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PROEM  TO  GENESIS:  A  PLEA  FOR  A  FAIR  TRIAL. 

BY  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

Ftnis  avez  une  maniire  si  aimable  (T an-  be  more  pleasant  still.  This  indulgence 
noncer  Us  plus  mauvaises  nouvelUs^  and  courtesy  deserves  in  the  case  of 
qu  elUs  perdent  par  id  de  Uurs  desagrt-  Professor  Huxley  a  special  warmth  of 
mens.  So  wrote,  de  haul  en  bas,  the  acknowledgment,  because,  while  thus 
Duchess  of  York  to  Beau  Brummell,  six*  more  than  liberal  to  the  individual,  he 
tv  or  seventy  years  back  ;*  and  so  write  has  for  the  class  of  Reconcilers,  in  which 
1,  debas  en  haul,  to  the  two  very  eminent  he  places  me,  an  unconcealed  and  un¬ 
champions  who  have  in  the  Nineteenth  measured  scorn.  These  are  they  who 
Century  of  December  entered  appear-  impose  upon  man  a  burden  of  false 
ances  on  behalf  of  Dr.  R^ville’s  Prole-  science  in  the  name  of  religion,  who  dic- 
gomines,  with  a  decisiveness  of  tone,  at  tate  as  a  Divine  command  “  an  implicit 
all  events,  which  admits  of  no  mistake  :  belief  in  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis 
Professor  Huxley  and  Professor  Max  and  who  **  stir  unwisdom  and  fanaticism 
MUller.  My  first  duty  is  to  acknowledge  to  their  depths.”  *  Judgments  so  severe 
in  both  cases  the  abundant  courtesy  and  should  surely  be  supported  by  citation 
indulgence  with  which  I  am  personally  or  other  evidence,  for  which  I  look  in 
treated.  And  my  first  thought  is  that,  vain.  To  some  they  might  suggest  the 
where  even  disagreement  is  made  in  a  idea  that  Passion  may  sometimes  un¬ 
manner  pleasant,  it  will  be  a  duty  to  awares  intrude  even  within  the  precincts 
search  and  see  if  there  be  any  points  of  of  the  temple  of  Science.  But  I  admit 
agreement  or  approximation,  which  will - 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  December  1885,  pp. 

*  Lift,  by  Jesse.  Revised  edition,  i.  a6o.  859,  86a 
Nbw  Skuks.— Vol.  XLIIL,  No.  3  19 
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that  a  great  master  of  his  art  may  well 
be  provoked  when  he  hnds  his  materials 
tumbled  about  by  incapable  hands,  and 
may  mistake  for  irreverence  what  is  ouly 
want  of  skill. 

While  acknowledging  the  great  court¬ 
esy  with  which  Professor  Huxley  treats 
his  antagonist  individually,  and  while 
simply  listening  to  his  denunciations  of 
the  Reconcilers  as  one  listens  to  distant 
thunders,  with  a  sort  of  sense  that  after 
all  they  will  do  no  great  harm,  I  must 
presume  to  animadvert  with  considerable 
freedom  upon  his  method  ;  upon  the 
•weeping  character  of  his  advocacy  ; 
upon  his  p>crceptible  exaggeration  of 
points  in  controversy  ;  upon  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  authorities  ;  and  upon 
the  curious  fallacy  of  substitution  by 
which  he  enables  himself  to  found  the 
widest  proscriptions  of  the  claim  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  to  contain  a  Divine  rec¬ 
ord  upon  a  reasoned  impeachment  of 
its  scientific  accuracy  in,  as  I  shall  show, 
a  single  particular. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  topics,  nothing 
can  be  more  equitable  than  Professor 
Huxley’s  intention  to  intervene  as  a 
“science  proctor”  in  that  part  of  the 
debate  raised  by  M.  R^ville,  “  to  which 
he  proposes  to  restrict  his  observations” 
{N.  C.  p.  849).  This  is  the  part  on 
which  he  proposes  in  his  first  page  to  re¬ 
port  as  a  student — and  every  reader  will 
inwardly  add,  as  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  among  all  students — of  natural 
science.  Now  this  is  not  the  cosmo- 
gonical  part  of  the  account  in  Gene¬ 
sis.  On  Genesis  i.  1-19,  containing  the 
cosmogony,  he  does  not  report  as  an 
expert,  but  refers  us  (p.  859)  to  “  those 
who  are  specially  conversant  with  the 
sciences  involved  adding  his  opinion 
about  their  opinion.  Yet  in  his  second 
page,  without  making  any  reference  to 
this  broad  distinction,  he  at  once  for¬ 
gets  the  just  limitation  of  his  first,  and 
our  “  proctor  for  science  ”  pronounces 
on  M.  R^ville’s  estimate,  not  of  the  four¬ 
fold  succession  in  the  stratification  of 
the  earth,  but  of  “  the  account  of  the 
Creation  given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,’’ 
that  its  terms  are  as  “  respectful  as  in  his 
judgment  they  are  just  ”  {ibid.).  Thus 
the  proctorship  for  science,  justly  as¬ 
sumed  for  matters  within  his  province  as 
a  student,  is  rather  hastily  extended  to 
matters  which  he  himself  declares  to  be 


beyond  it.  In  truth  it  will  appear,  that 
as  there  are  many  roads  to  heaven  with 
one  ending,  so,  provided  only  a  man 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
Proem  of  Genesis  lends  no  support  to 
the  argument  for  Revelation,  it  does 
not  much  matter  how  he  gets  there. 
For  in  this  “  just  ’’  account  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion  I  have  shown  that  M.  K^ville  sup¬ 
ports  his  accusation  of  scientific  error  by 
three  particulars  {N.  C.  p.  639)  :  that 
in  the  first  he  contradicts  the  judgment 
of  scholars  on  the  sense  of  the  original ; 
in  the  second  he  both  misquotes  (by  in¬ 
advertence)  the  terms  of  the  text,  and 
overlooks  the  distinction  made  so  pal¬ 
pable  (if  not  earlier)  half  a  century  ago, 
by  the  work  of  Dr.  Buckland,*  between 
bara  and  asa  ;  while  the  third  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  there  could  be 
no  light  to  produce  vegetation,  except 
light  derived  from  a  visible  sun.  These 
three  charges  constitute  the  head  and 
front  of  M.  R^ville’s  indictment  against 
the  cosmogony  ;  and  the  fatal  flaws  in 
them,  without  any  notice  or  defence, 
are  now  all  taken  under  the  mantle  of 
our  science  proctor,  who  returns  to  the 
charge  at  the  close  of  his  article  (p. 
859';,  and  again  dismisses  with  compre¬ 
hensive  honor  as  “  wise  and  moderate  ’’ 
what  he  had  ushered  in  as  reverent  and 
just.  So  much  for  the  sweeping,  undis¬ 
criminating  character  of  an  advocacy 
which,  in  a  scientific  writer,  we  might 
perhaps  have  expected  to  be  carefully 
limited  and  defined. 

I  take  next  the  exaggeration  which 
appears  to  me  to  mark  unhappily  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley's  method.  Under  this 
head  1  include  all  needless  multiplication 
of  points  of  controversy,  whether  in  the 
form  of  overstating  differences,  or  under¬ 
stating  agreements,  with  an  adversary. 

As  I  have  lived  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  an  atmosphere  of  contention, 
my  stock  of  controversial  fire  has  per¬ 
haps  become  abnormally  low ;  while 
Professor  Huxley,  who  has  been  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Elysian  regions  of  science,  the 
edita  doctrind  sapientdm  templa  serenay\ 
may  be  enjoying  all  the  freshness  of  an 
unjaded  appetite.  Certainly  one  of  the 
lessons  life  has  taught  me  is,  that  where 

*  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  1.  pp.  19-28. 
Chap.  i.  ;  “  Consistency  of  Geological  Dis¬ 
coveries  with  Sacred  History.” 

t  Lucr.  ii.  8.  f 
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there  is  known  to  be  a  common  object, 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  there  should  also 
be  a  studious  desire  to  interpret  the  ad¬ 
versary  in  the  best  sense  his  words  will 
fairly  bear  ;  to  avoid  whatever  widens 
the  breach  ;  and  to  make  the  most  of 
whatever  tends  to  narrow  it.  These  I 
hold  to  be  part  of  the  laws  of  knightly 
tournament. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  fully  understand 
why  Professor  Huxley  makes  it  a  matter 
of  objection  to  me  that,  in  rebuking  a 
writer  who  had  treated  evolution  whole¬ 
sale  as  a  novelty  in  the  world,  I  cited  a 
few  old  instances  of  moral  and  historical 
evolution  only,  and  did  not  extend  my 
front  by  examining  Indian  sages  and  the 
founders  of  Greek  philosophy  {N.  C. 
p.  854).  Nor  why,  when  I  have  spoken 
of  physical  evolution  as  of  a  thing  to  me 
most  acceptable,  but  not  yet  in  its  rigor 
(to  my  knowledge)  proved  {N.  C. 
P*  7o5)«  oiiiy  fhc  rather  niggardly 

acknowledgment  that  I  have  made  “  the 
most  oblique  admissions  of  a  possible 
value”  (iV.  C  p.  854).  Thus  it  is  when 
agreement  is  threatened,  but  far  other¬ 
wise  when  differences  are  to  be  blazoned. 
When  1  have  spoken  of  the  succession  of 
orders  in  the  most  general  terms  only, 
this  is  declared  a  sharply  divided  succes¬ 
sion  in  which  the  last  species  of  one  can¬ 
not  overlap  the  first  species  of  another 
(P-  857).  When  I  have  pleaded  on 
simple  grounds  of  reasoning  for  the  sup¬ 
position  of  a  substantial  correspondence 
between  Genesis  i.  and  science  {,N.  C. 
p.  696),  have  waived  all  question  of  a 
verbal  inspiration,  all  question  whether 
the  whole  of  the  statements  can  now  be 
made  good  (A^.  C.  p.  694),  I  am  treated 
as  one  of  those  who  impose  ”  in  the 
name  of  religion”  as  a  divine  requisi¬ 
tion  ”  an  implicit  belief  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis,”  and  who 
deserve  to  have  their  heads  broken  in 
consequence  (.A^.  C.  p.  860). 

I  have  urge^  nothing  ”  in  the  name 
of  religion.'  ’  I  have  sought  to  adduce 
probable  evidence  that  a  guidance  more 
than  human  lies  within  the  great  Proem 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (.A^.  C.  p.  694), 
just  as  I  might  adduce  probable  evidence 
to  show  that  Francis  did  or  did  not 
write  Junius,  that  William  the  Third 
was  or  was  not  responsible  for  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Glencoe  ;  I  have  expressly  ex¬ 
cepted  detail  (p.  696),  and  have  stated 


{N.  C.  p.  687)  that  in  my  inquiry  “  the 
authority  of  Scripture  cannot  be  alleged 
in  proof  of  a  primitive  revelation  ”  {N. 
C.  p.  687).  I  object  to  all  these  exag¬ 
gerations  of  charge,  as  savoring  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Inquisition,  and  as  restraints 
on  literary  freedom. 

My  next  observation  as  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  method  refers  to  his  treatment 
of  authorities. 

In  one  passage  {N.  C.  p.  851)  Mr. 
Huxley  expresses  his  regret  that  1  have 
not  named  my  authority  for  the  statement 
made  concerning  the  fourfold  succession, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  transferred 
his  attentions  from  myself  to  a  new  de¬ 
linquent.  Now,  published  works  are 
(as  I  may  show)  a  fair  subject  for  refer¬ 
ence.  But  as  to  pointing  out  any  per¬ 
son  who  might  have  favored  me  with  his 
views  in  private  correspondence,  I  own 
that  1  should  have  some  scruple  in  hand¬ 
ing  him  over  to  be  pilloried  as  a  Recon¬ 
ciler,  and  to  be  pelted  with  charges  of 
unwisdom  and  fanaticism,  which  1  my¬ 
self,  from  long  use,  am  perfectly  content 
to  bear. 

I  did  refer  to  three  great  and  famous 
names  ;  those  of  Cuvier,  Sir  John  Het- 
schel,  and  Whewell  (A^.  C.  p.  697).  Mr. 
Huxley  speaks  of  me  as  having  quoted 
them  in  support  of  my  case  on  the  four¬ 
fold  succession  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
notices  that  I  admitted  Cuvier  not  to  be  a 
recent  authority,  which  in  geology  proper 
is,  I  believe,  nearly  equivalent  to  saying 
he  is,  for  particulars,  no  authority  at  all. 
This  recital  is  singularly  inaccurate.  I 
cited  them  (A^.  C.  p.  697),  not  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  fourfold  succession,  but 
generally  for  ”  the  general  accordance 
of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  modem  inquiry”  {ibid.),  and 
particularly  in  connection  with  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  It  is  the  cosmogony 
(Gen.  i.  1-19),  not  the  fourfold  succes¬ 
sion,  which  was  the  sole  object  of  R6- 
ville’s  attack,  and  the  main  object  of  my 
defence  ;  and  which  is  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  subject.  Will  Mr. 
Huxley  venture  to  say  that  Cuvier  is  an 
unavailable  authority,  or  that  Herschel 
and  Whewell  are  other  than  great  and 
venerable  names,  with  reference  to  the 
cosmogony  ?  Yet  he  has  quietly  set  them 
aside  without  notice  ;  and  they  with 
many  more  are  inclusively  bespattered 
with  the  charges,  which  he  has  launched 
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against  the  pestilent  tribe  of  Recon¬ 
cilers. 

My  fourth  and  last  observation  on 
the  “  method  ”  of  Professor  Huxley  is 
that,  after  discussing  a  part,  and  that 
not  the  most  considerable  part,  of  the 
Proem  of  Genesis,  he  has  broadly  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  whole.  This  is  a 
mode  of  reasoning  which  logic  rejects, 
and  which  I  presume  to  savor  more  of 
license  than  of  science.  The  fourfold 
succession  is  condemned  with  argument  ; 
the  cosmogony  is  thrown  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  True,  Mr.  Huxley  refers  in  a 
single  sentence  to  three  detached  points 
of  it  partially  touched  in  my  observa¬ 
tions  (p.  853).  But  all  my  argument, 
the  chief  argument  of  my  paper,  leads 
up  to  the  nebular  or  rotatory  hypothesis 
(A^.  C.  689-^4  and  697-8).  This 
hypothesis,  with  the  authorities  cited — 
of  whom  one  is  the  author  of  Vestiges  of 
the  Creation — is  inclusively  condemned, 
and  without  a  word  vouchsafed  to  it. 

I  shall  presently  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  scientific  part  of  Mr.  Huxley’s 
paper.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  The  whole  matter  at  issue  is, 
I,  a  comparison  between  the  probable 
meaning  of  the  Proem  to  Genesis  and 
the  results  of  cosmological  and  geologi¬ 
cal  science  ;  2,  the  question  whether  this 
comparison  favors  or  does  not  favor  the 
belief  that  an  element  of  divine  knowl¬ 
edge — knowledge  which  was  not  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  simple  action  of  the  human 
faculties — is  conveyed  to  us  in  this 
Proem.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  accurate 
in  one  term  of  a  comparison,  unless  we 
are  accurate  in  both.  A  master  of 
English  may  speak  the  vilest  and  most 
blundering  French.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Huxley  has  even  endeavored  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  the  idea,  what  is  the  inten¬ 
tion,  which  his  opponent  ascribes  to 
the  Mosaic  writer  :  or  what  is  the  con¬ 
ception  which  his  opponent  forms  of 
the  weighty  word  Revelation.  He 
holds  the  writer  responsible  for  scien¬ 
tific  precision  :  I  look  for  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  assign  to  him  a  statement 
general,  which  admits  exceptions ; 
popular,  which  aims  mainly  at  pro¬ 
ducing  moral  impression  ;  summary, 
which  cannot  but  be  open  to  more  or 
less  of  criticism  in  detail.  He  thinks  it 
is  a  lecture.  I  think  it  is  a  sermon.  He 
describes  living  creatures  by  structure. 


The  Mosaic  writer  describes  them  by 
habitat.  Both  I  suppose  are  right.  I 
suppose  that  description  by  habitat 
would  be  unavailing  for  the  purposes  of 
science.  1  feel  sure  that  description  by 
structure,  such  as  the  geologists  supply, 
would  have  been  unavailing  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  summary  teaching  with  religious 
aim.  Of  'Revelation  I  will  speak  by- 
and-by. 

In  order  to  institute  with  profit  the 
comparison,  now  in  view,  the  very  first 
thing  necessary  is  to  determine,  so  far 
as  the  subject-matter  allows,  what  it  was 
that  the  Pentateuchal  or  Mosaic  writer 
designed  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  those 
for  whom  he  wrote.  The  case  is,  in 
more  ways  than  one,'  I  conceive,  the 
direct  reverse  of  that  which  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  alleged.  It  is  not  bringing 
Science  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  Re; 
ligion.  It  is  bringing  Religion,  so  far 
as  it  is  represented  by  this  part  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  be  tried  at  the  bar 
of  Science.  The  indictment  against 
the  Pentateuchal  writer  is,  that  he  has 
written  what  is  scientifically  untrue. 
We  have  to  find  then  in  the  first  place 
what  it  is  that  he  has  written,  according 
to  the  text,  not  an  inerrable  text,  as  it 
now  stands  before  us. 

First,  I  assume  there  is  no  dispute 
that  in  Genesis  i.  20-27  he  has  repre¬ 
sented  a  fourfold  sequence  or  succession 
of  living  organisms.  Aware  of  my  own 
inability  to  define  in  any  tolerable  man¬ 
ner  the  classes  of  these  organisms,  I  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  general  phrases — water- 
population,  air-population,  land-popula¬ 
tion.  The  immediate  purpose  of  these 
phrases  was  not  to  correspond  with  the 
classifications  of  Science,  but  to  bring 
together  in  brief  and  convenient  form 
the  larger  and  more  varied  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  used  in  verses  20,  21,  24,  25  of 
the  Chapter. 

I  think,  however,  I  have  been  to 
blame  for  having  brought  into  a  contact 
with  science,  which  was  not  sufficiently 
defined,  terms  that  have  no  scientific 
meaning  :  water-population,  air-popula¬ 
tion,  and  (twofold)  land-population.  I 
shall  now  discard  them  and  shall  substi¬ 
tute  others,  which  have  the  double  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  used  by  geologists,  and 
perhaps  of  expressing  better  than  my 
phrases  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Mosaic  writer.  These  are  the  words — 
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1,  fishes  ;  2,  birds  ;  3,  mammals  ;*  4, 
man.  By  all,  I  think,  it  will  be  felt 
that  the  first  object  is  to  know  what  the 
Pentateuchal  writer  means.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  his  meaning  to  science  is  essen¬ 
tial,  but,  in  orderly  argumentation, 
subsequent.  The  matter  now  before  us 
is  a  matter  of  reasonable  and  probable 
interpretation.  What  is  the  proper  key 
to  this  hermeneutic  work  ?  In  my 
opinion  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  just  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  purpose  with  which  the 
author  wrote,  and  with  which  the  Book 
of  Genesis  was,  in  this  part  of  it,  either 
composed  or  compiled. 

If  this  be  the  true  point  of  departure, 
it  opens  up  a  question  of  extreme  in¬ 
terest,  at  which  I  have  but  faintly 
glanced  in  my  paper,  and  which  is 
nowhere  touched  in  the  reply  to  me. 
What  proper  place  has  such  a  composi¬ 
tion  as  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis  in 
such  a  work  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  ?  They  are  indisputably 
written  with  a  religious  aim  ;  and  their 
subject-matter  is  religious.  W’e  may 
describe  this  aim  in  various  ways.  For 
the  present  purpose,  suffice  it  to  say 
they  are  conversant  with  belief  in  God, 
with  inculcation  of  duties  founded  on 
that  belief,  with  history  and  prophecy 
obviously  having  it  for  their  central 
point.  But  this  Chapter,  at  the  least 
down  to  verse  25,  and  perhaps  through¬ 
out,  stands  on  a  different  ground.  In 
concise  and  rapid  outline,  it  traverses  a 
vast  region  of  physics.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  Saint  Paul  when  he  speaks 
of  the  world  as  bearing  witness  to  God.f 
What  he  said  was  capable  of  being  veri¬ 
fied  or  tested  by  the  common  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  all  who  heard  him. 
Of  it,  of  our  Saviour’s  mention  of  the 
lilies — and  may  it  not  be  said  generally 
of  the  references  in  Scripture  to  natural 
knowledge  ? — they  are  at  once  accounted 
for  by  the  positions  in  which  they  stand. 
But  this  first  Chapter  of  Genesis  pro¬ 
fesses  to  set  out  in  its  own  way  a  large 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  physical 
facts  :  the  transition  from  chaos*  to 
kosmos,  from  the  inanimate  to  life,  from 

*  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  here 
of  the  higher  or  ordinary  mammals,  which 
alone  I  assume  to  have  been  probably  known 
to  the  Mosaic  writer. 

f  Acts  xiv.  17  ;  Romans  1.  20. 


life  in  its  lower  orders  to  man.  Being 
knowledge  of  an  order  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  Adamic  man,  it  was  beyond 
verification,  as  being  beyond  experience. 
.\s  a  physical  exposition  in  miniature, 
it  stands  alone  in  the  Sacred  Record. 
And,  as  this  singular  composition  is 
solitary  in  the  Bible,  so  it  seems  to  be 
hardly  less  solitary  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  world.  “  The  only  important 
resemblance  of  any  ancient  cosmogony 
with  the  Scriptural  account,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Persian  or  Zoroastrian 
this  Bishop  Browne*  proceeds  to  account 
for  on  the  following  among  other 
grounds  :  that  Zoroaster  was  probably 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Hebrews, 
and  even  perhaps  with  the  prophet 
Daniel  ;  a  supposition  which  supplies 
the  groundwork  of  a  recent  and  r^ark- 
able  romance,  not  proceeding  from  a 
Christian  school,  f  Again,  the  Proem 
does  not  carry  any  Egyptian  marks.  In 
the  twenty-seven  thousand  lines  of 
Homer,  archaic  as  they  are  and  ever 
turning  to  the  past,  there  is,  I  think, 
only  one  ^  which  belongs  to  physiology. 
The  beautiful  sketch  of  a  cosmogony  by 
Ovid§  seems  in  considerable  degree  to 
follow  the  Mosaic  outline  ;  but  it  was 
composed  at  a  time  when  the  treasure 
of  the  Hebrew  records  had  been  for  two 
centuries  imparted,  through  the  Septua- 
gint,  to  the  Aryan  nations. 

Professor  Huxley,  if  I  understand  him 
rightly  (JV.  C,  pp.  851-2),  considers  the 
'Mosaic  writer,  not  perhaps  as  having 
intended  to  embrace  the  whole  truth  of 
science  in  the  province  of  geology,  but 
at  least  as  liable  to  be  convicted  of 
scientific  worthlessness  if  his  language 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  this  construc** 
tion.  Thus  the  “  water-population  ”  is 
to  include  “  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
marine  invertebrated  animals.”  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  discoveries,  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  also  taken  in  all  their 
parts  and  particulars,  do  not  afford  a 
proper,  I  mean  a  rational,  standard  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  writer  ; 
that  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Silurian 
scorpion,  a  highly  organised  animal 
(p.  858),  is  of  little  moment  either  way  to 

*  Note  on  Gen.  i.  5. 

t  Znronster.  By  F.  M.  Crawford.  Macmil¬ 
lan,  1885. 

t  II.  vii.  99.  §  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  1-38.  , 
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the  question  now  before  us  ;*  that  it  is  does  not  mean  that  no  kinds  of  stone 
not  an  account  of  the  extinct  species  implement  were  invented  after  bronze 
which  we  should  consider  the  Mosaic  began,  or  no  kinds  of  bronze  after  iron 
writer  as  intending  to  convey;  that  while  began.  When  Thucydides  said  that  the 
his  words  are  capable  of  covering  them,  ancient  limited  monarchies  were  sue* 
as  the  oikoumeni  of  the  New  Testament  ceeded  by  tyrannies,  he  did  not  mean 
covers  the  red  and  yellow  man,  the  rules  that  all  the  monarchs  died  at  once,  and 
of  rational  construction  recommend  and  a  set  of  tyrants,  like  Deucalion’s  men, 
require  our  assigning  to  them  a  more  rose  up  and  took  their  places.  Woe 
limited  meaning,  which  I  will  presently  be,  I  should  say,  to  any  one  who  tries  ! 

describe.  summarily  to  present  in  series  the 

Another  material  point  in  Professor  phases  of  ancient  facts,  if  they  are  to  be 
Huxley’s  interpretation  appears  tome  judged  under  the  rule  of  Professor  Hux*  i 

to  lie  altogether  beyond  the  natural  ley. 

force  of  the  words,  and  to  be  of  an  I^roceeding,  on  what  I  hold  to  be 
arbitrary  character.  He  includes  in  it  open  ground,  to  state  my  own  idea  of 

the  proposition  that  the  production  of  the  true  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  i 

the  respective  orders  was  effected  Mosaic  record,  1  suggest  that  it  was  in-  i 

(p.  857)  during  each  of  *'  three  distinct  tended  to  give  moral,  and  not  scientific,  | 

and  successive  periods  of  time  ;  and  only  instruction  to  those  for  whom  it  was 

during  those  periods  of  time  *  or  again,  written.  That  for  the  Adamic  race,  | 

in  one  of  these,  ”  and  not  at  any  other  recent  on  the  earth,  and  young  in  facul- 
of  these  as,  in  a  series  of  games  at  ties,  the  traditions  here  incorporated, 
chess,  one  is  done  before  another  begins  ;  which  were  probably  far  older  than  the 
or  as  in  a  “  march-past,”  one  regiment  Book,  had  a  natural  and  a  highly  moral 
goes  before  another  comes.  No  doubt  purpose  in  conveying  to  their  minds  a 
there  may  be  a  degree  of  literalism  lively  sense  of  the  wise  and  loving  care 
which  will  even  suffice  to  show  that,  as  with  which  the  Almighty  Father,  who 
”  every  winged  fowl  ”  was  produced  on  demanded  much  at  their  hands,  had 

the  fourth  day  of  the  Hexaemeron,  beforehand  given  them  much,  in  the 

therefore  the  birth  of  new  fowls  con-  provident  adaptation  of  the  world  to  be 

tinually  is  a  contradiction  to  the  text  of  their  dwelling-place,  and  of  the  created  | 

Genesis.  But  does  not  the  equity  of  orders  for  their  use  and  rule.  It  appears 

common  sense  require  us  to  understand  to  me  that,  given  the  very  nature  of  the 

simply  that  the  order  of  “  winged  fowl,”  Scriptures,  this  is  clearly  the  rational  i. 

whatever  that  may  mean,  took  its  place  point  of  view.  If  it  is  so,  then,  it  fol- 

in  creation  at  a  certain  time,  and  that  •  lows,  that  just  as  the  tradition  described 

from  that  time  its  various  component  earth,  air,  and  heaven  in  the  manner  in 

classes  were  in  course  of  production  ?  which  they  superficially  presented  them-  f 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  synoptical  state-  selves  to  the  daily  experience  of  man —  |i 

ments  of  successive  events,  distributed  not  scientifically,  but  [I 

in  time  for  the  sake  of  producing  easy  xhe  common  air,  the  sun,  the  skies-  f 

and  clear  impressions,  general  truth  is  ^  '[ 

aimed  at,  and  periods  are  allowed  to  so  he  spoke  of  fishes,  of  birds,  of  beasts, 
overlap  ?  If,  with  such  a  view,  we  ar-  of  what  man  was  most  concerned  with  ;  h 

range  the  schools  of  Greek  philosophy  and,  last  in  the  series,  of  man  himself, 
in  numerical  order,  according  to  the  largely  and  generally,  as  facts  of  his  | 

dates  of  their  inception,  we  do  not  mean  experience  ;  from  which  great  moral  les- 
that  one  expired  before  another  was  sons  of  wonder,  gratitude,  and  obedience  j 

founded.  If  the  archaeologist  describes  were  to  be  deduced,  to  aid  him  in  the  { 

to  us  as  successive  in  time  the  ages  of  great  work  of  his  life-training.  . 

stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  f  he  certainly  -  -  —  ^ 

_  -  enter  a  caveat  against  its  particulars.  I  do  ■ 

*  Because  my  argument  in  no  way  requires  not  conceive  it  to  be  either  probable  or  histor-  j 

universal  accordance,  what  bearing  the  scorpion  ical  that,  as  a  general  rule,  mankind  passed  j 

may  have  on  any  current  scientific  hypothesis,  from  the  use  of  stone  implements  to  the  use  of  iL 

it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  bronze,  a  composite  metal,  without  passing  IT 

f  I  use  this  enumeration  to  illustrate  an  through  some  intermediate  (longer  or  shorter)  I 

argument,  but  I  must,  even  in  so  using  it,  period  of  copper.  I 
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'  If  further  proof  be  wanting,  that  what  recognised,  that  a  great  reptile-age  would 
the  Mosaic  writer  had  in  his  mind  were  be  revealed  by  the  mesozoic  rocks, 
the  creatures  with  which  Adamic  man  Yet  I  think  readers,  who  have  been 
was  conversant,  we  have  it  in  the  direct  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  Mr.  Hux- 
form  of  verse  28,  which  gives  to  man  ley’s  denunciations,  will  feel  some  sur- 
for  meat  the  fruit  of  every  seed-yielding  prise  when  on  drawing  summarily  into- 
tree,  and  every  seed-yielding  herb,  and  line  the  main  allegations,  and  especially 
the  dominion  of  every  beast,  fowl,  and  this  ruling  order  of  the  Proem,  they  see 
reptile  living.  There  is  here  a  marked  how  small  a  part  of  them  is  brought  into 
absence  of  reference  to  any  but  the  then  question  by  Mr.  Huxley,  and  to  how 
living  species.  large  an  extent  they  are  favored  by  the 

I'his.  then,  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  tendencies,  presumptions,  and  even  con- 
of  the  Book,  and  of  the  tradition,  if,  as  elusions  of  scientific  inquiry. 

I  suppose,  it  was  before  the  Book,  which  First,  as  to  the  cosmogony,  or  the 
seems  to  me  to  offer  the  most  probable,  formation  of  the  earth  and  the  heavenly 
and  therefore  the  rational  guide  to  its  bodies — 

interpretation.  The  question  we  shall  1.  The  first  operation  recorded  in 
have  to  face  is  whether  this  statement  so  Genesis  appears  to  be  the  formation  of 
understood,  this  majestic  and  touching  light.  It  is  detached,  apparently,  from 
lesson  of  the  childhood  of  Adamic  man,  the  waste  or  formless  elemental  mass 
stands  in  such  a  relation  to  scientific  (verses  2-5),  which  is  left  relatively  dark 
truth,  as  far  as  it  is  now  known,  as  to  by  its  withdrawal, 
give  warrant  to  the  inference  that  the  2.  Next  we  hear  of  the  existence  of 
guidance  under  which  it  was  composed  vapor,  and  of  its  condensation  into 
was  more  than  that  of  faculties  merely  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  (verses 
human,  at  that  stage  of  development,  6-10).  Vegetation  subsequently  begins  : 
and  likewise  of  information,  which  be-  but  this  belongs  rather  to  geology  than 
longed  to  the  childhood  of  human-  to  cosmogony  (verses  ii,  12). 
ity.  3.  In  a  new  period,  the  heavenly 

We  have,  then,  before  us  one  term  of  bodies  are  declared  to  be  fully  formed 
the  desired  comparison.  Let  us  now  and  visible,  dividing  the  day  from  the 
turn  to  the  other.  night  (verses  14-18). 

And  here  my  first  duty  is  to  render  Under  the  guidance  particularly  of 
my  grateful  thanks  to  Professor  Huxley  Dr.  Whewell,  I  have  referred  to  the  neb- 
for  having  corrected  my  either  erroneous  ular  hypothesis  as  confirmatory  of  this 
or  superannuated  assumption  as  to  the  account. 

state  of  scientific  opinion  on  the  second  Mr.  Huxley  has  not  either  denied  the 
and  third  terms  of  the  fourfold  succes-  hypothesis,  or  argued  against  it.  But  I 
sion  of  life.  As  one  probable  doctor  turn  to  Phillips’s  Manual  of  Geology^ 
sufficed  to  make  an  opinion  probable,  edited  and  adapted  by  Mr.  Seeley  and 
so  the  dissent  of  this  eminent  man  would  Mr.  Etheridge  (1885).  It  has  a  section 
of  itself  overthrow  and  pulverise  my  in  vol.  i.  (pp.  15-19)  on  “  Modern 
proposition  that  there  was  a  scientific  Speculations  concerning  the  Origin  of 
sensus  as  to  a  sequence  like  that  of  Gene-  the  Earth.” 

sis  in  the  production  of  animal  life,  as  The  first  agent  here  noticed  as  con- 
between  fishes,  birds,  mammals,  and  tributing  to  the  work  of  production  (s 
man.  I  shall  compare  the  text  of  the  gas  hydrogen  in  a  burning  state,” 
Genesis  with  geological  statements  ;  but  which  now  forms  ‘‘the  enveloping  por- 
shall  make  no  attempt,  unless  this  be  tion  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere  whence 
an  attempt,  to  profit  by  a  consensus  of  we  are  told  the  inference  arises  that  the 
geologists.  earth  also  was  once  ”  incandescent  at 

I  suppose  it  to  be  admitted  on  all.  its  surface,’,’  and  that  its  rocks  may  have 
hands  that  no  perfectly  comprehensive  been  ‘‘  products  of  combustion.”  Is 
and  complete  correspondence  can  be  not  this  representation  of  light  with  heat 
established  between  the  terms  of  the  for  its  ally,  as  the  first  element  in  this 
Mosaic  text  and  modem  discovery.  No  Speculation,  remarkably  accordant  with 
one,  for  instance,  could  conclude  from  the  opening  of  the  Proem  to  Genesis  ? 
it  that  which  appears  to  be  generally  Next  it  appears  (r^/i/.)  that  *’ the  prod- 
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uct  of  this  combustion  is  vapmr,”  which 
with  diminished  heat  condenses  into 
water,  and  eventually  accumulates  “  in 
depressions  on  the  sun’s  surface  so  as 
to  form  oceans  and  seas.”  ”  It  is  at 
least  probable  that  the  earth  has  passed 
through  a  phase  of  this  kind”  [ibid.). 

”  The  other  planets  are  apparently 
more  or  less  like  the  earth  in  possessing 
atmospheres  and  seas.”  Is  there  not 
here  a  remarkable  concurrence  with  the 
second  great  act  of  the  cosmogony  ? 

Plainly,  as  I  suppose  it  is  agreeable 
to  these  suppositions  that,  as  vapor 
gradually  passes  into  water,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  cleared,  the  full  adaptation 
of  sun  and  moon  by  visibility  for  their 
functions  should  come  in  due  sequence, 
as  it  comes  in  Gen.  i,  14-18, 

Pursuing  its  subject,  the  Manual  pro¬ 
ceeds  (p.  17):  “This  consideration 
leads  up  to  what  has  been  called  the 
nebular  hypothesis,”  which  “supposes 
that,  before  the  stars  existed,  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  they  consist  were  diffused 
in  the  heavens  in  a  state  of  vapor  ” 
[ibid.).  The  text  then  proceeds  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  local  centres  .of  condensation 
might  throw  off  rings,  these  rings  break 
into  planets,  and  the  planets,  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  sufficient  force,  repeat  the 
process,  and  thus  produce  satellites  like 
those  of  Saturn,  or  like  the  Moon. 

I  therefore  think  that,  so  far  as  cos¬ 
mogony  is  concerned,  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Huxley’s  paper  is  not  by  any  means  to 
leave  it  as  it  was,  but  to  leave  it  materi¬ 
ally  fortified  by  the  Manual  of  Geology, 
which  I  understand  to  be  a  standard  of 
authority  at  the  present  time. 

Turning  now  to  the  region  of  that 
science,  I  understand  the  main  state¬ 
ments  of  Genesis,  in  successive  order  of 
time,  but  without  any  measurement  of 
its  divisions,  to  be  as  follows  : 

1.  A  period  of  land,  anterior  to  all 
life  (verses  9,  lo). 

2.  A  period  of  vegetable  life,  anterior 
to  animal  life  (verses  11,  12). 

3.  A  period  of  animal  life,  in  the 
order  of  fishes  (verse  20). 

4.  Another  stage  of  animal  life,  in 
the  order  of  birds. 

5.  Another,  in  the  order  of  beasts 
(verses  24,  25). 

6.  Last  of  all,  man  (verses  26,  27). 

Here  is  a  chain  of  six  links,  attached 

to  a  previous  chain  of  three.  And  I 


think  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  of 
this  entire  succession,  the  only  step 
directly  challenged  is  that  of  numbers 
four  and  five,  which  (p.  858)  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley  is  inclined  rather  to  reverse.  He 
admits  distinctly  the  seniority  of  fishes. 
How  came  that  seniority  to  be  set  down 
here  ?  He  admits  as  probable  upon 
present  knowledge,  in  the  person  of 
Homo  sapiens,  the  juniority  of  man 
(p.  856).  How  came  this  juniority  to  be 
set  down  here  ?  He  proceeds  indeed  to 
describe  an  opposite  opinion  concerning 
man  as  holding  exactly  the  same  rank  as 
the  one  to  which  he  had  given  an  ap¬ 
parent  sanction  [ibid.).  As  I  do  not 
precisely  understand  the  bearing  of  the 
terms  he  uses,  I  pass  them  by,  and  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  referring  pres¬ 
ently  to  the  latest  authorities,  which  he 
has  himself  suggested  that  I  should  con¬ 
sult.  But  I  add  to  the  questions  I  have 
just  put  this  other  inquiry  :  How  came 
the  Mosaic  writer  to  place  the  fishes 
and  the  men  in  their  true  relative  posi¬ 
tions  not  only  to  one  another,  and  not 
only  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  succession, 
but  in  a  definite  and  that  true  relation 
of  time  to  the  origin  of  the  first  plant- 
life,  and  to  the  colossal  operations  by 
which  the  earth  was  fitted  for  them  all  ? 
Mr.  Huxley  knows  very  well  that  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  irrational 
to  ascribe  this  correct  distribution  to  the 
doctrine  of  chances  ;  nor  will  the  stone 
of  Sisyphus  of  itself  constitute  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  inquiries  which  are 
founded,  not  upon  a  fanciful  attempt  to 
equate  every  word  of  the  Proem  with 
every  dictum  of  science,  but  upon  those 
principles  of  probable  reasoning  by 
which  all  rational  lives  are  and  must  be 
guided. 

I  find  the  latest  published  authority 
on  geology  in  the  Second  or  Mr. 
Etheridge’s  volume  of  the  Manual*  of 
Professor  Phillips,  and  by  this  I  will 
now  proceed  to  test  the  sixfold  series 
which  I  have  yentured  upon  presenting. 

First,  however,  looking  back  for  a 
moment  lo  a  work,  obviously  of  the 
highest  authorityf  on  the  geology  of  its 


*  Phillips's  Manual  of  Geology  (vol.  ii.)  part 
ii.,  by  R.  Etheridge,  F.R.S.  New  edition, 
1885. 

f  Paleontology,  by  Richard  Owen  (now  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  K.C.B.).  Second  edition, 
p.  5,  1861. 
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day,  I  find  in  it  a  table  of  the  order  of 
appearance  of  animal  life  upon  the  earth, 
which,  beginning  with  the  oldest,  gives 
us — 

1.  Invertebrates  4.  Birds 

2.  Fishes  5.  Mammals 

3.  Reptiles  6.  Man. 

1  omit  all  reference  to  specifications, 
and  speak  only  of  the  principal  lines  of 
division. 

In  the  Phillips- Etheridge  Manual,  be¬ 
ginning  as  before  with  the  oldest,  I  find 
the  following  arrangement,  given  partly 
by  statement,  and  partly  by  diagram. 

1.  “  The  Azoic  or  Archaean  time  of 
Dana*;’’  called  Pre-Cambrian  by  other 
physicists  (pp.  3,  5). 

2.  A  commencement  of  plant  life  in¬ 
dicated  by  Dana  as  anterior  to  inverte¬ 
brate  animal  life  ;  long  anterior  to  the 
vertebrate  forms,  which  alone  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Genesis  (pp.  4,  5). 

3.  Three  periods  of  invertebrate  life. 

4.  Age  of  fishes. 

5.  .\ge  of  reptiles. 

6.  Age  of  mammals,  much  less  re¬ 
mote. 

7.  Age  of  man,  much  less  remote  than 
mammals. 

As  to  birds,  though  they  have  not  a 
distinct  and  separate  age  assigned  them, 
the  Manual  (vol.  i.  ch.  xxv.  pp.  5tr-2o) 
supplies  us  very  clearly  with  their  place 
in  “  the  succession  of  animal  life.”  We 
are  here  furnished  with  the  following 
series,  after  the  fishes  :  i.  Fossil  reptiles 
(p.  512);  2.  Ornithosauria  (p.  517); 
they  were  “  flying  animals,  which  com¬ 
bined  the  characters  of  reptiles  with 
those  of  birds  3.  The  first  birds  of 
the  secondary  rocks  with  ”  feathers  in 
all  respects  similar  to  those  of  existing 
birds”  (p.  518)  ;  4.  Mammals  (p.  520). 

I  have  been  permitted  to  see  in  proof 
another  statement  from  an  authority 
still  more  recent.  Professor  Prestwich, 
which  is  now  passing  through  the  press. 
In  it  (pp.  80,  8t)  I  find  the  following 
seniority  assigned  to  the  orders  which  I 
here  name  : 

1.  Plants  (cryptogamous) 

2.  Fishes 

3.  Birds 

4.  Mammals 

5.  Man. 

It  will  now,  I  hope,  be  observed  that, 
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according  to  the  probable  intention  of 
the  Mosaic  writer,  these  five  orders 
enumerated  by  him  correspond  with  the 
state  of  geological  knowledge,  presented 
to  us  by  the  most  recent  authorities,  in 
this  sense  ;  that  the  origins  of  these 
orders  respectively  have  the  same  suc¬ 
cession  as  is  assigned  in  Genesis  to  those 
representatives  of  the  orders,  which 
alone  were  probably  known  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Adamic  man.  My  fourfold 
succession  thus  grow's  into  a  fivefold  one. 
By  placing  before  the  first  plant-life  the 
azoic  period,  it  becomes  sixfold.  And 
again  by  placing  before  this  the  princi¬ 
pal  stages  of  the  cosmogony,  it  becomes, 
according  as  they  are  stated,  nine  or  ten¬ 
fold  ;  every  portion  holding  the  place 
most  agreeable  to  modern  hypothesis 
and  modern  science  respectively. 

I  now  notice  the  points  in  which,  so 
far  as  I  understand,  the  text  of  the 
Proem,  as  it  stands,  is  either  incomplete 
or  at  variance  with  the  representations 
of  science. 

1.  It  does  not  notice  the  great  periods 
of  invertebrate  life  standing  between  (1) 
and  (2)  of  my  last  enumeration. 

2.  It  also  passes  by  the  great  age  of 
Reptiles,  with  their  antecessors  the  Am¬ 
phibia,  which  come  between  (2)  and  (3). 
The  secondary  or  Mesozoic  period,  says 
the  Manual  Ci.  sir),  ‘‘has  often  been 
termed  the  age  of  Reptiles.” 

3.  It  mentions  plants  in  terms  which, 
as  I  understand  from  Professor  Huxley 
and  otherwise,  correspond  with  the  later, 
not  the  earlier,  forms  of  plant  life. 

4.  It  mentions  reptiles  in  the  same 
category  with  its  mammals. 

Now,  as  regards  the  first  two  heads, 
these  omissions,  enormous  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  scientific  record,  are  com¬ 
pletely  in  harmony  with  the  probable  aim 
of  the  Mosaic  writer,  as  embracing  only 
the  formation  of  the  objects  and  creat- 
uies  with  which  early  man  was  conver¬ 
sant.  The  introduction  of  these  orders, 
invisible  and  unknown,  would  have  been 
not  agreeable,  but  injurious,  to  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

As  respects  the  third,  it  will  strike  the 
reader  of  the  Proem  that  plant  life 
(verses  ii,  12)  is  mentioned  with  a  par¬ 
ticularity  which  is  not  found  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  living  orders  ;  nor  in  the 
second  notice  of  the  Creation,  which  ap¬ 
pears,  indeed,  pretty  distinctly  to  recent 
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plant-life  (Gen.  ii.,  5,  8,  9).  Questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  translation  of 
these  passages,  which  I  am  not  able  to 
solve.  But  I  bear  in  mind  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  attend  both  oral  traditions 
and  the  conservation  of  ancient  MS., 
and  I  am  not  in  any  way  troubled  by 
the  discrepancy  before  us,  if  it  be  a  dis¬ 
crepancy,  as  it  is  the  general  structure 
and  effect  of  the  Mosaic  statement  on 
which  I  take  my  stand. 

With  regard  to  reptiles,  while  I  should 
also  hold  by  my  last  remark,  the  case  is 
different.  They  appear  to  be  mentioned 
as  contemporary  with  mammals,  whereas 
they  are  of  prior  origin.  But  the  rela¬ 
tive  significance  of  the  several  orders 
evidently  affected  the  method  of  the 
Mosaic  writer.  Agreeably  to  this  idea, 
insects  are  not  named  at  all.  So  reptiles 
were  a  family  fallen  from  greatness  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  stamping  on  a  great  period  of 
life  its  leading  character,  they  merely 
skulked  upon  the  earth.  They  are  in¬ 
troduced,  as  will- appear  better  from  the 
LXX  than  from  the  A.V.  or  R.V.,  as  a 
sort  of  appendage  to  mammals.  Lying 
outside  both  the  use  and  the  dominion 
of  man,  and  far  less  within  its  probable 
notice,  they  are  not  wholly  omitted 
like  insects,  but  treated  apparently  in  a 
loose  manner  as  not  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  picture  which  the  writer 
meant  to  draw.  In  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children,  where  the  four  prin¬ 
cipal  orders  are  recited  after  the  series 
in  Genesis,  reptiles  are  dropped  alto¬ 
gether,  which  suggests  either  that  the 
present  text  is  unsound,  or,  perhaps 
more  probably,  that  they  were  deemed  a 
secondary  and  insignificant  part  of  it. 
But,  however  this  case  may  be  regarded, 
of  course  I  cannot  draw  from  it  any  sup¬ 
port  to  my  general  contention. 

I  distinguish,  then,  in  the  broadest 
manner,  between  Professor  Huxley’s  ex¬ 
position  of  certain  facts  of  science,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
I  accept  the  first,  with  the  reverence  due 
to  a  great  teacher  from  the  meanest  of 
his  hearers,  as  a  needed  correction  to 
myself,  and  a  valuable  instruction  for 
the  world.  But,  subject  to  that  correc¬ 
tion,  I  adhere  to  my  proposition  respect¬ 
ing  the  fourfold  succession  in  the  Proem  ; 
which  further  I  extend  to  a  fivefold  suc¬ 
cession  respecting  life,  and  to  the  great 
stages  of  the  cosmogony  to  boot.  The 


five  origins,  or  first  appearances  of 
plants,  fishes,  birds,  mammals  and  man, 
are  given  to  us  in  Genesis  in  the  order  of 
succession,  in  which  they  are  also  given 
by  the  latest  geological  authorities. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  attaching  to  words 
a  sense  they  were  never  meant  to  bear, 
and  by  this  only,  that  Mr.  Huxley  estab¬ 
lishes  the  parallels  (so  to  speak),  from 
which  he  works  his  heavy  artillery. 
Land-population  is  a  phrase  meant  by 
me  to  describe  the  idea  of  the  Mosaic 
writer,  which  I  conceive  to  be  that  of 
the  animals  familiarly  known  to  early 
man.  But,  by  treating  this  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  phrase,  it  is  made  to  include  ^tinct 
reptiles,  which  I  understand  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley  (A''.  C.  p.  853)  to  treat  as  being 
land-animals  ;  as,  by  taking  birds  of  a 
very  high  formation,  it  may  be  held  that 
mammal  forms  existed  before  such  birds 
were  produced.  These  are  artificial 
contradictions,  set  up  by  altering  in  its 
essence  one  of  the  two  things  which  it  is 
sought  to  compare. 

If  I  am  asked  whether  I  contend  for 
the  absolute  accordance  of  the  Mosaic 
writer,  as  interpreted  by  me,  with  the 
facts  and  presumptions  of  science,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  extract  them  from 
the  best  authorities,  I  answer  that  I 
have  not  endeavored  to  show  either  that 
any  accordance  has  been  demonstrated, 
or  that  more  than  a  substantial  accord¬ 
ance — an  accordance  in  principal  rele¬ 
vant  particulars — is  to  be  accepted  as 
shown  by  probable  evidence. 

In  the  cosmogony  of  the  Proem,  which 
stands  on  a  distinct  footing  as  lying 
wholly  beyond  the  experience  of  primi¬ 
tive  man,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  seri¬ 
ous  flaw  is  alleged  ;  but  the  nebular 
hypothesis  with  which  it  is  compared 
appears  to  be,  perhaps  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case,  no  more  than  a  theory  ; 
a  theory,  however,  long  discussed,  much 
favored,  and  widely  accepted  in  the 
scientific  world. 

In  the  geological  part,  we  are  liable 
to  those  modifications  or  displacements 
of  testimony  which  the  future  progress 
of  the  science  may  produce.  In  this  view 
its  testimony  does  not  in  strictness  pass, 
I  suppose,  out  of  the  category  of  prob¬ 
able  into  that  of  demonstrative  evidence. 
Yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  care¬ 
ful  researches,  and  reasonings  strictly 
adjusted  to  method,  both  continued 
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through  some  generations,  have  not  in 
a  large  measure  produced  what  has  the 
character  of  real  knowledge.  With  that 
real  knowledge  the  reader  will  now  have 
seen  how  far  I  claim  for  the  Proem  to 
Genesis,  fairly  tried,  to  be  in  real  and 
most  striking  accordance. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  at 
which  I  have  to  observe  that  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley,  I  think,  has  not  mastered,  and 
probably  has  not  tried  to  master,  the 
idea  of  his  opponent  as  to  what  it  is  that 
is  essentially  embraced  in  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  revelation  to  man. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  defini¬ 
tion,  properly  so  called,  of  revelation, 
either  contained  in  Scripture  or  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  general  and  permanent 
consent  of  Christians.  In  a  word 
polemically  used,  of  indeterminate  or 
variable  sense.  Professor  Huxley  has  no 
title  to  impute  to  his  opponent,  without 
inquiry,  anything  more  than  it  must  of 
necessity  convey. 

But  he  seems  to  assume  that  revelation 
is  to  be  conceived  of  as  if  it  were  a  law¬ 
yer’s  parchment,  or  a  sum  in  arithmetic, 
wherein  a  flaw  discovered  at  a  particular 
point  is  ipso  facto  fatal  to  the  whole. 
Very  little  reflection  would  show  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  that  there  may  be  those 
who  find  evidences  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  Divine  knowledge  in  the  Proem 
to  Genesis  as  they  read  it  in  their  Bibles, 
without  approaching  to  any  such  con¬ 
ception.  There  is  the  uncertainty  of 
translation  ;  translators  are  not  inspired. 
There  is  the  difficulty  of  transcription  ; 
transcribers  are  not  inspired,  and  an 
element  of  error  is  inseparable  from  the 
work  of  a  series  of  copyists.  How  this 
works  in  the  long  courses  of  time  we  see 
in  the  varying  texts  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  rival  claims  not  easy  to  ad¬ 
just.  Thus  the  authors  of  the  recent 
Revision*  have  had  to  choose  in  the 
Massoretic  text  itself  between  different 
readings,  and  "  in  exceptional  cases” 
have  given  a  preference  to  the  Ancient 
Versions.  Thus,  upon  practical  grounds 
quite  apart  from  the  higher  (questions 
concerning  the  original  composition,  we 
seem  at  once  to  find  a  human  element 
in  the  sacred  text.  That  there  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  and  larger  question,  not  shut  out 
from  the  view  even  of  the  most  con¬ 


vinced  and  sincere  believers,  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley  may  perceive  by  reading,  for 
example,  Coleridge’s  Confessions  of  an 
Inquiring  Spirit.  The  question  whether 
this  Proem  bears  witness  to  a  Divine 
communication,  to  a  working  beyond 
that  of  merely  human  faculties  in  the 
composition  of  the  Scriptures,  is  essen¬ 
tially  cme  for  the  disciples  of  Bishop 
Butler  ;  a  question,  not  of  demonstra¬ 
tive,  but  of  probable  evidence.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  abandon,  but  rather  to 
defend,  the  following  proposition.  It  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  a  document 
penned  by  the  human  hand,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  human  means,  may  contain 
matter  questionable,  uncertain,  or  even 
mistaken,  and  yet  may  by  its  contents 
as  a  whole  present  such  Trlareig,  such 
moral  proofs  of  truth  Divinely  imparted, 
as  ought  irrefragably  pro  tanto  to  com¬ 
mand  assent  and  govern  practice.  A 
man  may  possibly  admit  something  not 
reconciled,  and  yet  may  be  what  Mr. 
Huxley  denounces  as  a  Reconciler. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  feasible, 
even  for  Professor  Huxley,  taking  the 
nebular  hypothesis  and  geological  dis¬ 
covery  for  his  guides,  to  give,  in  the 
compass  of  the  first  twenty-seven  verses 
of  Genesis,  an  account  of  the  cosmog¬ 
ony,  and  of  the  succession  of  life  in  the 
stratification  of  the  earth,  which  would 
combine  scientific  precision  of  statement 
with  the  majesty,  the  simplicity,  the  in¬ 
telligibility,  and  the  impressiveness  of 
the  record  before  us.  Let  me  modestly 
call  it,  for  argument’s  sake,  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  present  presumptions  and 
conclusions  of  science.  Let  roe  assume 
that  the  statement  in  the  text  as  to  plants, 
and  the  statement  of  verses  24,  25  as  to 
reptiles,  cannot  in  all  points  be  sus¬ 
tained  ;  and  yet  still  there  remain  great 
unshaken  facts  to  be  weighed.  First, 
the  fact  that  such  a  record  should  have 
been  made  at  all.  Secondly,  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  dwelling  in  generalities, 
it  has  placed  itself  under  the  severe  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  chroiiological  order,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  first  nisusoi  chaotic  matter 
to  the  consummated  production  of  a  fair 
and  goodly,  a  furnished  and  peopled 
world.  Thirdly,  the  fact  that  its  cos¬ 
mogony  seems,  in  the  light  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  to  draw  more  and  more 
of  countenance  from  the  best  natural 
philosophy  ;  and  fourthly,  that  it  has 
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described  the  successive  origins  of  the 
five  great  categories  of  present  life,  with 
which  human  experience  was  and  is  con* 
versant,  in  that  order  which  geological 
authority  confirms.  How  came  these 
things  to  be  ?  How  came  they  to  be, 
not  among  Accadians,  or  Assyrians,  or 
Egyptians,  who  monopolized  the  stores 
of  human  knowledge  when  this  wonder¬ 
ful  tradition  was  born  ;  but  among  the 
obscure  records  of  a  people  who,  dwell¬ 
ing  in  Palestine  for  twelve  hundred  years 
from  their  sojourn  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  hardly  had  force  to  stamp  even  so 
much  as  their  name  upon  the  history  of 
the  world  at  large,  and  only  then  began 
to  be  admitted  to  the  general  com¬ 
munion  of  mankind  when  their  Script¬ 
ures  assumed  the  dress  which  a  Gentile 
tongue  was  needed  to  supply  ?  It  is 
more  rational,  I  contend,  to  say  that 
these  astonishing  anticipations  were  a 
Gud-given  supply,  than  to  suppose  that 
a  race,  who  fell  uniformly  and  entirely 
short  of  the  great  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment*  of  antiquity,  should  here  not  only 
have  equalled  and  outstripped  it,  but 
have  entirely  transcended,  in  kind  even 
more  than  in  degree,  all  known  exercise 
of  human  faculties. 

Whether  this  was  knowledge  conveyed 
to  the  mind  of  the  Mosaic  author,  I  do 
not  presume  to  determine.  There  has 
been,  in  the  belief  of  Christians,  a  pro¬ 
found  providential  purpose,  little  or 
variously  visible  to  us,  which  presided, 
from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  over 
the  formation  of  the  marvellous  com¬ 
pound,  which  we  term  the  Holy  Script¬ 
ures.  This  we  wonderingly  embrace 
without  being  much  perplexed  by  the 
questions  which  are  raised  on  them  ;  for 
instance,  by  the  question.  In  what  exact 
relation  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
sometimes  termed  deutero-canonical, 
stand  to  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
Difficulties  of  detail,  such  as  may  (or 
ultimately  may  not)  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  Proem  to  Genesis,  have  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  evidence  of  revealed 
knowledge  in  this  record,  as  the  spots 
in  the  sun  to  his  all-unfolding  and  sufhc- 

*  I  write  thus  bearing  fully  in  mind  the  un> 
surpassed  sublimi^  of  much  that  it  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  subject  would  open  a  wholly  new 
line  of  argument,  which  the  piesent  article 
does  not  allow  me  to  attempt. 


ing  light.  But  as  to  the  Mosaic  writer 
himself,  all  I  presume  to  accept  is  the 
fact  that  he  put  upon  undying  record,  in 
this  portion  of  his  work,  a  series  of  par¬ 
ticulars  which,  interpreted  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  light  of  modern  knowledge,  require 
from  us,  on  the  whole,  as  reasonable  men, 
the  admission  that  we  do  not  see  how  he 
could  have  written  them,  and  that  in  all 
likelihood  he  did  not  write  them,  with¬ 
out  aid  from  the  guidance  of  a  more 
than  human  power.  It  is  in  this  guid¬ 
ance,  and  not  necessarily  or  uniformly 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  writer,  that, 
according  to  my  poor  conception,  the 
idea  of  Revelation  mainly  lies. 

And  now  one  word  on  the  subject  of 
Evolution.  I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley  in  his.  minute  acquaintance  with 
Indian  sages,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
Evolution  has  a  place  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  schools  of  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy.  Nor  can  I  comprehend  the  rapidity 
with  which  persons  of  authority  have 
come  to  treat  the  Darwinian  hypothesis 
as  having  reached  the  final  stage  of  dem¬ 
onstration.  To  the  eye  of  a  looker- 
on  their  pace  and  method  seem  rather 
too  much  like  a  steeplechase.  But  this 
may  very  well  be  due  to  their  want  of 
appropriate  knowledge  and  habits  of 
thought.  For  myself,  in  my  loose  and 
uninformed  way  of  looking  at  Evolution, 

I  feel  only  too  much  biassed  in  its  favor, 
by  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  relation  to 
the  great  argument  of  design.* 

Not  that  I  share  the  horror  with  which 
some  men  of  science  appear  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  multitude  of  what  they  term 
“  sudden  ”  acts  of  creation.  All  things 
considered,  a  singular  expression  :  but 
one,  I  suppose,  meaning  the  act  which 
produces,  in  the  region  of  nature,  some¬ 
thing  not  related  by  an  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  of  measured  and  equable  stages 
to  what  has  gone  before  it.  .But  what 
has  equality  or  brevity  of  stage  to  do 
with  the  question  how  far  the  act  is 
creative  ?  I  fail  to  see,  or  indeed  am 
somewhat  disposed  to  deny,  that  the 

*  *'  Views  like  these,  when  formulated  by 
religious  instead  of  scientific  thought,  make 
more  of  Divine  Providence  and  fore-ordination 
than  of  Divine  intervention  ;  but  perhaps  they 
are  not  the  less  theistical  on  that  account.” 
(From  the  very  remarkable  Lectures  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Asa  Gray  on  Natural  Science  and 
Religion,  p.  77.  Scribner,  New  York,  1880.) 
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short  stage  is  less  creative  than  the  long, 
the  single  than  the  manifold,  the  equable 
than  the  jointed  or  graduated  stage. 
Evolution  is,  to  me,  senes  with  develop¬ 
ment.  And  like  series  in  mathematics, 
whether  arithmetical  or  geometrical,  it 
establishes  in  things  an  unbroken  pro¬ 
gression  ;  it  places  each  thing  (if  only  it 
stand  the  test  of  ability  to  live)  in  a  dis¬ 
tinct  relation  to  every  other  thing,  and 
makes  each  a  witness  to  all  that  have 
preceded  it,  a  prophecy  of  all  that  are 
to  follow  it.  It  gives  to  the  argument 
of  design,  now  called  the  teleological 
argument,  at  once  a  wider  expansion, 
and  an  augmented  tenacity  and  solidity 
of  tissue.  But  I  must  proceed. 

I  find  Mr.  Huxley  asserting  that  the 
things  of  science,  with  which  he  is  so 
splendidly  conversant,  are  “susceptible 
of  clear,  intellectual  comprehension  “ 
{N.  C.  p.  859).  Is  this  rhetoric,  or  is 
it  a  formula  of  philosophy  ?  If  the  lat¬ 
ter,  will  it  bear  examination  ?  He  pre¬ 
eminently  understands  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  those  things  which  Nature  offers 
to  his  view  ;  but  does  he  understand 
each  thing  in  itself,  or  /low  the  last  term 
but  one  in  an  evolutional  series  passes 
into  and  becomes  the  last  ?  The  seed 
may  produce  the  tree,  the  tree  the 
branch,  the  branch  the  twig,  the  twig 
the  leaf  or  flower  ;  but  can  we  under¬ 
stand  the  slightest  mutation  of  growth 
of  Nature  in  itself  ?  can  we  tell  how  the 
twig  passes  into  leaf  or  flower,  one  jot 
more  than  if  the  flower  or  leaf,  instead 
of  coming  from  the  twig,  came  directly 
from  the  tree  or  from  the  seed  ? 

I  cannot  but  trace  some  signs  of  haste 
in  Professor  Huxley's  assertion  that, 
outside  the  province  of  science  {ibid.), 
we  have  only  imagination,  hope,  and 
ignorance.  Not,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  rob 
mankind  of  the  best  and  highest  of  their 
inheritance,  by  denying  the  reality  of 
all  but  material  objects.  But  the  state¬ 
ment  is  surely  open  to  objection,  as 
omitting  or  seeming  to  omit  from  view 
the  vast  fields  of  knowledge  only  prob¬ 
able,  which  are  not  of  mere  hope,  nor 
of  mere  imagination,  nor  of  mere  igno¬ 
rance  ;  which  include  alike  the  inward 
and  the  outward  lite  of  man  ;  within 
which  lie  the  real  instruments  of  his 
training,  and  where  he  is  to  learn  how 
to  think,  to  act,  to  be. 


I  will  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly 
the  last  page  of  Professor  Huxley’s 
paper,  in  which  he  drops  the  scientist 
and  becomes  simply  the  man.  I  read  it 
with  deep  interest,  and  with  no  small 
sympathy.  In  touching  upon  it,  I  shall 
make  no  reference  (let  him  forgive  me 
the  expression)  to  his  “  damnatory 
clauses,”  or  to  his  harmless  menace,  so 
deftly  conveyed  through  the  prophet 
Micah,  to  the  public  peace. 

The  exaltation  of  Religion  as  against 
Theology  is  at  the  present  day  not  only 
so  fashionable,  but  usually  so  domineer¬ 
ing  and  contemptuous,  that  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  Professor  Huxley  for  his  frank 
statement  (p.  859)  that  Theology  is  a 
branch  of  science  ;  nor  do  I  in  the 
smallest  degree  quarrel  with  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  Religion  and  Theology  ought 
not  to  be  confounded.  We  may  have  a 
great  deal  of  Religion  with  very  little 
'Theology  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  Theology 
with  very  little  Religion.  I  feel  sure 
that  Professor  Huxley  must  observe  with 
pleasure  how  strongly  practical,  ethical, 
and  social  is  the  general  tenor  of  the 
three  synoptic  Gospels  ;  and  how  the 
appearance  in  the  woild  of  the  great 
doctrinal  Gospel  was  reserved  to  a  later 
stage,  as  if  to  meet  a  later  need,  when 
men  had  been  toned  anew  by  the  moral¬ 
ity  and,  above  all,  by  the  life  of  our 
Lord. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  writing  against 
him,  when  I  remark  upon  the  habit  of 
treating  Theology  with  an  affectation  of 
contempt.  It  is  nothing  better,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  than  a  mere  fashion  ;  having  no 
more  reference  to  permanent  principle 
than  the  mass  of  ephemeral  fashions 
that  come  from  Paris  have  with  the  im¬ 
movable  types  of  Beauty.  Those  who 
take  for  the  burden  of  their  song  “  Re¬ 
spect  Religion,  but  despise  'Theology,” 
seem  to  me  just  as  rational  as  if  a  per¬ 
son  were  to  say,  “Admire  the  trees,  the 
plants,  the  flowers,  the  sun,  moon,  or 
stars,  but  despise  Botany,  and  despise 
Astronomy.”  Theology  is  ordered 
knowledge  ;  representing  in  the  region 
of  the  intellect  what  religion  represents 
in  the  heart  and  life  of  man.  And  this 
religion,  Mr.  Huxley  says  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  on,  is  summed  up  in  the  terms  of 
the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  8)  :  “  Do  justly, 
and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God.”  I  forbear  to  inquire  whether 
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every  addition  to  this — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  Beatitudes — is  {JV.  C. 
p.  860)  to  be  proscribed.  But  I  will  not 
dispute  that  in  these  words  is  conveyed 
the  true  ideal  of  religious  discipline  and 
attainment.  They  really  import  that 
identification  of  the  will  which  is  set  out 
with  such  wonderful  force  in  the  very 
simple  words  of  the  Paradiso — 

In  la  sua  volontade  £  nostra  pace, 
and  which  no  one  has  more  beautifully 
described  than  (I  think)  Charles  Lamb  : 
“  He  gave  his  heart  to  the  Purifier,  his 
will  to  the  Will  that  governs  the  uni¬ 
verse.  ”  It  may  be  we  shall  find  that 
Christianity  itself  is  in  some,,  sort  a 
scaffolding,  and  that  the  final  building 
is  a  pure  and  perfect  theism  :  when*  the 
kingdom  shall  be  “  delivered  up  to 
God,”  ”  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.” 
Still,  I  cannot  help  being  struck  with  an 
impression  that  Mr.  Huxley  appears  to 
cite  these  terms  of  Micah,  as  if  they  re¬ 
duced  the  work  of  religion  from  a  diffi¬ 
cult  to  a  very  easy  performance.  But 
look  at  them  again.  Examine  them 
well.  They  are,  in  truth,  in  Cowper’s 
words — 

Higher  than  the  heights  above. 

Deeper  than  the  depths  beneath. 

Do  justly,  that  is  to  say,  extinguish  self  ; 
love  mercy,  cut  utterly  away  all  the 
pride  and  wrath,  and  all  the  cupidity, 
that  make  this  fair  world  a  wilderness  ; 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God,  take  His 
will  and  set  it  in  the  place  where  thine 
own  was  used  to  rule.  ”  Ring  out  the 
old,  ring  in  the  new/’  Pluck  down  the 
tyrant  from  his  place  ;  set  up  the  true 
Master  on  His  lawful  throne. 

There  are  certainly  human  beings,  of 
happy  composition,  who  mount  these 
airy  heights  with  elastic  step,  and  with 
unbated  breath. 

Sponte  sui,  sine  lege,  fidem  rectumque  cole- 
bat,  t 

This  comparative  refinement  of  nature 
in  some  may  even  lead  them  to  under¬ 
value  the  stores  of  that  rich  armory, 
which  Christianity  has  provided  to  equip 
us  for  our  great  life-battle.  The  text  of 
the  prophet  Micah,  developed  into  all 
the  breadth  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  is  not  too  much — is  it  not  often 
all  too  little  ? — for  the  needs  of  ordinary 
men. 


*  1  Cor.  XV.  24,  28.  f  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  90. 


I  must  now  turn,  by  way  of  epilogue, 
to  Professor  Max  MUller  ;  and  I  hope 
to  show  him  that  on  the  questions  which 
he  raises  we  are  not  very  far  apart.  One 
grievous  wrong,  indeed,  he  does  me  in 
(apparently)  ascribing  to  me  the  execra¬ 
ble  word  “  theanthromorphic  ”  (N.  C. 
p.  920),  of  which  1  wholly  disclaim  the 
paternity,  and  deny  the  use.  Then  he 
says,  I  warn  him  not  to  trust  too  much 
to  etymology  (p.  921).  Not  so.  But 
only  not  to  trust  to  it  for  the  wrong  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  wrong  place  :  just  as  I 
should  not  preach  on  the  virtue  and 
value  of  liberty  to  a  man  requiring  hand¬ 
cuffs.  I  happen  to  bear  a  name  known, 
in  its  genuine  form,  to  mean  stones  or 
rocks  frequented  by  the  gled  ;  and  prob¬ 
ably  taken  from  the  habitat  of  its  first 
bearer.  Now,  if  any  human  being 
should  ever  hereafter  make  any  inquiry 
about  me,  trace  my  name  to  its  origin, 
and  therefore  describe  the  situation  of 
my  dwelling,  he  would  not  use  etymol¬ 
ogy  too  much,  but  would  use  it  ill. 
What  I  protest  against  is  a  practice,  not 
without  example,  of  taking  the  etymology 
of  mythological  names  in  Homer,  and 
thereupon  supposing  that  in  all  cases  we 
have  thus  obtained  a  guide  to  their 
Homeric  sense.  The  place  of  Nereus 
in  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  indisputable  ; 
and  here  etymology  helps  us.  But 
when  a  light-etymology  is  found  for 
Hera,  and  it  is  therefore  asserted  that 
in  Homer  she  is  a  light-goddess,  or  when, 
because  no  one  denies  that  Phoibos  is  a 
light-name,  therefore  the  Apollo  of 
Homer  was  the  Sun,  then  indeed,  not 
etymology,  but  the  misuse  of  etymology, 
hinders  and  misleads  us.  In  a  question 
of  etymology,  however,  I  shall  no  more 
measure  swords  with  Mr.  Max  Muller 
than  with  Mr.  Huxley  in  a  matter  of 
natural  science,  and  this  for  the  simple 
reason  that  my  sword  is  but  a  lath.  I 
therefore  surrender  to  the  mercy  of  this 
great  philologist  the  derivation  of  dint 
and  diner  from  dejeuner;  which  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  use  of  the 
word  dine  in  our  Bible  (as  John  xxi.  12) 
for  breakfasting  ;  a  sense  expressed  by 
La  Bruy^re  (xi.)  in  the  words,  Cliton 
ti  a  jamais  eu,  toute  sa  vie,  que  deux 
affaires,  qui  sent  de  diner  le  matin,  et  de 
souper  le  soir. 

But,  Mr.  Max  MUller  says,  I  have 
offended  against  the  fundamental  prin- 
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cipks  of  comparative  mythology  {N.  C. 
p.  919).  How,  where,  and  why,  have  I 
thus  tumbled  into  mortal  sin  ?  By 
attacking  solarism.  But  what  have  I 
attacked,  and  what  has  he  defended  ?  I 
have  attacked  nothing,  but  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  solar  theory  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  Aryan  religions  ;  and  it 
is  to  this  monopolizing  pretension  that 
I  seek  to  apply  the  name  of  solarism, 
while  admitting  that  “  the  solar  theory 
has  a  most  important  place  "  in  solving 
such  problems  {JV.  C.  p.  704).  But  my 
vis-(i-vts,  whom  I  really  cannot  call  my 
opponent,  declares  (^V.  C.  p.  919)  that 
the  solarism  I  denounce  is  not  his  solar¬ 
ism  at  all  ;  and  he  only  seeks  to  prove 
that  “  certain  portions  of  ancient 
mythology  have  a  directly  solar  origin.’  ’ 
So  it  proves  that  I  attack  only  what  he 
repudiates,  and  I  defend  what  he  de¬ 
fends.  That  is,  I  humbly  subscribe  to 
a  doctrine  which  he  has  made  famous 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  only  when  a  yoke  is  put  upon 
Homer’s  neck,  that  I  presume  to  cry 
“hands  off.”  The  Olympian  system, 
of  which  Homer  is  the  great  architect, 
is  a  marvellous  and  splendid  structure. 


FREDERI 


Following  the  guidance  of  ethnological 
affinities  and  memories,  it  incorporates 
in  itself  the  most  diversified  traditions, 
and  binds  them  into  an  unity  by  the 
plastic  power  of  an  unsurpassed  creative 
imagination.  Its  dominating  spirit  is 
intensely  human.  It  i^  therefore  of 
necessity  thoroughly  anti-elemental. 
Yet,  when  the  stones  of  this  magnificent 
fabric  are  singly  eyed  by  the  observer, 
they  bear  obvious  marks  of  having  been 
appropriated  from  elsewhere  by  the 
sovereign  prerogative  of  genius ;  of 
having  had  an  anterior  place  in  other 
systems  ;  of  having  belonged  to  Nature- 
worship,  and  in  some  cases  to  Sun- 
worship  ;  of  having  been  drawn  from 
many  quarters,  and  among  them  from 
those  which  Mr.  Max  Muller  excludes 
(p.  921)  :  from  Egypt,  and  either  from 
Palestine,  or  from  the  same  traditional 
source,  to  which  Palestine  itself  was  in¬ 
debted.  But  this  is  not  the  present 
question.  As  to  the  solar  theory,  I 
hope  I  have  shown  either  that  our 
positions  are  now  identical,  or  that,  if 
there  be  a  rift  between  them,  it  is  so 
narrow  that  we  may  conveniently  shake 
hands  across  it. — Nineteenth  Century. 


MISTRAL.  » 


BY  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 


*'  Ce  qui  fait  I’originaliti  du  g^nie  de  Mistral, 
c’est  qu’il  est  I’image  deson  pays,  tout  entier, 
pass«  et  pr6sent,  nature  et  histoire,  idiome  et 
tradition." — E.  Legoov£. 

The  name  of  Frederi  Mistral  is 
familiar  to  most  as  that  of  the  leader  of 
the  Proven9al  movement  known  as  the 
Felibrige  ;  a  movement  which,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  restored  to 
Provence  a  language  and  a  literature. 
His  name  is  familiar,  but  I  question 
whether  his  works  have  received  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  consideration  which  they  em¬ 
phatically  deserve.  The  fact  that  Mis¬ 
tral’s  poetry  is  written  in  Provencal 
must  necessarily  exclude  most  English 
readers  from  reading  him  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  but  even  those  who  know  no  lan¬ 
guage  but  their  own  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reading  a  translation  of  Miriio* 

•  There  is  one,  in  verse,  by  Mr.  H.  Crichton, 
published  by  Kegan  Paul ;  another,  in  prose. 


while  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
French  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  the  Provencal  |>oet’s  charm  in 
the  French  version  which  accompanies 
every  work.  And  Mistral  is  a  poet  de¬ 
cidedly  worth  knowing.  In  his  quaint 
simplicity,  his  perilous  closeness  to  na¬ 
ture,  his  fresh  emotion  and  early  large¬ 
ness  and  clearness  of  song  ;  as  an  epic 
poet  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  pastoral 
poet  in  the  age  of  steam-ploughs  ;  as  a 
rustic  painter  of  the  most  scrupulous 
realism,  a  historical  painter  of  brilliant 
picturesqueness :  he  is  often  unique. 


by  Mr.  G.  H.  Grant,  issued  at  Avignon  ;  and 
a  third,  in  verse,  published  more  recently  by 
Roberts  Bros.,  Boston,  by  Miss  Harriet  Waters 
Preston,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Troubadours,  old  and  new,  and  of  Mistral  in 
particular.  I  regret  to  be  unable  to  pass  any 
opinion  on  these  tftmslations,  which  1  have 
not  seen. 
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and  always  charming.  If  only  as  a  dar¬ 
ing  and  successful  innovator,  a  linguis¬ 
tic  ghost-raiser  who  has  restored  and 
reclaimed  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
Troubadours,  Mistral  is  a  notable  figure  ; 
and  he  is  something  more  than  that.  I 
think  it  may  b%  worth  our  while  to  look 
a  little  closely  into  the  character  of  his 
work,  all  the  more  worth  our  while  since 
it  lies  somewhat  out  of  the  way  of  ordi¬ 
nary  travellers  along  the  high-road,  and 
might  easily  be  overlooked. 

Frederi  Mistral  was  born  on  the  8lh 
of  September,  1830,  at  Maiano  (/>. 
Maillane),  a  village  of  1,500  inhabitants, 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Arles  ;  a  small, 
out-of-the-way,  quiet  place,  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  singular  country,  full  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  exceptional  charm,  and  among 
places  that  have  memories  still  about 
them  of  a  wonderful  past.  His  father 
lived  on  his  own  farm,  which  he  man¬ 
aged  till  his  death  in  1865.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  old  school,  simple,  pious, 
unworldly,  stern  and  romantic,  of  few 
words,  with  a  heart  and  hand  always 
open  to  a  worker.  By  the  side  of  the 
old  man,  whose  scarcely  idealized  por¬ 
trait  meets  us  again  and  again  in  his 
son’s  works,  the  boy  passed  his  child-' 
hood  and  early  youth,  familiar  from  his 
first  years  with  those  “  majestic  acts  of 
the  rustic  life  ”  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  chronicle  in  his  verse.  This  environ¬ 
ment,  so  rare  in  our  days,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  early 
ages,  had  naturally  a  strong  influence 
over  him.  He  lived  in  a  world  apart,  a 
romantic  world  ;  not  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  in  reality.  The  life  of  the 
fields  and  farm,  that  life  which  seems  to 
us  the  closest  to  Nature,  the  most 
poetical  in  its  handicraft,  was  his  real 
existence,  the  only  one  he  knew  ;  and 
in  Provence  the  rustic  life  is  exception¬ 
ally  poetical  and  dignified.  Nothing  of 
the  sordidness  of  town-dwellers  could 
come  near  him  ;  none  of  the  mean  con¬ 
ditions  of  town-life,  so  utterly  destruc¬ 
tive  of  poetry,  so  entirely  without  dig¬ 
nity  or  picturesqueness.  He  passed  his 
days  in  the  open  air,  among  the  proud 
peasant  laborers  of  the  fields  and  vine¬ 
yards,  and  in  addition  to  this,  as  if  still 
further  to  educate  him  for  his  special 
task  in  poetry,  he  could  retreat,  when 
he  liked,  into  the  other,  dimmer  world 
which  lies  about  childhood,  a  world  to 


which  Perrault  is  chamberlain,  and  of 
which  most  mothers  hold  the  keys. 
For,  beyond  most  countries,  Provence 
has  a  special  wealth  of  songs  and 
legends.  Mistral  tells  us  how  his 
mother  used  to  sing  to  him,  as  she  sat 
at  her  spinning-wheel,  old  songs,  and 
nursery-rhymes,  and  popular  ballads. 
It  was  she  who  taught  him  the  very 
name  of  MirHo.  All  this  sank  deep 
into  the  child’s  heart — part  for  the 
song’s  sake,  and  part  because  of  the 
singer’s  ;  and  we  may  assign,  I  think, 
to  this  cause  the  commencement  of  that 
passionate  affection  for  the  old  language 
and  literature  of  Provence  which  was 
afterwards  to  bear  such  good  fruit. 

.\t  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  Frederi  went 
to  school  at  Avignon,  to  be  cooped  up, 
he  tells  us,  still  with  a  whimsical  im¬ 
patience  at  the  recollection,  “  more 
straitly  than  the  lambs  in  my  father’s 
sheep-folds.”  All  children  feel  a  soli¬ 
tariness  and  strangeness  on  the  first 
leaving  home  for  school  ;  but  the  change 
for  him  was  not  a  mere  change  of  resi¬ 
dence.  Not  only  was  he  taken  from 
friends  to  strangers,  and  from  the  fields 
to  the  town,  but  at  Avignon  he  found 
himself  in  a  world  speaking  a  new  lan¬ 
guage.  At  home  he  spoke  Provencal ; 
here  he  had  to  speak  French.  The  les¬ 
sons  were  hateful  to  him  ;  his  heart  was 
still  at  the  farm  ;  and  he  cherished  the 
recollection  of  his  mother’s  Proven9al 
songs  as  the  one  delightful,  and  at  the 
same  time  sad,  recollection.  Gradually 
this  feeling  of  distaste  wore  off.  He 
began  to  find  in  Virgil  and  Homer  the 
manners  and  ideas  of  his  own  land,  and 
a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  drew  him  to 
them.  Then,  in  his  words,  ”  the  sub¬ 
lime  beauty  of  the  ancient  writers  pene¬ 
trated  his  heart and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  essayed,  in  secret,  to  translate 
into  Proven9al  the  first  Eclogue  of 
Virgil.  About  this  time,  in  the  year 
1845,  an  event  occurred  which  still  fur¬ 
ther  influenced  him  in  the  direction  of 
poetry  and  Provence.  This  was  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  pensionnat,  as  teacher,  of 
a  young  man  named  Roumaniho  {Fr. 
Roumanille),  an  old  neighbor  and  soon 
a  close  friend.  Roumaniho,  ”  already 
stung  by  the  Proven9al  bee,”  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  series  of  poems,  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  as  Margarideto — "  Daisies,”  in 
the  old  language  of  his  land.  He 
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showed  them  to  Mistral.  It  was  enough. 
“  When  he  showed  me,  in  their  spring 
freshness,  these  pretty  meadow-dowers, 
a  great  trembling  took  hold  on  my  being, 
and  I  cried  :  '  Behold  the  dawn  that  my 
soul  awaited  to  awaken  !  ’  ”  From  that 
time  the  two  friends  had  but  one  aim — 
to  restore  the  beautiful  language  spoken 
by  their  mothers,  the  beautiful  dead' 
speech  of  the  Troubadours,  and  to  make 
it  once  more  a  living  language  of  song. 
We  may  date  from  this  moment  the 
Proven9al  Renaissance. 

In  1848,  after  nearly  a  year  spent  on 
his  father’s  farm — a  fruitful  year,  which 
witnessed  the  birth  of  a  poem  four  cantos 
long  on  The  Harvest,  probably  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  MirHo,  and  which  gave  his 
parents  to  see  that  their  son  was  too 
poetically  fond  of  the  farm  to  be  ever 
a  good  farmer, — Mistral  went  to  Aix  to 
study  law.  He  must  have  pursued  his 
legal  studies  with  tolerable  vigor,  for  in 
1851  he  took  his  degree  ;  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  even  then  there  was  another 
study  more  engrossing  to  him  than  law, 
and  that  was  poetry.  At  Aix  he  met 
his  old  schoolfellow  and  fellow-poet 
Ans^ume  (Anselme)  Mathifeu.  The  two 
legal  students  delighted,  as  he  tells  us, 
to  refresh  with  poetry  the  dryness  of  the 
Pandects  and  the  Civil  Code  ;  and  when 
Roumaniho,  about  this  time,  issued  at 
Avignon  his  book  of  Prouvenfalo  {Les 
Pravenfales),  some  of  Mistral’s  verses 
were  published  in  it.  On  returning 
home  in  1851,  Mistral’s  father  was  wise 
enough  to  allow  him  to  follow  his  bent. 
He  threw  his  lawyer’s  gown  on  a  hedge, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  Provence  and 
poetry. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Roumaniho, 
a  band  of  young  poets.  Mistral,  Auban^u 
(Aubanel),  Mathi^u,  Crousihat  (Crou- 
sillat)  and  others,  began  frequently  to 
meet  together,  now  here,  now  there,  but 
most  often  at  Avignon,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  one  another  in  their 
work,  reading  their  new  poems,  and 
holding  fete.  Atone  of  these  reunions, 
held  at  Font-Segugno,  May  21st,  1854, 
the  name. of  Felibrige  was  adopted  for 
the  league,  and  the  members  of  it  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  Felibre.  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  is  hard  to  say,  and 
the  story  sometimes  told  of  its  origin 
may  be  true  or  not.  This  is  the  account 
given  in  a  curious  book,  entitled 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLIII.,  No.  3 


Miejour,  or  the  Land  of  the  Felibre,  by 
J.  Duncan  Craig,  D.D. — a  work  in 
which  some  valuable  information  is 
given  respecting  the  Felibrige,  but  so 
inextricably  imbedded  in  a  mass  of 
Provencal  legends,  missionary  talk, 
guide-book  information,  and  philological 
disquisition,  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
“  Frederi  Mistral,  Anselme  Matthieu, 
Joseph  Roumanille,  and  some  four 
others  were  assembled  one  evening  in  a 
garden  of  roses,  ’neath  the  shade  of  a 
trellised  vine,  to  form  an  association  of 
poets  using  the  Proven9al  language. 
Suddenly  an  old  wrinkled  woman  ap¬ 
peared,  and  as  she  looked  upon  the  band, 
exclaimed  thrice,  *  Felibre — Felibre — 
Felibre — ’  and  then  this  aged  sibyl  van¬ 
ished  from  the  garden.  ‘  Let  us  call 
ourselves  Felibre,’  cried  Frederi  Mistral 
— and  so  the  name  began.”  Such,  at 
least  (in  his  own  English),  is  Mr.  Craig’s 
account. 

At  some  of  these  meetings  Mistral  read 
aloud,  not  without  applause,  portions  of 
a  poem  on  which  he  was  engaged  for 
seven  years — Mirlio,  the  first  and  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  of  his  works.  It  was 
published  at  Avignon  in  the  beginning 
of  1859,*  and  the  reception  accorded  to 
it,  not  only  in  Provence,  but  throughout 
France,  was  very  remarkable.  Although 
the  poem  was  written  in  a  language  which 
had  fallen  into  discredit,  a  language 
which  had  become  a  patois,  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  French  critics  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  recognition  ;  Lamartine,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  welcomed  the 
new-  poet  with  generous  praise  ;  the  book 
was  crowned  by  the  Academic  ;  and, 
finally,  Gounod  took  from  it  the  subject 
of  an  opera,  which  has  recently  been 
performed,  I  believe,  in  London.  From 
an  obscure  local  poet.  Mistral  became  a 
Parisian  celebrity.  More  than  that,  he 
was  permitted  to  take  his  place  among 
the  most  eminent  poets  of  his  time. 
This  place  he  has  since  maintained  by 
the  publication  of  two  other  notable 
works  :  Calendau,\  in  1867,  Nerto,\  in 
1884  ;  besides  a  volume  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  poems,  Lis  Isclo  d'  Or,  issued  in 
i87.S-§ _ 

*  Now  published  byCarpentier, I  vol.  in-iSmo. 

f  I  vol.  in-8vo.,  Roumanille,  Avignon. 

j  I  vol.  in-8vo.,  6cu,  Hachelte. 

g  I  vol.  in-i8mo.,  Roumanille,  Avignon  ;  and 
Lemerre.  • 
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Mistral's  position  at  the  head  of  an  sorbed  in  the  life  he  paints.  Instead  of 
important  philologico-poetical  movement  saying  that  each  of  his  three  chief  poems 
is  apt  to  dim  our  eyes  to  his  great  merit  Js  a  little  epic,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  pref- 
— that  of  being,  in  the  pure  sense,  a  erable  to  say  that  the  three  combine  in 
poet.  But  he  is  this,  and  he  has  been  one,  and  that  together  they  make  a 
called  a  great  poet,  and  compared  quite  single  Epic  of  Provence.  Mirlio  deals 
seriously,  by  serious  and  critical  per-  chiefly  with  the  pastoral  aspect,  with  the 
sons,  with  Homer,  Theocritus,  Dante,  life  of  the  field  and  the  farm.  It  is  a 
For  myself,  while  I  cannot  quite  say  rustic  tale,  full  of  a  large  leisure  and 
that  I  consider  M.  Mistral  either  a  serenity ;  the  apotheosis  of  the  country 
Homer  or  a  Dante,  I  am  assured  that  life.  Calendau  gives  us  the  life  of  the 
as  an  epic  poet,  pastoral  and  romantic,  mountains  and  the  sea-coast ;  it  is  a 
the  author  of  Mirlio  fills  a  vacant  place  story  of  adventure,  of  romance  ;  it  shows 
in  contemporary  literature,  and  that  his  us  something  of  the  towns,  of  the  towns 
work  has  the  property  of  exciting  in  us  en  ffte^  and  of  the  picturesque  robber- 
that  “  peculiar  quality  of  pleasure  which  chivalry  of  the  past.  Nerto  takes  us 
we  cannot  get  elsewhere,”  to  which  the  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  age  of 
most  exquisite  critic  of  our  day  refers  the  Avignonese  popes,  and  paints,  in  a 
the  charm  of  all  original  work.  I  shall,  tableau  of  surprising  largeness  and  brill- 
therefore,  attempt  in  these  pages,  not  so  iance,  the  whole  Proven9al  life  of  the 
much  a  description  of  Mistral  the  Felibre  Middle  Ages.  Always  Provence.  It  is 
as  an  analysis  of  Mistral  the  poet.  That  Mistral's  distinction  that  he  has  devoted 
Mistral  has  assisted  in  reviving  the  Ian-  all  his  genius,  without  any  exception  or 
guage  of  Provence,  and  that  he  writes  in  reservation,  to  the  exposition  of  his 
Proven9al,  is  an  accident — an  accident  country.  For  him,  it  is  probably  as 
of  supreme  importance,  indeed,  and  of  much  a  matter  of  patriotism,  education, 
which  I  have  tried  in  the  foregoing  pages  natural  sympathy  and  tendency,  as  of 
to  explain  the  cause  ;  but  still  an  acci-  deliberate  artistic  selection  ;  perhaps 
dent.  For  the  tone  which  it  has  con-  more  so  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
tributed  to  his  verse  we  must  consider  it  more  fortunate  for  his  art  could  have 
with  attention  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  happened.  The  presence  of  this  figure 
remember  that  it  is  a  quite  secondary  of  Provence,  everywhere  Provence,  con- 
matter,  after  all.  The  first  question,  in  tributes  a  certain  special  ”  note  ”  to  his 
this  case  as  in  every  case,  is.  Of  what  poetry,  like  the  inevitable  Scotland  of 
value  is  this  body  of  poetry  ?  what  is  its  Burns,  whom  Mistral  resembles  in  this, 
individual  charm  ?  that  by  writing  exclusively  in  the  idiom 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  special  charm  of  his  native  country,  and  on  topics  re- 
of  Mistral’s  poetry  lies  in  a  certain  way  lating  to  his  country  only,  he  becomes, 
of  looking  at  nature  and  life,  and  of  de-  for  the  general  world,  that  country’s 
picting  them,  which  I  might,  perhaps,  representative  ;  so  that  when  we  say 
express  by  calling  the  poet  a  sort  of  Mistral  we  say  Provence,  as  when  we 
epical  Theocritus.  His  works  are  not  say  Burns  we  say  Scotland.  This  is  to 
exactly  epics  ;  they  are  not  precisely  be  a  specialist,  but  a  specialist  of  a  very 
idyls.  They  unite  some  of  the  charac-  noble  kind  ;  for  in  poetry  intensity  is 
teristics  of  a  Theocritan  idyl  with  an  ap-  everything. 

proach  to  the  general  manner  of  a  Miriio,  I  have  said,  represents  the 
Homeric  epic — the  Odyssey,  not  the  pastoral  side  of  Provence,  and  it  is  as  a 
Iliad.  The  epic  is  the  special  growth  pastoral  poet  that  Mistral  is  most  unique 
of  primitive  ages,  and  it  has  been  lost  and  most  satisfying.  In  England  our 
from  amongst  us  because  we  have  lost,  great  pastoral  poet  is  Wordsworth  ;  but 
in  our  life  and  in  our  thought,  the  sim-  Wordsworth  approaches  nature  and  the 
plicity  and  the  straightforward  objec-  country  life  in  a  very  different  spirit 
tiveness  of  the  early  world.  But  Mistral  from  Mistral,  and  has  an  entirely 
succeeds  in  producing  epical  narratives,  different  material  to  work  upon.  Words- 
without  the  least  affectation  or  anti-  worth  regards  nature  with  awe,  with  ad- 
quarianism,  because  his  Provence  is  still  miration,  with  an  intense  but  lofty  affec- 
primitive,  still  simple,  pastoral,  and  tion  ;  he  has  a  preference  for  sublimity, 
romantic^  and  because  he  himself  is  ab-  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  or  in  turn 
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**  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  but 
for  these  individually,  as  parts  of  nature 
and  of  God’s  creation,  not  from  their 
connection  with  either  humanity  or  the 
English  soil.  But  Mistral  looks  at  nature 
from  a  Provencal  stand-point,  his  de¬ 
scriptions  are  of  distinct  places,  and  are 
faithful  to  every  detail ;  and  they  are  al¬ 
ways  employed,  elaborate  as  they  are,  as 
a  background  to  the  story.  Then  the 
story,  instead  of  being  (as  in  Words¬ 
worth)  a  simple  annal  of  the  poor,  is  a 
romantic  tale,  a  narrative  with  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  novel,  or  like  that  of  a  poem 
of  Walter  Scott-  The  rustic  novels  of 
Thomas  Hardy  occur  to  me  as,  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  nearest  parallel  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  with  Mistral’s  Miriio.  The 
parallel,  of  course,  only  holds  good  to  a 
certain  extent ;  even  if  Miriio  were 
written  in  prose  it  would  possess  a 
romantic  poetry,  an  imaginative  splendor 
of  which  we  can  And  no  trace  in  the 
quiet  novels  of  Mr.  Hardy.  But,  for 
all  that,  there  is  a  certain  resemblance, 
not  to  be  overlooked,  between  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  manner  of  Miriio  and,  let  us 
say.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowds  or 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  Mistral’s 
pictures  of  the  farmer’s  daughter,  of  her 
father,  of  her  suitors,  of  the  basket-mak¬ 
ing  hero,  the  old  laborers,  the  harvest, 
cattle-tending,  and  the  like,  have  all  the 
precision  and  completeness,  if  little  of 
the  humor,  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  Mr.  Hardy’s  novels;  while  in  the 
poem  these  are  elevated,  by  sheer  sim¬ 
plicity  of  imaginative  realism,  to  really 
exquisite  poetry. 

The  chief  charm  of  Mireio  lies,  no 
doubt,  in  the  vivid  truth  and  the  realistic 
beauty  of  its  rustic  scenes  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  these  would  be  in  themselves 
quite  so  charming  were  it  not  for  the 
romantic  interest  which,  all  through  the 
poem,  is  thrown  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
lovers.  The  central  story  of  Vincen 
and  Mireio  is  genuinely  romantic  ;  and 
this  romance  receives  its  most  appro¬ 
priate  setting  in  the  contrasted  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  pastoral  life.  Like  a 
clear  ripple  of  sun-smitten  water  through 
a  meadow  of  grazing  kine,  the  love-story 
of  these  two,  at  once  simple  and  pas¬ 
sionate,  threads  the  course  of  this  rustic 
tale.  Not  romance  merely,  but  super¬ 
naturalism,  enters  into  Mistral’s  picture  ; 
but  of  this  I  shall  speak  more  fully  when 


we  come  to  Nerto.  Nerto  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  supernatural,  as  Calendau  is 
specially  the  romantic,  section  of  the 
grand  Epic  of  Provence  ;  Miriio,  con¬ 
taining  in  considerable  measure  both 
qualities,  is  by  comparison  chiefly  of  a 
homely  naturalism — a  picture  of  Prov¬ 
ence  in  its  rural  aspect,  exact,  minute  ; 
a  description,  not  a  vision,  yet  in  every 
detail  poetical,  trivial  in  none. 

When  Mistral  wrote  Miriio  he  tried 
to  render  it  completely  representative  of 
Provence.  He  filled  it  with  Provencal 
lore,  he  crowded  it  with  tales  and 
legends  of  the  past,  as  well  as  with  pict¬ 
ures  and  stories  of  the  present ;  but 
with  all  his  pains,  and  notwithstanding 
the  wealth  of  material  which  he  lavished 
upon  it,  there  remained  unrecognized 
and  unrecorded  much  which  found  a 
place  among  his.impressions,  and  which 
he  desired  to  chronicle  in  his  epical 
verse.  After  seven  years  of  patient 
labor  a  new  poem,  Calendau^  written  in 
the  same  measure  as  Miriio*  appeared. 
The  poem  has  not  become  so  popular 
as  its  predecessor  ;  and  in  this  case  1 
think  that  the  popular  verdict,  the  verdict 
of  seven  editions  against  one,  is  substan¬ 
tially  a  just  one.  Naturally,  Mistral 
will  not  allow  that  Calendau  contains 
less  poetry  than  Miriio.  In  the  latter, 
he  says,  nature  predominates  ;  in  the 
former,  imagination  ;  and  that  is  why 
people  prefer  the  earlier  work.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  distinction,  but  it  is 
not  the  whole  truth.  Calendau  is  on  the 
whole  a  less  admirable  work,  because, 
though  more  elaborate  in  its  scheme,  it 
is  less  perfect  and  unique,  less  fresh  and 
charming  in  tone  and  workmanship,  a 
little  more  modern  and  artificial.  But 
no  doubt  it  manifests  a  certain  strength 
and  breadth  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  its  predecessor. 

Miriio,  by  the  very  perfection  of  its 
plan,  is  limited  within  a  somewhat 
narrow  range  of  pasture-land  and  low¬ 
land  ;  but  in  Calendau  the  author  fol* 


*  It  is  a  curious  measure.  I  wHl  explain  it 
by  giving  the  first  stanza  of  Miriio. 

Cante  uno  chato  de  Prov^n90. 

Dins  lis  amour  de  sa  jouven9o, 

A  trav^s  de  la  Crau,  vers  la  mar,  dins  li  bla 
Umble  escoulan  d6u  grand  Oumero, 

I^u  la  vole  segui.  Coume  ^ro 
R^n  qu’  uno  chato  de  la  terro 
En  foro  de  la  Crau  se  n’es  gaire  parla. 
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lows  the  fortunes  of  his  hero  from  town 
to  town,  from  height  to  height,  painting 
the  life  of  the  fisher  and  the  hunter  with 
a  brilliant  and  shifting  scenic  back¬ 
ground.  Now  we  see  the  tumult  and 
brisk  action  of  the  tunny*fishing — a  scene 
treated  with  epical  fulness  of  detail  ; 
now  the  water-tournament,  the  popular 
fete,  the  pine-clad  summits  of  the 
Ksterels,  a  combat  with  bandits,  a  fite- 
dieu,  an  orgy,  and  a  mountain-wood  on 
fire.  Every  scene  is  described  with  Mis¬ 
tral’s  customary  fulness  and  graphic 
force,  now  broadly  touched,  now  mi¬ 
nutely  indicated,  but  always  with  the 
same  reverent  veracity,  always  with  the 
same  imaginative  realism.  Mistral  is  a 
painter  who  can  paint  either  frescoes  or 
miniatures  ;  in  this  book,  for  instance, 
there  are  passages  which  for  painstaking 
minuteness  would  do  credit  to  the  com¬ 
piler  of  a  guide-book,  while  elsewhere  a 
scene  or  a  landscape  will  be  flashed  on 
us  with  a  touch  or  a  phrase.  Here  are 
a  couple  of  stanzas,  which  I  have  ren¬ 
dered  into  prose  in  order  to  retain  the 
exact  quality  of  the  original — itsquaint- 
ne«s,  its  simplicity,  its  curious  truthful¬ 
ness. 

And  over  the  abrupt  tiers  hangs  the  huge¬ 
headed  pompion  ;  and  from  amongst  the  stone- 
heaps  the  vigorous  aloe  shoots  up  towards  God 
its  candelabrum  ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  barberry 
grows  black  in  the  ravines  ;  and  like  a  turkey- 
cock  the  red  pomegranate  crests  the  thickets. 

The  olive-trees,  intermingling  their  lines 
with  the  vine-rows,  cover  the  terraces  with 
silvery  forests  ;  chestnuts  and  oaks  overshadow 
the  mountain-slope  ;  and  the  old  pines,  making 
melody,  darken  the  hill-tops. 

These  details  are  literal,  if  you  will, 
but  the  picture  is  touched  with  fancy  as 
well,  just  so  little  transformed  in  the 
process,  however,  as  to  leave  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  scene  described,  a 
merit  not  always  to  be  found  in  poetry. 

Unlike  Mistral’s  other  works,  Calen- 
dau  has  a  leading  purpose,  a  sort  of  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  air,  which  is  so  much 
commoner  in  literature  that  it  is  hardly 
an  equivalent  for  naivtU.  Running 
through  vhe  whole  strange  series  of  sights 
and  adventures,  and  linking  them  to¬ 
gether  into  a  certain  sort  of  unity,  is  one 
aim,  never  lost  quite  put  of  sight ;  an 
attempt,  namely,  to  represent  the  gradual 
elevation,  through  the  ennobling  and 
refining  influence  of  true  love,  of  a  soul 
buffeted  by  temptation,  and  in  danger. 


by  its  very  strength  and  force,  of  rest¬ 
ing  content  in  some  great  material 
achievement.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
something  superior  in  having  a  purpose 
of  this  sort  ;  no  doubt  there  often  is  ; 
but  I  for  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mistral  might  better  have  left  it  alone. 
His^^/rr^is  of  another  kind,  his  method 
of  treatment  essentially  different,  and 
the  genre  which  he  professes  receives  no 
accession  of  dignity,  I  imagine,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  leading  motive  apart 
from  the  ever-present  Provencal  passion, 
which,  even  in  this  book,  dominates 
really,  thrusting  into  actual  secondari¬ 
ness  the  apparently  ruling  quality. 
Calendau  is  the  second  part  of  the 
Proven9al  epic,  and  with  it  Mistral 
closes  the  chronicle  of  the  present,  I 
should  say,  rather,  of  the  recent  past. 
MirHoin^  Calendau  in  no  sense  his¬ 
torical  ;  they  are,  if  not  absolutely  of 
the  present,  yet  comparatively  so.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  devoted  to  the  outdoor 
life,  the  peasant  existence,  the  fields,  vil¬ 
lages,  mountains  ;  together  they  present 
a  panorama  of  all  Provence.  Nerto,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  complete  the  picture, 
deals  with  the  remote  past,  and  is  a  his¬ 
torical  romance  enacted  in  the  throng 
of  cities  and  in  the  thick  of  notable 
events. 

The  poem  was  published  in  1884.  It 
is  in  a  different  measure  from  Mirho  and 
Calendau;  short,  light  couplets,  in  alter¬ 
nate  single  and  double  rhymes,  in  place 
of  the  modulated  sweep  of  the  seven- 
lined  stanza.  Perhaps  even  more  than 
that,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  improvisa¬ 
tion  ;  which  with  Mistral,  as  with  the 
original  troubadours,  is  literally  the  case. 
We  are  told  that  he  sings  his  verses  as  he 
makes  them,  often  in  the  open  air. 
Nerto  reminds  one  a  little  of  Scott  ; 
but  the  compliment  of  the  comparison  is 
to  Scott,  and  not  to  Mistral.  There  is 
a  richness,  a  color,  in  the  work  of  the 
Provencal,  which  the  English  poet  had 
no  conception  of  ;  while  Scott,  with  all 
his  worship  of  the  past,  has  never  com¬ 
pressed  into  verse  so  much  of  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  Mistral  has 
done  in  this  astonishingly  brilliant 
romance.  In  a  series  of  tableaux,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  most  consummate  skill, 
the  poet  has  revived  for  us  one  typical 
period  of  mediaeval  Provencal  history, 
the  period  when  Avignon  still  held. 
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soon  to  hold  no  longer,  the  last  of  her 
popes.  Benedict  XIII.  Mistral  has 
raised  the  dead,  and  set  the  ghosts  of 
history  to  move  before  us,  arranging 
and  ordering  them  in  our  sight,  so  that 
they  may  play  their  parts  as  if  they 
lived.  And  although  the.  part  of  the 
historic  ghost-raiser  is  a  difficult  one, 
he  has  played  it  with  singular  success. 
Something  of  the  hue  and  heat  of  life  is 
about  his  men  and  women  of  the  past ; 
they  crowd  the  sunlight  of  his  pages,  not 
as  if  they  were  ghosts,  but  as  if  they 
really  lived.  It  is  a  genuine  mediaeval 
picture,  painted  with  full  knowledge  and 
power,  and  with  a  perfection  of  sym¬ 
pathy  which  avoids  the  least  shuck  of  an 
intruding  nineteenth-century  touch. 
There  is  an  old-world  simplicity  in  it,  a 
mode  of  presentment  which  cunningly 
stimulates  that  love  of  colors,  of  text- 
^ures,  of  distinct  and  definite  traits, 
which  characterizes  the  old  romances, 
and  withal  a  combined  broadness  and 
minuteness  in  the  treatment  which  seems 
exactly  to  catch  the  media-val  spirit  and 
precisely  to  represent  it. 

Nerto  is  purely  romantic,  but  its 
romance  is  derived  from  love,  from  his¬ 
tory,  and  from  superstition — if  so  gross  a 
title  may  be  used  to  express  so  delicate 
an  essence  as  the  angelic  and  demonic 
legends  of  early  Catholicism.  The  mere 
names  of  the  cantos  are  enough  to  show 
how  finely  representative  is  the  poem  ; 
the  Baron,  the  Pope,  the  King,  the  Lion, 
the  Nun,  the  Angel,  the  Devil.  In  the 
earlier  cantos  we  have  more  especially 
the  history.  Baron,  Pope,  and  King 
pass  before  us,  and  the  air  is  full  of 
bustle  and  shouting  ;  throngs,  holiday- 
dressed,  press  and  sway  in  the  dust ; 
and  all  that  is  most  picturesque,  all  that 
is  most  significant  in  the  life  of  the  time, 
is  presented  to  us,  in  lines  that  are  full 
of  sunlight  and  bright  color.  Passing 
onwards,  we  behold  the  sad  serenity  of 
the  convent,  "  where  the  nuns  walk 
quietly,  like  shadows,  wearing  their  veils 
so  great  and  long  and  again  the  won¬ 
derful  forest-scenes,  beautiful  as  the 
forest  poetry  and  music  in  the  Siegfried 
of  Wagner,  scenes  of  a  more  exquisite 
charm  than  Mistral  has  perhaps  ever 
elsewhere  conceived.  This,  too,  is  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  devil  and  angel  still 
visibly  walked  the  world  ;  so  we  have, 
towards  the  end,  the  very  apotheosis  of 


\ 

the  Catholic  spirit.  The  description,  in 
the  last  canto,  of  the  palace  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  the  enchanted  castle  with 
its  “  zigzag  ways  and  labyrinthine  gar¬ 
dens,  where  whoever  enters  is  lost,  with 
evil  words  heard  and  with  sighs  behind 
the  clusters,  and  twisted  trees  and 
sombre  plants,  with  strange  flowers  and 
perfumes  that  daze  you  like  a  smoke 
this  description,  full  of  weird  and  fan¬ 
tastic  beauty,  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  imaginative  writing  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  any  living  poet. 
Singularly  enough  in  a  French  poet. 
Mistral  has  an  exceptional  mastery  over 
the  supernatural.  In  Miriio  he  showed 
in  two  places — the  description  of  the 
death-voyage  of  Ourrias,  in  the  5th 
canto,  and  the  whole  canto  of  The  Sor¬ 
ceress — a  true  Teutonic  feeling  for  the 
grotesque  and  unearthly,  to  which  I  can 
recollect  no  parallel  in  French  literature 
except  in  that  prose-poem  of  Michelet, 
Za  ^rcilre.  In  Nerto  the  supernatural 
is  mure  constantly  employed,  and  in  a 
somewhat  different  way.  It  is  that  note 
of  other-woildliness  which  so  completely 
fascinated  the  brains  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  translated  itself  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  bizarre  and  beautiful  and  grotesque 
forms,  into  the  gurgoyles  of  their  sacred 
edifices,  the  illuminated  dragons  of  their 
missals,  and  the  legends,  so  simple  that 
they  seem  almost  intentionally  humor¬ 
ous,  of  their  poets  and  romancists 
manqui.  Here  we  see  faith  and  humor 
hand-in-hand,  laughing  but  reverencing 
— a  combination  which  we  have  lost, 
and  which  only  an  art  such  as  Mistral’s, 
fed  from  a  country  which  belongs  even 
now  to  the  past,  can  recall  and  repre¬ 
sent. 

It  is  by  his  three  great  poems  that 
Mistral’s  name  will  live,  but  these  do 
not  represent  the  whole  of  his  work. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  stupendous  task  of  com¬ 
piling  a  Proven9al  Dictionary,  one  might 
almost  say  of  creating  it — a  task  now 
well-nigh  finished,  it  is  said.  Besides 
this,  he  has  written  a  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  pieces — popular  songs  and 
ballads,  occasional  poems,  wedding 
songs,  toasts,  &c.  Many  of  these  are 
published  in  the  volume  entitled  Lis 
Isclo  d'Or,  or  The  Isles  of  Gold.  Even 
in  this  varied  collection  there  is  scarcely 
anything  not  relating,  directly  or  in- 
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directly,  to  Provence.  Mistral  has  in¬ 
deed  composed  many  of  them  for  the 
express  purpose  of  awakening  a  taste 
for  their  native  language  among  the 
peasants  ;  a  purpose  in  which  he  has 
been  so  signally  successful  that  there  is 
now  scarcely  a  village  in  Provence 
where  his  songs  are  not  sung.  To  give 
some  idea  of  these  poems,  I  have  at* 
tempted  in  English,  in  the  measure  of 
the  original,  a  version  of  the  “  Song  of 
the  Sun  (Lou  Cant  dou  Soultu),  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  Mistral,  and,  we  are 
told,  already  the  popular  song  of  the 
South  of  France. 

Mighty  sun  of  our  Provence, 

Gay  the  Mistral’s  boonfellow. 

Thou  that  drainest  the  Durance 
Like  a  draught  of  wine  of  Crau, 

Light  thy  shining  lamp  on  high. 

Let  the  shade  and  sorrow  fly. 

Soon,  soon,  soon. 

Rise,  fair  sun,  into  the  sky  ! 


As  a  sample  of  the  lighter  pieces,  take 
this  pretty  fancy,  Li  Grihet,  “  The 
Crickets ' ' : 

"  How  comes  it,  little  cricket,  pray. 

Shining  and  black  as  jet,  all  day 
You  do  not  sing  a  single  tune. 

And  yet.  at  even,  with  the  moon. 

You  chant  the  laborer's  vesper-lay?” 

”  Ah  !  such  a  gabbling  makes  the  throng 
Of  drones  and  bees  the  whole  day  long. 
That  if  we  sang  you  could  not  hear. 

And  if  it  rose  into  the  air  * 

The  birds  would  eat  us  for  our  song  !” 

*■  Poor  crickets  T'  “  But  when,  prudently. 
Dame  Bustle  gathers  homeward,  we. 

All  very  silent,  waiting  till 
Each  sound  subsides  and  all  is  still. 

Upon  the  turf  watch  patiently. 

”  And  then  all  softly  we  unite 

Our  little  voices  with  delight 

That  a  sweet  strain  they  may  upraise  ; 

And  the  moon  hears,  spinning  her  rays, 

Our  little  song  upon  the  night.” 


Though  thou  scorchest  like  a  flame. 

Yet,  ere  quite  the  summer  pale. 

Like  a  god's  these  shout  thy  name, 

Arles,  Avignon,  and  Marseille  ! 

Lightthy  shining  lamp  on  high,  etc. 

Poplars,  for  a  sight  of  thee. 

Higher  and  ever  higher  shoot. 

And  the  very  mushroom,  see. 

Comes  up  at  the  thistle’s  foot.* 

Light  thy  shining  lamp  on  high,  etc. 

'Tis  the  sun,  friends,  brought  to  birth 
Work  and  sung,  twin  boons  to  bless. 
And  the  love  of  mother  earth. 

And  the  tender  homesickness. 

Light  thy  shining  lamp  on  high,  etc. 


But  these  minor  p>oems  are,  after  all, 
only  the  diversions  of  an  epoist.  Beau¬ 
tiful  as  they  are,  it  is  conceivable  that 
other  pens  might  possibly  have  written 
them  ;  while  it  is  absolutely  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  any  other  poet  of  our  day,  save 
Mistral  only,  could  have  written  the 
Proven9al  triad,  MirHo,  Calendau,  and 
Nerto.  Mistral  has  shown,  in  an  age 
when  the  prevailing  tone  of  poetry  is  a 
tone  of  doubt,  unrest,  and  uneasy  self- 
consciousness,  that  it  is  possible  still  to 
be  simple,  still  to  retain  the  clear  sanity 
of  the  early  singers,  finding  life  joyous, 
and  a  beloved  fatherland  an  unfailing 


‘Tis  the  sun  brings *beat  and  light, 
God  forbid  it  e’er  befall 
That  he  hide  his  face  from  sight — 
That  would  be  the  end  of  ^1  ! 

Light  thy  shining  lamp  on  high. 
Let  the  shade  and  sorrow  fly. 
Soon,  soon, soon. 

Rise,  fair  sun,  into  the  sky  ! 


inspiration.  He  has  shown  that  it  is 
still  possible  to  strike  the  true  pastoral 
note,  still  p>ossible,  in  these  late  days,  to 
write  an  epic  and  to  write  it  without 
falseness  or  incongruity.  And  in  this 
lies  his  distinction,  and  his  importance 
for  us. — National  Review. 


DARWINISM  AND  DEMOCRACY. 
BY  W.  S.  LILLY. 


It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  prac¬ 
tical  importance  of  the  body  of  teaching 
commonly  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  late  Mr.  Darwin.  There  is  perhaps 
no  department  of  intellectual  activity  in 


*  Allusion  to  a  Proven9al  proverb. 


which  it  does  not  directly  touch  upon 
the  gravest  problems.  My  present  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  consider  its  bearing  upon  the 
theory  of  the  public  order  usually  spoken 
of  as  Democracy  :  a  theory  no  less  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  political  world  than  Dar¬ 
winism  in  the  woild  of  thought.  But  it 
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will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
examine  both  these  vocables  a  little. 
Our  age  lives  upon  a  small  stock  of  com¬ 
monplaces,  and  is  dominated  by  a  few 
phrases.  Words,  as  Goethe  complains, 
take  the  place  of  ideas.  And  one  result 
is  that  words  lose  precise  connotations. 
Hence  a  writer  who  desires  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  himself,  and  to  help  his  readers 
to  some  clear  insight  into  the  matters  of 
which  he  treats,  is  often  obliged  to 
define,  more  or  less  formally,  before  he 
proceeds  to  his  argument.  It  will  be 
well  then,  to  note  here  that,  as  much 
Platonism  is  vulgarly  current  for  which 
you  will  search  in  vain  the  philosopher 
of  Academe,  as  the  Lutheranism  of  the 
present  day  consists  largely  of  opinions 
of  which  the  founder  of  Protestantism 
was  guiltless,  so  a  great  deal  passes  for 
Darwinism  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Darwin.  What  the 
lifelong  labors  of  that  patient  and  con¬ 
scientious  inquirer  really  established,  we 
will  consider  by-and*by.  I  am  for  the 
moment  concerned  with  the.  signification 
which  the  word  Darwinism  bears  in 
common  parlance  throughout  Europe. 
And  this  will  be  best  seen  if  we  go  to 
Germany.  There  it  is  that  most  of  the 
world’s  cerebration  is  performed.  There 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Darwin  was  eagerly 
embraced  long  before  it  had  obtained 
credit  among  ourselves.  And  there  it 
has  been  developed,  with  enthusiastic 
devotion  and  singular  hardihood,  by  a 
host  of  savants,  who  have  sought  in  it 
the  key  to  well-nigh  all  the  world’s 
enigmas.  Foremost  among  these  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  H^kel,  whose  writings  have  un¬ 
questionably  done  more  than  Darwin’s 
own  for  the  diffusion  of  what  is  general¬ 
ly  known  as  Darwinism,  not  only  in 
the  Professor’s  native  country,  but  in 
France,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  in 
England  too.  The  account  which  he 
himself  gives  of  his  labors  is  that  he  has 
“  endeavored  to  bind  together  In  a 
philosophy  Darwin’s  facts  ;  to  view 
them  in  the  light  of  general  concep¬ 
tions.”  But,  in  truth,  speculation  oc¬ 
cupies  a  much  greater  place  than  fact  in 
his  system.  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
adopted  Darwin’s  theories,  without  the 
reserves,  rectifications,  and  modifica¬ 
tions  by  which  that  candid  investigator 
afterwards  limited  them.  Thus,  to  give 
merely  one  example,  in  the  law  of  nat¬ 


ural  selection,  to  the  action  of  which  the 
English  naturalist  in  his  latter  years  con¬ 
fessed  himself  to  have  ”  probably  at¬ 
tached  too  much,”  and  which  he  there¬ 
fore  thought  himself  bound  to  restate, 
in  order  ”  to  conhne  his  remarks  to 
adaptive  changes  of  structure” — I  am 
quoting  from  a  well-known  passage  in 
his  Descent  of  Man — his  Teutonic  dis¬ 
ciple  finds  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
facts  of  organic  life,  and  of  all  its  pos¬ 
sibilities,  including  *'  indefinite  varia¬ 
tion.”  Again,  to  the  hypotheses  thus 
adopted  from  Darwin,  Professor  Hackel 
has  added  others  of  his  own.  Of  these, 
the  most  notable  is  the  theory  of  abio- 
genesis,  which  amounts  to  this  :  that 
the  organic  comes  out  of  the  inorganic 
as  its  adequate  cause,  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  whereby  the  molecules  of 
crystalline  bodies  assume  regular  form. 
The  general  result  at  which  he  arrives  is 
a  purely  physical  explanation  of  life. 
He  will  allow  of  no  activities  in  the 
organism  but  the  chemical  and  mechanic. 
The  persistence  of  matter  and  energy, 
correlation  of  forces,  dissipation  of 
forces,  sufficiently  explain  for  him  the 
wondrous  All.  ”  The  cell,”  he  wrote 
to  the  German  Association  in  r877, 
”  consists  of  matter  called  protoplasm, 
composed  chiefly  of  carbon,  with  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  sul¬ 
phur.  These  component  parts,  properly 
united,  produce  the  soul  and  body  of 
the  animated  world,  and  suitably  nursed, 
become  man.  With  this  single  argu¬ 
ment  the  mystery  of  the  universe  is  ex¬ 
plained,  the  Deity  annulled,  and  a  new 
era  of  infinite  knowledge  ushered  in.” 
Professor  Hackel,  whose  great  attain¬ 
ments  in  zoology  and  morphology  are 
unquestionable,  here  formulates  the 
creed  of  a  school  of  physicists  very  in¬ 
fluential  in  Germany.  It  is,  apparently, 
a  faith  with  an  exceeding  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  Teutonic  savants,  that  life,  at 
first  generated  spontaneously,  has  as¬ 
cended  from  the  simplest  form  of  proto¬ 
plasm  to  the  human  automaton,  through 
the  twenty-two  distinct  stages  of  evolu¬ 
tion  which  the  Professor  has  excogitated. 
In  England  there  are  not  wanting  gifted 
disciples  of  Mr.  Darwin  who,  more  or 
less  implicitly,  adopt  this  exposition  of 
”  nature’s  great  progression  from  the 
formless  to  the  formed,  from  the  inor¬ 
ganic  to  the  organic,  from  blind  forces 
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to  conscious  will  and  intellect.”  But  it  of  nobility.  Modern  democracy,  on  the 
is  in  France  that  the  gospel  of  material-  other  hand,  is  the  offspring  of  a  move- 
istic  evolution  has  had  the  freest  course,  ment  which  sought  to  make  a  tabula 
and  has  been  most  abundantly  glorified  ;  rasa  oi  the  past.  So  far  from  resting 
for  it  has  supplied  a  want  of  the  political  upon  prescription  and  privilege,  like  the 
party  whose  fortunes  are  bound  up  with  older  democracies,  it  starts  from  the 
the  Third  Republic.  The  author  of  proposition  that  man,  qud  man,  possesses 
Natural  Relif^ion  has  observed,  ”  the  all  the  highest  attributes  of  citizenship. 
Revolution  delights  in  calling  itself  It  is  based  upon  an  d  priori  theory  of 
Atheistic.”  And  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  supposed  rights,  innate,  inalienable, 
this  is  so,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  and  imprescriptible,  of  humanity  in  a 
examine  the  literature,  from  the  news-  hypothetical  state  of  nature.  With  rea- 
paper  upwards,  wherein  "  advanced  son  was  Rousseau  glorified  by  St. -Just 
politicians  ”  in  France  record  their  sor-  as  f  homme  rei'olutionnaire.  The  Revo- 
rows  and  aspirations.  Equally  beyond  lution  was  mainly  an  attempt  to  trans- 
doubt  is  it  that  the  thought,  or  what  late  his  speculations  into  practice.  The 
does  duty  for  thought,  of  these  poli-  intellectual  mediocrities  and  spiritual 
ticians,  is  derived  mainly  from  the  nullities  venerated  as  ”  the  men  of ’9t,” 
medico-atheistic  school  of  which,  I  sup-  into  whose  hands  its  guidance  so  speedily 
pose,  we  may  take  M.  Paul  Bert  to  be  fell,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  his 
the  leading  exponent  :  I  know  of  no  one  enthusiastic  disciples.  Of  course  there 
else  who  so  accurately  represents  its  was  nothing  new  in  his  doctrine  that 
“science,”  its  blasphemy,  and  its  fero-  there  is  a  primordial  right,  or  set  of 
city.  The  whole  spirit  of  what  calls  rights,  inherent  in  man.  Catholic  phi- 
itself  Democracy  in  France  breathes  in  losophers,  to  mention  no  other,  had  for 
his  well-known  words  :  “  Others  may  centuries  maintained  that  proposition, 
occupy  themselves,  if  they  will,  in  seek-  Rousseau’s  'originality  consists  in  his 
ing  a  nostrum  to  destroy  the  phylloxera  ;  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  human  right ; 
be  it  mine  to  find  one  that  shall  destroy  in  the  conception  with  which  he  starts, 
the  Christian  religion.”  And  that  nos-  and  from  which  he  deduces  his  whole 
trum  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  system,  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  per- 
vulgar  Darwinism  :  the  Darwinism,  let  fectly  free,  perfectly  virtuous,  the  equal 
me  say,  of  Professor  Hackel.  of  all  other  men, 'and  sovereign  over  his 

‘‘ What  calls  itself  Democracy.”  For  own  actions.  But  although  “man  is 
as  Darwinism,  in  common  parlance  born  free,  he  is  everywhere  in  chains.” 
throughout  Europe,  means  something  Liberty  and  equality  and  individual 
other  than  the  doctrines  of  the  late  Mr.  sovereignty  and  virtue  have  well-nigh 
Darwin,  so  Democracy  has  acquired  a  disappeared  from  the  earth,  through  the 
signification  very  far  removed  from  the  despotism  of  tyrants,  the  guile  of  priests, 
conception  legitimately  attaching  to  the  and  the  corrupting  influences  of  art  and 
word.  It  formerly  denoted  the  rule  of  civilization.  Thus  is  the  world  out  of 
that  comparatively  small  class  of  the  in-  joint.  But  the  gospel  of  Jean-Jacques 
habitants  of  a  country  which  constituted  is  sufficient  to  set  it  right.  All  that  is 
the  drjfio?,  or  populus,  or,  to  use  the  '  necessary  is  to  preach  to  the  inhabitants 
French  phrase,  le  pays  legal.  In  the  of  any  country  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
democracies,  as  of  pre-Christian,  so  of  to  reveal  to  them  the  Social  Contract, 
Christian  Europe,  citizenship  was  re-  “  a  form  of  association  which  defends 
garded  not  as  a  natural  right,  but  as  a  and  protects,  with  the  whole  power  of 
legal  privilege,  to  be  gained  with  diffi-  the  State,  the  persons  and  goods  of  each 
culty  and  guarded  with  jealousy.  These  partner,  and  by  virtue  of  which  each 
democracies,  the  result  of  fierce  strug-  while  uniting  himself  with  others,  never- 
gles  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  most  theless  obeys  only  himself,  and  remains 
highly  endowed  races,  rested  everywhere  as  free  as  before.”  Then  you  may  pro- 
upon  a  basis  of  fact.  And  they  were  ceed  to  make  the  constitution,  and  to 
everywhere,  even  in  their  most  popular  bring  back  the  golden  age.  This  is  the 
form,  essentially  aristocratic.  To  be  a  conception  of  the  public  order  which 
burgher  of  ancient  Athens,  or  of  med-  for  a  century  has  dominated  the  general 
iaeval  Florence,  w’as  to  have  a  patent  mind  in  France,  and  which,  from  France, 
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has  spread  throughout  Europe.  And  it  is 
now  the  most  potent  factor  in  contem¬ 
porary  politics.  In  France  we  see  it  in 
the  fullest  and  most  logical  development 
it  has,  as  yet,  attained.  But,  even  in 
this  country,  it  has  embodied  itself  in 
many  a  cherished  phrase,  many  an  effec¬ 
tive  shibboleth.  Thus,  the  Benthamite 
aspiration,  “  Everybody  to  count  for 
one  :  nobody  for  more  than  one,”  or 
the  more  succinct  formula,  ”  One  man, 
one  vote,”  is  merely  a  trahslation  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  Rousseau’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  equivalence  of  all  members 
of  the  community,  and  of  their  natural 
right  to  participate  equally  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  general  will.  The  dictum 
with  which  the  air  still  resounds,  that 
"  the  true  political  creed  is  faith  in  the 
people,”  is  but  a  variation  on  the  theme 
that  ”  human  nature  is  good,”  justly 
reckoned  by  Mr.  John  Motley  “the 
central  moral  doctrine  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  The  equally  familiar  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  adult  males  of  any  country 
— that  is  a  majority  of  them  told  by 
head — however  low  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  however  devoid  of  the  most 
elementary  instincts  and  aptitudes  of 
freemen,  as  in  Egypt,  are  its  sole  legiti¬ 
mate  rulers,  is  only  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Contrat  Social.  Modern 
democracy  is  everywhere,  more  or  less, 
of  the  same  Jacobin  type.  It  every¬ 
where  depends,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  upon  the  theory  of  man 
and  society  which  Rousseau  formulated, 
and  which  Robespierre  sought  to  reaKze  : 
an  abstract,  an  unrelated,  an  universal 
man  :  identical  in  all  ages,  in  all  lati¬ 
tudes,  in  all  races,  in  all  stales  of  civili¬ 
zation.  It  everywhere  aspires,  with 
varying  degrees  of  vehemence,  to  sweep 
away  historic  institutions,  with  the  in¬ 
numerable  diversities  attaching  to  them, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  public  order  on  the  basis  of 
arithmetic,  and  of  what  it  calls  pure  rea¬ 
son,  It  everywhere  worships  what  it 
accounts  to  be  “  abstract  rights,”  and 
believes  them  to  govern  the  world.  Nor 
is  its  success  difliicuk  to  understand. 
”  Ce  qui  fait  une  puissance  extraor¬ 
dinaire  aux  id6es  de  Rousseau,”  wrote 
M.  Taine  to  me  some  time  ago  (I  cite 
his  luminous  words  by  his  kind  permis¬ 
sion)  “  c’est  surtout  la  simplicite  de  la 
conception.  Un  enfant,  un  ouvrier 


croit  la  comprendre.  En  effet  le  raisonne- 
ment  publique  qu’elle  enfante  est  aussi 
ais6  qu’une  i^gle  de  trois.  Comment 
prouver  4  cet  homme  qu'il  ne  comprend 
pas,  que  la  notion  de  I’^tat  est  une  des 
plus  difficiles  k  former,  que  le  raisonne- 
ment  politique  est  hors  de  sa  portee  ? 
Ce  serait  I’offenser.  II  ne  peut  pas  ad- 
mettre,  m^me  comme  possible,  une  chose 
si  6norme  :  et  son  amour-propre  sufht 
pour  aveugler  son  bons  sens.” 

Such  unquestionably  is  modern  de¬ 
mocracy  as  it  lives  and  works,  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Such  is  it  especially  in 
France,  its  original  birthplace  and  pres¬ 
ent  stronghold,  where  its  true  charac¬ 
teristics  and  necessary  tendencies  are 
most  clearly  discernible.  What  chiefly 
distinguishes  its  latest  from  its  earlier 
phases  is  its  proclamation  of  itself  as 
"  scientific.”  The  original  Jacobins  re¬ 
fused  to  defer,  even  for  one  brief  hour, 
the  pleasure  of  butchering  Lavoisier, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Republic  had 
no  need  of  chemists.  Their  successors 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  and  seek  in 
the  laboratory  “  a  solid  formula”  for 
their  politics.  It  is  upon  “  natural 
truths,”  they  urge,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  public  order  must  rest.  Physical 
science  is  the  only  true  science,  and  its 
methods  are  the  only  true  methods. 
Metaphysics  and  transcendentalism, 
and,  still  more,  ”  all  religion  and  all  re¬ 
ligiosity,”  are  mere  shadows,  serving 
but  to  divert  men’s  attention  from  phe¬ 
nomenal  realities,  which  are  the  only 
realities,  and  to  hinder  progress  in  the 
material  arts  of  life,  which  is  the  only 
progress.  “  La  democratic,  ”  observes 
a  very  popular  exponent  of  it,  “  d^molit 
Dieu,  d6molit  tout  le  vieux  monde,  et 
une  chose  seule  reste — revolution  scien- 
tifique.”  The  transformation  is  like 
that  wrought  by  Circe.  And  "  Darwin¬ 
ism”  supplies  the  incantation  whereby 
it  is  accomplished.  Thanks  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hackel  there  can  be  no  doubt  now 
about  man’s  essential  bestiality.  What 
a  weapon  wherewith  to  overthrow  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  all  else  that  opposes  itself  to 
the  millennium  of  materialism  !  Yes  ; 
but,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  a  double- 
edged  weapon,  no  less  fatal  to  the  most 
cherished  Jacobin  dogmas  than  to  re¬ 
ligion. 

For  whatever  is  doubtful,  this  is  clear  : 
that  every  dogma,  however  widely  popu- 
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lar,  to  which  the  facts  are  opposed,  is 
doomed  to  certain  extinction.  Now, 
what  are  the  facts  of  Darwinism  ?  Let 
us  view  them  apart  from  the  theories 
engrafted  upon  them  by  Professor 
Hackel.  I  should  be  sorry  to  seem 
wanting  in  respect  to  so  eminent  a 
savant.  Still  I  find  it  impossible  to 
withhold  a  modicum  of  sympathy  from 
Mr.  Coke,  when,  in  his  interesting  work. 
Creeds  of  the  Day.,  he  complains,  “  The 
theories  of  Professor  Hackel  are  as  try¬ 
ing  to  my  credulity  as  the  Pentateuch 
itself.”  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  see 
why  the  speculations  of  Professors 
should  be  more  binding  upon  our  belief 
than  the  revelations  of  Prophets.  We 
will  turn,  then,  from  the  Darwinism  of 
Herr  Hackel  to  the  Darwinism  of  Mr. 
Darwin.  What  may  the  researches  of 
that  indefatigable  observer  be  taken  to 
have  established  ?  The  supreme  problem 
to  which  he  addressed  himself  was  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  as  a  distinct 
species.  I  shall  present  his  solution  of 
that  problem  in  his  own  words,  taken 
from  the  summary  with  which  he  ends 
his  book  on  The  Descent  of  Man. 

“  The  main  conclusion  arrived  at  in  this 
work,’*  he  writes,  "and  now  held  by  many 
naturalists  who  are  well  competent  to  form  a 
sound  judgment,  is  that  man  is  descended 
from  some  less  highly  organized  form.  The 
grounds  upon  which  this  conclusion  rests  will 
never  be  shaken,  for  the  close  similarity  be> 
tween  man  and  the  lower  animals  in  embryonic 
development,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  points 
of  structure  and  constitution,  both  of  high  and 
of  the  most  trifling  importance — the  rudiments 
which  he  retains,  and  the  abnormal  reversions 
to  which  he  is  occasionally  liable— are  facU 
which  cannot  be  disputed.  They  have  long 
been  known,  but  until  recently  they  told  us 
nothing  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  man. 
Now  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  whole  organic  world,  tbeir  mean¬ 
ing  is  unmistakable.  ...  By  considering  the 
embryological  structure  of  man,  the  homol¬ 
ogies  which  he  presents  with  the  lower  animals, 
the  rudiments  which  he  retains,  and  the  rever¬ 
sions  to  which  he  is  liable,  we  can  partly  recall 
in  imagination  the  former  condition  of  our  ear¬ 
ly  progenitors,  and  can  approximately  place 
them  in  their  proper  position  in  the  zoological 
series.  We  thus  learn  that  man  is  descended 
from  a  hairy  quadruped,  furnished  with  a  tail 
and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal  in  Us 
habits,  and  an  inhabiunt  of  the  Old  World. 
This  creature,  if  its  whole  structure  had  been 
examined  by  a  naturalist,  would  have  been 
classed  amongst  the  Quadrumana,  as  surely  as 
would  the  common  and  still  more  ancient  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Old  and  New  World  monkeys. 
The  Quadrumana  and  all  the  higher  mammals 


are  probably  derived  from  an  ancient  marsupial 
animal,  and  this  through  a  long  line  of  diversi¬ 
fied  forms,  either  from  some  reptile-like  or 
some  amphibian-like  creature,  and  this  again 
from  some  fish-like  animal.  In  the  dim  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  past  we  can  see  that  the  early  pro¬ 
genitor  of  all  the  Vertebrata  must  have  been  an 
aquatic  animal,  provided  with  branchic,  with 
the  two  sexes  united  in  the  same  individual, 
and  with  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
body  (such  as  the  brain  and  heart)  imperfectly 
developed.  This  animal  seems  to  have  been 
more  like  the  larvs  of  our  existing  marine 
Ascidians  than  any  other  known  form.” 

Such  is  Mr.  Darwin’s  main  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  the  principal  instruments  by 
which  he  supposes  this  vast  transforma¬ 
tion  to  have  been  wrought  are  the  law  of 
natural  selection  in  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  law  of  sexual  selection. 
The  struggle  for  existence  !  That  is  the 
primary  fact  upon  which  Darwinism  is 
built.  The  world,  to  the  eye  of  science, 
is  a  scene  of  incessant  struggle  of  indi¬ 
vidual  against  individual,  of  species 
against  species.  The  more  healthy,  the 
more  vigorous,  the  more  fortunate  sur-  ^ 
vive  and  multiply.  The  weakest  suc¬ 
cumb,  disappear,  and  perish.  It  is  so 
in  the  vegetable  world  as  in  the  animal. 
Even  “  the  humblest  flower  that  blows  ” 
owes  its  every  character  and  quality  to 
the  strife  of  countless  ages  It  is,  and 
ever  has  been  so  among  men,  from  the 
rudest  societies  in  which  cannibals 
openly  prey  upon  one  another,  up  to 
the  most  civilized,  where  the  process  by 
which  man  devours  man,  though  thickly 
veiled,  is  none  the  less  real.  ”  It’s  no 
fish  ye're  eating,”  says  Luckie  Muckle- 
backit  to  the  Antiquary,  ”  it’s  no  fish 
ye’re  eating,  but  men's  lives.  ”  Nor  can 
it  be  otherwise,  if  we  consider  that,  with¬ 
out  the  innumerable  causes  of  limitation 
which  spring  from  this  ardent  rivalry  for 
life,  each  species  would  tend  to  multiply 
in  geometric  proportion  and  possess  the 
globe.  The  doctrine  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  means  that  out  of  innumerable 
tentatives,  made  by  living  beings  whose 
organs  and  instincts  are  variable  up  to 
a  certain  point,  the  great  majority  come 
to  nothing,  but  the  exceptionally  happy 
hits,  that  fall  in  with  the  surrounding 
environment,  succeed.  Thanks  to  the 
struggle  for  existence,  every  favorable 
variety  is  bound  to  perpetuate  itself, 
while  harmful  deviations  are  eliminated. 
The  slightest  variations,  if  they  are  of 
advantage  to  the  individual  in  which 
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they  have  produced  themselves,  by  favor¬ 
ing  him,  in  comparison  with  his  fellows, 
contribute  to  his  conservation,  and  are 
transmitted  to  his  {losterity.  And  here 
comes  in  the  law  of  sexual  selection, 
which  means  the  success  of  certain 
individuals  over  others  of  the  same  sex, 
in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the 
species.”  Structural  changes  are  the 
slowly  accumulated  results  of  functional 
changes.  All  the  vast  physical  differ¬ 
ences  that  distinguish  man  from  the  far- 
off  hsh-like  ancestor,  common  to  himself 
and  other  mammals,  Mr.  Darwin  refers 
to  the  modifications  thus  wrought —  . 
modifications  which  he  describes  as  **  ac¬ 
cidental,”  meaning,  thereby,  as  he  tells 
us  (it  is  an  odd  use  of  the  word),  that 
they  came  to  pass  ”  from  unrecognized 
or  unassignable  causes.”  The  barriers 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
once  deemed  insurmountable,  which  are 
presented  by  the  intellectual  faculties, 
language,  the  moral  sense,  religion,  he 
considers  to  fall  upon  close  and  un- 
preiudiced  observation.  The  differences 
which  exist  in  these  regions  he  will  have 
to  be  of  degree,  not  of  kind  ;  and  in 
support  of  this  view  he  adduces  a  vast 
number  of  most  curious  and  cogent 
facts,  which  have  been  largely  con¬ 
firmed  and  supplemented  by  more  recent 
writers.  The  attributes  of  man,  he  con¬ 
siders,  are  variable,  and  in  the  study  of 
the  lower  animals  he  seeks  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  psychic  faculties 
of  humanity.  What  we  call  the  moral 
sense  in  man  he  finds,  in  germ,  in  ”  our 
poor  relations.”  He  considers  it  to  be 
the  outcome  of  the  social  instinct,  which 
is  acquired,  or  at  the  least  developed, 
by  natural  selection,  and  the  chief  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  are  love  and  sympathy. 
Its  earliest  manifestations  are  definite 
and  invariable,  we  might  say,  indeed, 
mechanical.  But  when  consciousness 
and  volition — the  latest  evolved  of  men¬ 
tal  characteristics — have  attained  a  cer¬ 
tain  development,  it  assumes  the  per* 
fection  in  which  we  sometimes  find  it, 
say,  in  the  elephant,  the  dog,  the  ape, 
and  is  manifested  as  the  faculty  of  com¬ 
paring  past  and  future  actions  and  their 
motives,  the  thoughts  meanwhile  excus¬ 
ing  or  else  accusing  one  another.  The 
criterion  of  the  value  of  actions  is,  he 
thinks,  the  general  good,  by  which  he 
means  the  prosperity,  the  physical  and 


moral  health,  of  the  community.  And 
these  things  depend  upon  the  laws  of  life, 
which,  holding  as  they  do,  of  form  and 
being,  condition  and  environment,  have 
no  finality.  Such  are  the  main  lines  of 
Mr.  Darwin’s  teaching.  It  has  been 
objected  to  him  by  Wigand  that  he 
wraps  his  theories  up  in  facts.  The  ob¬ 
jection  seems  to  me  eminently  unfair. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  unsparing  care 
with  which  he  verifies  his  facts,  or  the 
absolute  candor  with  which  he  presents 
them.  He  tells  us,  indeed — and  we 
might  reasonably  have  complained  if  he 
had  not  told  us — what  they  seem  to  him 
to  prove.  But  he  warns  us  that  his  own 
views  are  sometimes  “highly  specula¬ 
tive,”  and  that  "some  will  doubtless 
prove  to  be  erroneous.”  I  know  of 
no  writer  in  whom  breathes  more  amply 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  philosopher  : 
”  Don’t  believe  Socrates,  but  your  own 
reason,  which  Socrates  helps  you  to 
use.”  What  then,  following  this  canon, 
would  seem  to  be  the  net  result  of  this 
great  naturalist’s  labors  ?  What  may 
we  take  him  to  have  established  ?  Here 
I  can  speak  only  for  myself.  Looking 
at  the  evidence  of  various  kinds,  and 
weighing  it,  as  one  is  accustomed  to 
weigh  testimony  upon  which  a  jury  would 
be  called  to  decide,  in  some  grave  issue 
touching  the  property,  or  reputation,  or 
life  of  a  man,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  an 
overwhelming  case  is  made  out  for  Mr. 
Darwin’s  general  conclusions  :  that,  in 
his  own  words,  "  the  great  principle  of 
evolution  stands  up  clear  and  firm 
that  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
from  the  simple  unsegmented  cell  in 
which  the  human  organism  originates, 
we  have  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle 
of  the  race.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  "  conspiring  probabilities  run 
together  into  a  perfect  conviction.”  And 
we  may,  I  suppose,  take  it,  that  the 
old  view  of  the  distinct  origin  of  extant 
species  has  well-nigh  disappeared  from 
the  world  of  thought  ;  that  every  com¬ 
petent  authority  allows  their  derivation 
from  a  few  original  types,  or  from  one. 
Professor  Hackel,  indeed,  notes  it  as 
“  an  interesting  and  instructive  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  greatest  indignation  of 
the  discovery  of  man’s  physical  develop- 
mept  from  the  ape,  is  displayed  by  those 
who  differ  the  least,  in  intellectual  or 
cerebral  characteristics,  from  our  com- 
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mon  tertiary  ancestors.”  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  culture  has  not  exercised 
upon  the  manners  of  the  Teutonic  savant 
the  emollient  influence  which  the  Latin 
poet  claims  for  it.  Still,  this  ferocious 
utterance  of  his  is  not  perhaps  wholly 
groundless.  However  that  may  be,  the 
great  glory  of  Darwin  unquestionably 
is,  that  he  has  provided  us  with  a  scien¬ 
tifically  intelligible  theory  of  descent. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  his  theory  is 
complete,  that  it  includes  all  the  factors. 
On  the  contrary,  1  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  later  on  that  there  are  two  prin¬ 
cipal  factors,  as  I  must  account  of  them, 
which  he  does  not  include  at  all— which, 
indeed,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  con¬ 
sider.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  clear 
that  many  of  his  hypotheses  require  to 
be  largely  modified,  or  even  to  be  recast. 
This  has  been  pointed  out,  with  much 
cogency  of  reasoning  and  wealth  of  illus¬ 
tration,  by  Von  Hartmann,  whose  ad¬ 
mirable  little  volume  on  The  True  and 
the  False  in  Darwinism  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
works.  With  these  reservations  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  law  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  as  he  has  stated  it,  largely  explains 
the  process  of  descent,  or  that  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,  the  variation  of  types 
under  circumstances,  heredity,  sexual 
selection,  the  action  of  environment,  the 
use  and  disuse  of  organs,  correlation, 
are  really  principles  whereby  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  worked  out.  As  little 
can  I  doubt  the  evolution  of  moral  sen¬ 
timent  and  dogma  through  prehistoric 
conditions,  although  I  must  take  leave 
to  question  whether  Mr.  Darwin  ever 
properly  apprehended  the  essential  na¬ 
ture  of  ethics.  These  facts  are  among 
the  assured  conquests  of  the  modern 
mind.  We  may  safely  assume  that  in 
another  quarter  of  a  century  they  will  be 
as  generally  accepted,  as  the  law  of  the 
earth’s  motion  first  demonstrated  by 
Galileo,  or  the  law  of  gravitation  formu¬ 
lated  by  Newton. 

How  then  does  modem  democracy — 
the  democracy  which  rests  upon  the 
theories  of  Rousseau — look  in  the  light 
of  these  facts,  accepted  by  medico- 
atheistic  Jacobinism  as  a  complete  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  human  mammal  ?  First  considechis 
doctrine  of  the  natural,  inalienable  and 
imprescriptible  rights  of  the  individual, 


which  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
whole  Jacobin  edifice.  How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  predicate  such  rights  of  an 
animal  whose  attributes  are  constantly 
varying — whose  original  is  not  Jean- 
Jacques’s  perfect  man  in  a  state  of  nat¬ 
ure,  but,  not  to  go  farther  back,  a 
troglodyte  with  half  a  brain,  with  the 
appetites  and  habits  of  a  wild  beast, 
with  no  conception  of  justice,  and  with 
only  half  articulate  cries  for  language  ? 
Of  the  absolute  reason,  which  modern 
democracy  professes  to  worship,  usually 
under  the  strangest  travesties,  Darwin¬ 
ism  knows  nothing.  Its  only  notion  of 
reason,  as  of  justice  and  of  right,  is  rela¬ 
tive.  Right  to  be  means  Might  to  be. 
For  the  true  state  of  nature  is  a  state 
of  war  :  helium  omnium  contra  omnes. 
Again,  take  the  thrice-sacred  formula. 
Liberty,  Equality,  fraternity.  What 
place  is  there  for  these  conceptions  if 
”  the  scientific  evolution”  alone  remains 
as  the  one  truth  which  modern  democ¬ 
racy  will  recognize  ?  Liberty  ?  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  individual  ?  It  disappears 
with  the  fiction  of  a  perfectly  homo¬ 
geneous  humanity.  The  message  of 
”  scientific  evolution”  to  the  masses  is 
to  know  their  masters,  for  that  will  be 
best  for  them  ;  to  recognise  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  nature,  which  has  made  the  few 
strong,  wise,  and  able,  and  the  many 
weak,  foolish,  and  incompetent.  Equal¬ 
ity  1  So  far  from  being  the  ”  holy  law  of 
nature,”  as  Marat  was  wont  to  affirm,  it 
is  flat  blasphemy  against  that  law.  In¬ 
equality  is  everywhere  her  rule  and  is 
the  primary  condition  of  progress.  Why, 
man  is  nothing  but  the  product  of  vast 
inequalities,  of  successive  variations  of 
previous  animal  types,  which  have  con¬ 
stituted  him  a  species,  a  race,  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Inequalities  of  right  rest  upon 
inequalities  of  fact.  Fraternity?  Yts  ; 
the  fraternity  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Cain 
survived  because  be  was  fittest,  and 
proved  his  fitness  by  surviving.  And  in 
his  story  you  have  the  brief  epitome ‘of 
the  history  of  mankind,  from  the  un¬ 
known  beginnings  of  organic  life,  in  the 
impenetrable  past,  down  to  this  very 
hour.  The  Social  Contract  ?  A  pure 
fiction  !  Darwinism  gives  the  lie  direct 
to  the  individualism  which  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Jacobinism.  To  nature,  the 
individual  is  valueless,  'fhe  natural 
goodness  of  the  bite  humaine  t  It  is 
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aboriginally  unethical  ;  ferocious  pas-  true  meaning  of  which  is  the  evolution 
sions  are  its  very  groundwork  ;  and  all  of  the  individual.  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
that  countless  ages  of  progress  have  called  the  French  Revolution  “  a  truth 
effected  has  been,  more  or  less  imper-  written  in  hell  fire.”  Jacobin  democracy 
fectly  to  tame  them  in  favored  varieties  may  be  called  a  truth  veiled  in  sophisms, 
of  it.  To  the  democratic  panacea  of  To  the  sophisms  the  facts  of  Darwinism 
education,  so  confidently  recommended  are  fatal.  But  the  truth  remains.  That 
on  the  ground  that  ”  the  evil  in  the  there  are  natural,  imprescriptible,  and 
world  is  the  fruit  of  bad  education  and  inalienable  rights  of  man  is  no  fiction, 
bad  institutions” — I  am  quoting  Mr.  although  Rousseau’s  theories  of  them 
John  Morley’s  exposition  of  this  article  are  fictitious.  Democracy  will  have  to 
of  the  revolutionary  creed — Darwinism  abandon  those  theoiies,  under  penalties 
replies  by  the  authoritative  declaration  — the  penalties  which,  by  the  very  consti- 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  “  crime  is  tution  of  the  universe,  wait  upon  ”  who- 
really  connected  with  an  inferior  mode  soever  maketh  and  loveth  a  lie.” 
of  life,  itself  usually  consequent  upon  an  It  has  been  said  that  Democracy  must 
original  inferiority  of  nature;'  that  be  “scientific.”  We  may  well  accept 
“ignorance  is  no  more  to  be  held  the  the  dictum.  And  what  is  science  but  the 
cause  of  crime  than  various  other  con-  logical  apprehension  of  facts,  as  under- 
comitants  ;”  that  “the  belief  in  the  lain  by  principles?  Democracy  must 
moralising  effects  of  culture  is  absurd.”  accept  all  the  facts,  the  facts  of  Dar- 
There  is  not  one  of  the  most  cherished  winism  among  the  rest,  and  the  political 
positions  of  modern  democracy  to  which  lessons  which  they  teach.  It  will  have 
the  Darwinism,  wherein  it  seeks  a  scien-  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
tific  basis — after  having  demolished  God  is  not  a  conventional  arrangement,  ar- 
and  the  rest  of  the  “  old  world” — is  rived  at  by  sovereign  individuals,  but  an 
not  absolutely  fatal  ;  while  to  the  organic  growth,  the  component  parts  of 
optimism  underlying  the  whole  political  which  vary  indefinitely  in  value  ;  that 
doctrine  of  Rousseau,  it  opposes  the  there  are  social  forces  far  higher  than 
blankest  pessimism.  Such  is  the  radi-  the  numerical.  It  will  have  to  learn 
cal  antagonism  between  Darwinism  and  that  inequality  among  men,  having  for 
what  is  popularly  known  as  Democracy,  its  perennial  source  the  differences  in 
If,  as  we  are  confidently  assured,  “  scien-  their  intellectual  constitutions  and 
tific  evolution  ”  is  the  only  fact  left,  the  psychic  energies,  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
natural,  inalienable,  and  imprescriptible  civilization  ;  that  subordination,  obedi- 
rights  of  man  are  dreams  ;  there  is  no  ence,  self-sacrihce,  are  primary  public 
possible  foundation  for  such  rights  in  virtues  ;  that  liberty  is  not  absolute  but 
merely  physical  nature.  For  where  there  proportional.  It  will  have  to  repent  in 
is  only  matter — as  Herr  Hackel  and  M.  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  that  “  fanaticism 
Paul  Bert,  and  I  suppose  we  must  say  of  egalitairisme,"  which  is  a  levelling 
Mr.  Darwin  too,  conceive  of  matter —  down  and  a  retrogression  towards  bar- 
there  are  only  physical  and  mathematical  barism,  and  to  discern  that  the  strong, 
laws  sovereign  over  all.  And  the  in-  the  wise,  the  just,  are  the  rightful  lead- 
dividual  automata  which  make  up  human  ers  of  the  multitudes  who  are  neither 
society,  like  all  else,  are  the  slaves  of  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  just,  in  the  slow, 
mere  force.  There  is  one.  and  one  only,  oft-thwarted,  but  still  continuous  march 
true  natural  right  founded  upon  the  law  upwards  of  the  human  race.  Nor  need 
of  physical  life,  and  that  is  the  survival  this  be  a  hard  lesson.  For  hierarchical 
of  the  fittest.  society  must  of  necessity  be.  Jacobin 

But  as  it  is  a  capital  error  to  confound  democracy  differs  from  ancient  and 
Darwinism  with  the  hypotheses  of  Herr  mediaeval  merely  in  this,  that  it  is  not 
Hiickcl,  so  is  it  to  identify  Democracy  an  aristocracy,  or  government  of  the 
with  the  speculations  of  Rousseau,  best,  but  a  kakistocracy,  or  government 
Democracy  is  no  mere  theory  ;  it  is  a  of  the  worst — a  polity  in  which  wisdom, 
political  fact,  the  issue  of  countless  cen-  culture,  virtue,  even  wealth,  are  sup- 
turies  of  social  development.  It  is  a  pressed  by  folly,  ferocity,  vice,  and  pov- 
term  in  that  long  progress  of  the  West-  erty.  Once  more  :  Democracy  will  have 
ern  world  from  status  to  contract,  the  to  abandon  its  fond  illi^ion  of  remaking 
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the  world  in  a  day,  or  in  a  century,  and 
to  recognise  as  the  law  of  the  social  or¬ 
ganism,  no  less  than  of  the  individual, 
that  binding  together  of  old  and  new, 
the  one  handed  down  by  heredity,  the 
other  added  on  by  differentiation,  which 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  evolution.  So 
far  the  teachings  of  Darwinism  are  what 
may  be  called,  in  quite  another  than  the 
partisan  sense,  Conservative.  But  they 
present  other  aspects,  which  are  Radical, 
beyond  the  dreams  of  most  ])oliticians 
who  affect  that  name.  To  mention  only 
two  of  them  :  in  the  first  place,  while 
Darwinism  announces  the  right  of  true 
su[}eriorities — racial  or  individual — it  is 
fatal  to  false.  No  Jacobin,  in  his  most 
dithyrambic  mood,  could  more  emphati¬ 
cally  proclaim  the  death  of  artificial  priv¬ 
ilege,  or  demand  more  imperiously  a  free 
career  for  talent,  in  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,  the  battle  of  life.  Again,  the 
great  question  of  the  day  is  the  social 
question  ;  and  the  first  and  last  word  of 
that  question  is  capital.  Its  solution 
assuredly  will  not  be  found  in  those  So¬ 
cialistic  schemes  —  the  necessary  out¬ 
come  of  Rousseau’s  doctrines — which, 
Mr.  Spencer  has  well  said,  amount  to 
this  :  “  To  take  from  the  worthy  the 
things  they  have  labored  for,  in  order  to 
give  to  the  unworthy  the  things  they  have 
not  eafned.  ”  But,  as  assuredly,  Dar¬ 
winism  points  to  quite  other  conceptions 
of  the  responsibilities,  of  the  nature  of 
wealth,  than  those  which  its  possessors 
are  accustomed  to  entertain.  Thus  the 
great  truth  of  the  solidarity  of  the  social 
organism,  governed  by  the  law  of  in¬ 
equality,  clearly  indicates  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  contributions  should  be  levied,  noton 
income,  but  on  property  ;  nay  more,  that 
they  should  increase  in  percentage,  as 
the  property  is  greater.  These  unques¬ 
tionably  are  among  the  truths  that  the 
Democracy  to  which  the  world  is  so 
swiftly  moving,  must  learn  from  Dar¬ 
winism.  But  there  is  one  thing — one 
thing  needful  before  all  others — which 
Darwinism  cannot  teach  it.  And  that  is 
the  true  foundation  of  human  right. 
Where  shall  it  find  that  foundation  save 
in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  which  the 
false  prophets  of  the  people  ignore,  or 
deny,  or  deride  ? 

“  The  people.”  The  word  may  well 
make  us  pause.  The  very  conception 
of  the  people,  aa»we  now  entertain  it,  is 


the  creation  of  the  most  spiritual  of  all 
religions.  It  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  teaching  of  Christianity,  that  all  men 
are  equal  before  God  in  their  spiritual 
nature.  And  in  this  spiritual  nature,  I 
confidently  say,  is  the  only  source  of 
human  duty  and  of  human  right.  The 
whole  moral  world  requires  for  its  exist¬ 
ence  only  two  personalities  :  the  divine 
and  the  human.  But  these  are  the  two 
pillars  upon  which  it  rests.  Without 
them  no  notion  of  ethics  is  possible,  save 
only  as  mere  fragments  of  a  ruined 
edifice.  Yes  ;  man  is  born  free  in  a 
profounder  sense  than  Rousseau  dreamed 
of.  His  will  is  free.  That  is  the  in¬ 
terior  citadel  of  personality,  wherein  he 
rules  as  king,  which  no  merely  external 
force  can  ever  storm.  It  is  the  liberty 
of  the  autonomous  will  that  makes  us 
persons.  "  These  are  »f_y  deeds,”  “this 
is  my  life  ” — only  a  self-determined  being 
can  say  that.  And  physical  science  can 
tell  us  nothing  of  this  attribute  of  self- 
determination.  How  should  it  ?  For 
it  dwells  in  the  sphere  of  physical  neces¬ 
sity.  It  is  occupied  with  secondary 
causes,  and  their  connection  in  the  visi¬ 
ble,  tangible,  ponderable  universe.  But 
free  will  is  a  cause  outside  that  chain. 
It  is  a  cause  which  is  its  own  cause.  To 
attain  to  any  knowledge  of  it,  we  must 
pass  from  the  phenomenal  to  the  nou- 
menal,  from  the  relative  to  the  abso¬ 
lute.  “  Let  us  take  nothing  from  the 
human  mind.  Suppression  is  a  crime. 
Certain  faculties  of  man  are  directed 
towards  the  Unknown.  The  Unknown 
is  an  ocean.  What  is  conscience?  The 
compass  of  the  Unknown.”  So  Victor 
Hugo,  in  words  worthily  enshrining  an 
august  fact,  which  Democracy  will  do 
well  to  learn  from  this  prophet  of  its 
own.  In  free  will  is  that  faculty  of  man 
from  which  right  springs.  In  the  moral 
sense,  or  conscience,  is  the  natural,  im¬ 
prescriptible,  indefeasible  law  and  meas¬ 
ure  of  human  right — a  law  far  transcend¬ 
ing  the  law  of  the  welfare  of  the  species, 
which  is  the  highest  revealed  by  physics, 
transcending  but  including  it.  For  if, 
as  seems  to  me  unquestionable,  the 
physical  world,  especially  as  we  may 
now  view  it,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
witnesses  for  reason,  if  the  records  of 
human  experience  witness  for  truth — the 
best  of  our  race  have  lived  and  died  for 
that  ideal,  and  many  who  will  read  these 
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words  know  well,  that  for  it,  they  too  gation,  as  the  paramount  law  of  life,  that 
would  even  dare  to  die — it  is  in  the  law  contemporary  Jacobinism  holds  in  the 
of  conscience,  written  on  the  fleshly  greatest  abhorrence,  and  burns  to  de* 
tables  of  the  heart,  that  we  have  the  wit*  stroy.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  Bentham, 
ness  for  justice.  Human  nature  every-  who  held  that  '*  there  is  something  dis- 
where  bears  about  this  concept  of  moral  agreeable  and  repulsive  about  the  word 
obligation,  however  various  its  correla-  ‘duty,’”  and  desired  to  expunge 
tives  may  be.  Everywhere,  deep  down  “  ought  ”  from  the  vocabulary.  Nor  is 
in  the  most  sacred  recesses  of  conscious-  there  a  sadder  or  more  ominous  sign  of 
ness,  is  the  imperious  conviction  that —  the  times  than  the  widespread  decay  of 
“  because  rii{ht  is  right,  to  foliow  right  this  idea,  the  increasing  repugnance  to 

Were  wisdom,  in  the  scorn  ol  consequence."  any  notion  of  human  responsibility. 

Nor  does  the  internal  monitor  which  under  the  influence  of  that  base  mechan- 
insists  upon  this  tremendous  obligation  ical  ”  philosophy  ” — what  a  profanation 
fail  to  exhibit  its  credentials.  ”  Con-  of  so  divine  a  word  ! — which  is  poison- 
science,”  says  Butler — and  the  world  ing  every  spring  of  purpose  and  action 
will  never  outgrow  that  teaching — “con-  in  the  modern  mind.  A  generation 
science  magisterially  exerts  itself,  and  if  nourished  on  “  mealy-mouthed  philan- 
not  forcibly  stopped,  naturally  and  al-  thropies  ’’  has  well-nigh  lost  the  concep- 
ways,  of  course,  goes  on  to  anticipate  a  tion  of  justice,  as  the  august  jurispru- 
higher  and  more  effectual  sentence,  dence  of  Rome  defined  it :  the  constant 
which  shall  hereafter  second  and  affirm  and  perpetual  will  (voluntas)  to  render 
its  own.”  Its  office  is  prophetic.  It  to  each  his  due.  It  has  degraded  the 
is,  in  Victor  Hugo’s  phrase,  “  the  com-  civil  magistrate  from  the  minister  of 
pass  of  the  Unknown,”  ever  pointing  Divine  vengeance,  to  a  scarecrow  for 
man  to  the  Divine  Personality  :  “  tu  the  protection  of  person  and  property, 
homo,  tantum  nomen,  si  te  scias  !”  And  The  criminal  is  no  longer  exhibited  as 
what,  if  we  weigh  the  matter  well,  is  the  an  object  of  disgust  and  hatred,  but  of 
very  central  idea  of  Christianity  but  this,  pity  and  indulgence.  We  are  told  that 
of  the  root  of  moral  obligation  in  the  it  is  not  his  free  personality,  his  liber 
Divine  nature  and  in  man’s  filial  relation  ego,  that  is  in  fault.  His  moral  freedom 
to  it  ?  Democracy  will  do  well  to  study  is  scouted  as  an  old-world  illusion.  We 
the  working  of  that  idea  in  the  world,  are  bidden  to  believe  that  what  is  cul- 
For  it  will  have  to  be  impartially  scien-  pable  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  man, 
tific  :  to  accept,  like  other  facts,  the  nay,  his  very  essence,  but  the  operation 
facts  of  history,  which  is  the  record  of  or  inoperativeness  upon  him  of  certain 
social  evolution.  If  any  fact  in  the  an-  external  agents — the  state,  society,  edu- 
nals  of  our  race  is  clear,  beyond  contro-  cation.  One  knows  by  experience — the 
versy,  it  is  that  Christianity  wrought  out  last  decade  of  the  last  century  sufficiently 
the  greatest  emancipatory  movement  teaches  us — what  is  the  practical  issue 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  freeing  of  this  monstrous  denial  of  the  instinct 
the  consciences  of  men  from  the  yoke  of  perversity,  the  love  of  evil  for  its  own 
of  Caesarism  ;  raising  woman  from  her  sake,  innate  in  man,  the  “  ape  and  tiger ’’ 
degradation,  as  the  sport  of  man’s  within  him,  in  resistance  to  which  lies 
caprice,  to  moral  and  spiritual  equality  his  moral  probation,  as  “  man,  and  mas- 
with  him  ;  striking  the  fetters  from  the  ter  of  his  fate.”  There  are  no  men 
slave  ;  and  making  of  the  rich  the  whose  feet  are  so  swift  to  shed  blood  as 
stewards  of  the  poor.  As  certain  is  it  Jacobin’s  panegyrists  of  man’s  natural 
that  all  this  was  wrought  by  speaking  to  virtuousness.  It  is  but  a  step,  and  a 
rulers,  to  men,  to  masters,  to  the  wealthy,  short  one,  from  the  proclamation  that 
of  duty.  It  was  upon  moral  obligation,  all  is  good  in  human  nature,  to  the  dis- 
attaching  to  man’s  spiritual  nature,  and  covery  that  all  is  “  suspect.’’  The 
directly  governing  every  social  relation.  Terror  is  the  necessary  fruit  of  Rous- 
that  Christianity  based  that  doctrine  of  seau’s  optimism.  Assuredly,  modern 
human  right  whereby  we  yet  exist  as  democracy,  whatever  political  form  it 
civilised  men.  Other  foundation  can  no  may  assume — which  is  a  matter  of  corn- 
man  lay.  But  it  is  precisely  this  idea  paratively  small  importance,  if  it  is  not 
of  divinely-appointed,  all- pervading  obli-  to  issue  in  a  solution  of  the  continuity 
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of  human  progress — will  have  to  ground 
its  doctrine  of  human  right,  not  upon 
theories  which  depersonalise  man,  but 
upon  the  primary  facts  of  free  will  and 
moral  obligation,  which  constitute  him 
a  person  ;  will  have  to  desert  its  medico- 
atheistic  teachers  and  to  give  ear  to  Kant 
as,  in  prophet  tones,  he  warns  this  new 
age  that  “  without  a  God,  and  without 
a  world  invisible  to  us  now  but  hoped 
for,  the  glorious  ideas  of  ethics  may  in¬ 
deed  be  objects  of  approbation  and  ad¬ 
miration,  but  cannot  be  the  springs  of 
purpose  and  action." 

But,  it  may  be  asked.  How  do  these 
transcendental  conceptions  accord  with 
Darwinism  ?  The  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  by  a 
well-known  dictum  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  that  "  there  is  no  knowledge 
without phantasmata,"  which,  translated 
into  modern  dialect,  means,  that  phe¬ 
nomena,  to  be  really  apprehended,  must 
be  presented  to  the  understanding  by 
the  imaginative  faculty  ;  in  other  words, 
must  be  viewed  tanscendentally.  I  ac¬ 
cept  gratefully  all  that -Mr.  Darwin  can 
teach  me  about  the  facts  of  natural  his¬ 
tory.  But  he  cannot  teach  me  that 
which  he  did  not  himself  know,  that  of 
which  he  disclaimed  all  knowledge.  A 
ph)sicist,  not  a  philosopher,  he  worked 
in  the  sphere  of  sense  perception.  In 
metaphysics,  in  mental  science,  as  is 
evident  upon  the  face  of  his  writings,  he 
was  quite  unversed.  He  tells  us  ex¬ 
plicitly  that  his  system  "  is  not  concerned 
with  the  origin  of  spiritual  or  vital 
forces."  That  moral  sense,  of  which  I 
have  been  writing, may  have  been  evolved 
as  Mr.  Darwin  supposes.  The  facts 
seem  to  me  to  point  clearly  to  such  a 
conclusion.  1  do  not  doubt  that  as  the 
germ  of  ethics  exists  in  the  low'  varieties 
of  our  race,  still  extant,  who  seem  less 
human  than  our  dogs  and  horses,  as  it 
existed  in  tertiary  and  quaternary  men, 
aptly  characterised  by  the  poet  as 
"  mutum  et  turpe  pecus,"  so  also  it 
existed,  dormant,  like  sunlight  in  coal, 
but  still  really  there,  in  the  strange  and 
monstrous  forms  of  sentient  being, 
which  peopled  the  earth  for  incalculable 
ages  before  the  appearance  of  our  race, 
and  which  were  the  essential  precursors 
and  preliminaries  of  humanity.  I  can 
as  little  doubt  that  the  physical  organ¬ 
ism,  material  nature,  human  society. 


have  been  conditions  and  instruments  of 
its  evolution.  But  you  do  not  explain 
a  thing  by  merely  tracing  it  back  to  rudi¬ 
mentary  forms  or  by  exhibiting  the 
course  of  its  development.  If  there  is 
any  one  fact  of  which  I  am  sure  it  is 
this  :  that  in  the  moral  sense  there  is 
something  transcending  organic  life  and 
sensation.  Relativity  is  the  last  word 
of  Darwinism,  as  of  all  physical  science. 
The  Categorical  Imperative  is  not  rela¬ 
tive.  It  has  a  value  quite  independent 
of  my  interests,  of  all  interests.  It  is 
absolute.  Physical  science  cannot  tell 
me  what  it  means.  But  it  can  tell  me 
much  of  the  meaning  of  physical  science. 
“  Everything  in  the  phenomenal  world," 
says  Leibnitz,  "  takes  place  at  the  same 
time  mechanically  and  metaphysically  ; 
but  the  source  of  the  mechanical  is  the 
metaphysical."  The  facts  given  by 
physics  are  but  the  printed  sy  llables.  It 
is  the  office  of  metaphysics  to  construe 
them.  Those  "  beautilul  contrivances,’  ’ 
which  Mr.  Darwin  so  well  describes  in 
his  book  on  the  Fertilisation  of  Orchids, 
surely  indicate  objective  purpose,  design. 
The  doctrine  of  final  causes  alone  offers 
a  rational  interpretation  of  them.  I  do 
not  speak  of  final  causes  as  Dr.  Pangloss 
expounds  them.  I  speak  of  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  happily  calls  "  that  wider 
teleology,  which  is  not  touched  by  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  but  is  actually 
based  upon  its  fundamental  propiosi- 
tion."  Again,  what  I  read  in  the  same 
fascinating  volume  of  the  "  marvellous 
adjustments  ”  between  the  plants  and 
their  environment,  speaks  to  me  plainly 
of  a  cause  inherent  in  them  which  is  one 
of  the  attributes  of  life  itself.  Nor, 
when  I  rise  from  its  perusal,  is  there 
room  left  in  me  for  doubt  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  these  wonderful  plant-organ¬ 
isms,  of  their  consciousness,  however 
dim,  of  their  surroundings,  of  their  pos¬ 
session,  in  their  measure,  of  the  self¬ 
same  endowment  which  in  man  we  call 
mind.  Mr.  Darwin’s  facts  point  as 
clearly  to  a  psychic  basis  of  life  as  to 
Directive  Intelligence.  And  so  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  deepest  spiritual 
teaching,  and  receive  from  it  their  only 
legitimate  explanation.  They  lead  us 
on  to  think,  with  Wordsworth,  of  “  life 
and  soul  to  every  mode  of  being  in¬ 
separably  linked  to  conceive  of  mat¬ 
ter,  not  as  the  base  thing  of  the  sensual- 
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istic  philosophy,  but  as  substance  in  its 
dynamic  condition,  pregnant  with  the 
potentiality  of  personality  ;  to  regard  its 
laws  as  mc^es  of  the  divine  agency,  its 
properties  as  effects  of  the  divine  in¬ 
dwelling.  And  surely  thus  the  whole 
universe  is  transfigured  before  us,  and 
we  catch,  as  “  in  high  dream  and  solemn 
vision,”  some  glimpse  of  its  real  mean¬ 
ing.  The  supreme  law  which  rules 
throughout  it  is  a  law  of  tendency  up¬ 
ward,  of  striving  after  perfection.  This 
is  the  true  law  of  evolution.  Not  only 
in  man,  but  in  the  non-human  animal, 
in  the  plant,  and  everywhere  throughout 
the  one  great  family  of  organic  life, 
down  to  the  furthest  limits  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  existence — the  two  words  denote 
one  thing,  “  cogito,  ergo  sum  ” — this 
great  law  rules  supreme.  What  a  flood 
of  light  is  hereby  thrown  upon  that  deep 
saying  that  “  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together,”  waiting 
for  the  deliverance  !  “In  pain  ’’ — pain 
everywhere  ;  pain  throughout  the  bound¬ 
less  battle-field,  the  illimitable  sepulchre 
of  creation  :  but  everywhere  the  neces¬ 
sary  instrument  of  advance,  not  fruit¬ 
less  ;  even  as  He,  in  whom  the  eternally 
ideal  became  the  historically  real,  was 
rnade  perfect  through  suffering,  in  this, 
as  in  all  else,  “  the  first-born  of  every 
creature.”  The  highest  and  noblest  of 
our  race,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  creeds, 
bear  witness  that  to  them  pain  was  no 
real  evil,  but  a  supremely  beneficent  dis¬ 
cipline.  With  one  voice  they  proclaim 
that  there  is  only  one  evil  in  the  world  : 
deflection  from  its  divinely  appointed 
law.  And  herewith  accords  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  moral  sense,  even  in  the 
lowest  and  least  noble  ;  for  it  speaks  no 
word  of  “  happiness,  our  being’s  end 
and  aim  it  witnesses  only  of  justice. 
Happiness  !  If  that  be  the  end  and 
aim,  the  martyrs,  the  saints,  the  heroes, 
in  every  generation — who  “  suffered 
countless  things,  who  battled  for  the 
true,  the  just  ’’ — were  indeed  fools  and 
blind  ;  and  the  voice  of  conscience  is  a 
lie.  But  to  tell  me  that,  is  as  much  a 
contradiction  of  a  fact  as  would  be  the 
denial  of  my  sense  perception.  As  much, 
or,  rather,  far  more.  For  the  fact  thus 
gainsaid  is  witnessed  for  by  my  high¬ 
est  faculty,  and  is  far  more  certain  to 
me  than  anything  in  the  phenomenal 
sphere.  And  this  transcendent  faculty 
Nxw  Series. — VoL.  XLIII.,  No.  3 


supplements  the  testimony  of  physical 
science,  and  lightens,  as  nothing  else 
can,  “the  burden  and  the  mystery  of 
all  this  unintelligible  world.”  Darwin¬ 
ism  tells  me  of  law  reigning  throughout 
this  universe  of  pain  and  death.  Con¬ 
science  replies,  “  Yes  ;  supremely  just 
law.  And  that  is  enough  for  thee  to 
know.  Cease  thy  foolish  pratings  of 
happiness  and  unhappiness  Cease  thy 
blind  guessings  at  insoluble  enigmas. 

‘  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  eaith  do 
right  ?’  although  *  His  way  is  in  the  sea, 
and  His  paths  in  the  great  waters,  and 
His  footsteps  are  not  known.’ 

1  venture  to  commend  these  consider¬ 
ations  to  earnest  men  of  all  religions, 
and  especially  to  those  among  them — no 
small  number — who  rage  furiously  to¬ 
gether  against  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  I>ai- 
win  without  really  comprehending  it.  I 
would  beg  of  such  to  lay  to  heart  the 
dictate  of  Hebrew  wisdom,  “  First  un¬ 
derstand,  then  argue.”  And  to  this 
precept  of  the  Talmud  they  might  well 
add  the  reflection  of  the  Hindu  sacred 
writer,  “  A  fact  is  not  altered  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  texts.”  I  would  urge  them  to 
weigh  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
those  who  seek  to  link  living  spiritual 
faith  to  dead  physical  theories,  as  though 
He  whom  we  adore  as  Deus  Scientiarum 
could  be  served  by  opposition  to  any 
science.  I  would  even  ask  a  certain 
school  of  Christian  apologists  to  recon¬ 
sider  some  of  their  favorite  positions  : 
for  example,  the  conception  of  creation 
formulated,  with  unconscious  irrever¬ 
ence,  by  a  popular  American  divine, 
that  “  Almighty  God  once  took  some 
nothing,  and  in  a  week  produced  the 
universe  as  it  stands,  and  one  man.” 
Greswcll,  I  remember,  in  his  Fasti  Ca- 
tholici,  is  at  the  pains  to  fix  the  precise 
date  of  this  event ;  it  occurred,  he  tells 
us,  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  4004.  Is  it  in 
vain  to  set  before  such  minds  the  majes¬ 
tic  belief  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  guides 
us,  of  uniform  law,  working  through  all 
time  and  all  space,  for  the  development 
of  order  and  beauty  from  the  formless 
void,  of  life  and  intelligence  from 
primordial  nebulosity  ;  and  even  now 
working  on  to  vaster  issues  ?  Again, 
why  should  good  people  cry,  “  he  blas- 
phemeth  !’’  when  the  naturalist  displays 
the  derivation  of  our  race  from  inferior 
types  of  animal  life,  and  yet  acquiesce 
2: 
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unmurniurinKly,  or  even  joyously,  in  the 
process  of  human  generation  which — 
classic  passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  of 
Sterne,  of  Schiller,  point  it  out  all  too 
plainly — exhibits  a  still  more  ignomini¬ 
ous  starting-point  for  ourselves  ?  Surely 
Mr.  Darwin  is  well  warranted  when  he 
contends,  “  It  is  not  more  irreligious  to 
explain  the  origin  of  man,  as  a  distinct 
species,  through  the  laws  of  variation 
and  natural  selection,  than  to  explain  the 
birth  of  an  individual  through  the  laws 
of  ordinary  reproduction.  The  birth 


of  the  species  and  of  the  individual,"  he 
adds,  in  wise  and  pious  words,  "  are 
equally  part  of  the  grand  sequence  of 
events  which  the  mind  refuses  to  accept 
as  the  result  of  blind  chance.  The  under¬ 
standing  revolts  at  such  a  conclusion." 
Yes.  But  it  revolts,  too,  at  the  inepti¬ 
tudes  of  defenders  of  the  faith  who 
know  not  how  to  employ  the  language 
of  science  and  of  reason.  And  here,  I 
am  convinced,  is  one  cause,  and  that 
not  the  least,  of  the  irreligiousness  of  the 
new  democracy. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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In  this  paper  I  do  not  undertake  to 
throw  any  new  light  on  the  little-known 
life  of  the  author  of  "  Lavengro."  I 
believe  that  there  is  ground  for  hoping 
that,  among  the  few  people  who  knew 
Borrow  intimately,  some  one  will  soon 
be  found  who  will  give  to  the  world  an 
account  of  his  curious  life,  and  perhaps 
some  specimens  of  those  "  mountains  of 
manuscript "  which,  as  he  regretfully 
declares,  never  could  find  a  publisher — 
an  impossibility  which,  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  offer  an  opinion,  does  not  re¬ 
flect  any  great  credit  on  publishers.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
sum  up  the  generally-known  facts  that 
Borrow  was  born  in  1803  at  East  Dere¬ 
ham  in  Norfolk,  his  father  being  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  army,  who  came  of  ^Cornish 
blood,  his  mother  a  lady  of  Norfolk 
birth  and  Huguenot  extraction.  His 
youth  he  has  himself  described  in  a 
fashion  which  nobody  is  likely  to  care 
to  paraphrase.  After  the  years  of  travel 
chronicled  in  "  Lavengro,"  he  seems  to 
have  found  scope  for  his  philological  and 
adventurous  tendencies  in  the  rather  un¬ 
likely  service  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  and 
he  sojourned  in  Russia  and  Spain  to  the 
great  advantage  of  English  literature. 
This  occupied  him  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  years  from  1830  to  1840. 
Then  he  came  back  to  his  native  county 
— or,  at  any  rate,  his  native  district — 
married  a  widow  of.  some  property  at 
Lowestoft,  and  spent  the  last  forty  years 
of  his  life  at  Oulton  Hall,  near  the  piece 
of  water  which  is  thronged  in  summer 


by  all  manner  of  sportsmen  and  others. 
He  died  but  the  other  day  ;  and  even 
since  his  death  he  seems  to  have  lacked 
the  due  meed  of  praise  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  equal  foot  usually 
brings  even  to  persons  far  less  deserving 
than  Borrow. 

There  is  this  difficulty  iii  writing  about 
him,  that  the  audience  must  necessarily 
consist  of  fervent  devotees  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  com[^ete  infidels,  or  at 
least  complete  know-nothings,  on  the 
other.  To  any  one  who,  having  the 
faculty  to  understand  either,  has  read 
‘  ‘  Lavengro  "  or  “  The  Bible  in  Spain,’  ’ 
or  even  “  Wild  Wales,’’  praise  bestowed 
on  Borrow  is  apt  to  seem  impertinence. 
To  anybody  else  (and  unfortunately  the 
anybody  else  is  in  a  large  majority)  praise 
bestowed  on  Borrow  is  apt  to  look  like 
that  very  dubious  kind  of  praise  which 
is  bestowed  on  somebody  of  whom  no 
one  but  the  praiser  has  ever  heard.  I 
cannot  think  of.any  single  writer  (Pea¬ 
cock  himself  is  not  an  exception)  who  is 
in  quite  parallel  case.  And,  as  usual, 
there  is  a  certain  excuse  for  the  general 
public.  Borrow  kept  himself  during 
not  the  least  exciting  period  of  English 
history  quite  aloof  from  English  politics, 
and  from  the  life  of  great  English  cities. 
But  he  did  more  than  this.  He  is  the 
only  really  considerable  writer  of  his 
time  in  any  modern  European  nation 
who  seems  to  have  taken  absolutely  no 
interest  in  current  events,  literary  and 
other.  Putting  a  very  few  allusions 
aside,  he  might  have  belonged  to  almost 
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any  period.  His  political  idiosyncrasy 
will  be  noticed  presently  ;  but  he  who 
lived  through  the  whole  period  from 
Waterloo  to  Maiwand  has  not,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  mentioned  a  single  English 
writer  later  than  Scott  and  Byron.  He 
saw  the  rise,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
death,  of  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Macau* 
ley,  Carlyle,  Dickens.  There  is  not  a 
reference  to  any  one  of  them  in  his 
works.  He  saw  political  changes  such 
as  no  man  for  two  centuries  had  seen, 
and  (except  the  Com  Laws,  to  which  he 
has  some  half-ironical  allusions,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which 
stirred  his  one  active  sentiment),  he  has 
referred  to  never  a  one.  He  seems  in 
some  singular  fashion  to  have  stood  out¬ 
side  of  all  these  things.  His  Spanish 
travels  are  dated  for  us  by  references  to 
Doha  Isabel,  and  Don  Carlos,  to  Mr. 
Villiers,  and  Lord  Palmerston.  But  cut 
these  dates  out,  and  they  might  be  travels 
of  the  last  century.  His  Welsh  book 
proclaims  itself  as  written  in  the  full 
course  of  the  Crimean  War  ;  but  excise 
a  few  passages  which  bear  directly  on 
that  event,  and  the  most  ingenious  critic 
would  be  puzzled  to  “  place”  the  com¬ 
position.  Shakespeare,  we  know,  was 
for  all  time,  not  of  one  age  only  ;  but  1 
think  we  may  say  of  Borrow,  without 
too  severely  or  conceitedly  marking  the 
difterence,  that  he  was  not  of  or  for  any 
particular  age  or  time  at  all.  If  the 
celebrated  query  in  I.ongfellow’s  ”  Hy¬ 
perion,”  “  What  is  time  ?’’  had  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  his  most  appropriate  an¬ 
swer,  and  one  which  he  was  quite  capable 
of  giving,  would  have  been,  “  I  really 
don't  know.” 

To  this  singular  historical  vagueness 
has  to  be  added  a  critical  vagueness  even 
greater.  I  am  sorry  that  1  am  unable 
to  confirm  or  to  gainsay  at  first  hand 
Borrow’s  wonderfully  high  estimate  of 
certain  Welsh  poets.  But  if  the  origi¬ 
nals  are  anything  like  his  translations  of 
them,  I  do  not  think  that  Ab  Gwilym 
and  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  Gronwy  Owen 
and  Huw  Morris  can  have  been  quite 
such  mighty  bards  as  he  makes  out. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  better  test  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  In  one  book  of  his,  ”  Wild 
Wales,”  there  are  two  estimates  of 
Scott’s  works.  Borrow  finds  in  an  inn  a 
copy  of  “Woodstock”  (which  he  calls 
by  its  less  known  title  of  “  The  Cava¬ 


lier  ”),  and  decides  that  it  is  "  trashy 
chiefly,  it  would  appear,  because  the 
portrait  therein  contained  of  Harrison, 
for  whom  Borrow  seems  on  one  of  his 
inscrutable  principles  of  prejudice  to 
have  had  a  liking,  is  not  wholly  favor¬ 
able.  He  afterwards  informs  us  that 
Scott’s  “  Norman  Horseshoe  ”  (no  very 
exquisite  song  at  the  best,  and  among 
Scott’s  somewhat  less  than  exquisite)  is 
”  one  of  the  most  stirring  lyrics  of 
modern  times,”  and  that  he  sang  it  for 
a  whole  evening  ;  evidently  because  it 
recounts  a  defeat  of  the  Normans,  whom 
Borrow,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us  in 
sundry  places,  disliked  for  reasons  more 
or  less  similar  to  those  which  made  him 
like  Harrison,  the  butcher.  In  other 
words,  he  could  not  judge  a  work  of 
literature  as  literature  at  all.  If  it  ex¬ 
pressed  sentiments  with  which  he  agreed, 
or  called  .up  associations  which  were 
pleasant  to  him,  good  luck  to  it ;  if  it 
expressed  sentiments  with  which  he  did 
not  agree,  and  called  up  no  pleasant  as¬ 
sociations,  bad  luck. 

In  politics  and  religion  this  curious 
and  very  John  Bullish  unreason  is  still 
more  apparent.  I  suppose  Borrow  may 
be  called,  though  he  does  not  call  him¬ 
self,  a  Tory.  He  certainly  was  an  un¬ 
friend  to  Whiggery,  and  a  hater  of  Radi¬ 
calism.  He  seems  to  have  given  up 
even  the  Corn  Laws  with  a  certain 
amount  of  regret,  and  his  general  atti¬ 
tude  is  quite  Eldonian.  But  he  com¬ 
bined  with  his  general  Toryism  very 
curious  Radicalisms  of  detail,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  Cobbett  (who,  as  ap¬ 
peared  at  last,  and  as  all  reasonable  men 
should  have  always  known,  was  really  a 
Tory  of  a  peculiar  type),  and  in  several 
other  English  persons.  The  Church, 
the  Monarchy,  and  the  Constitution  gen¬ 
erally  were  dear  to  Borrow,  but  he  hated 
all  the  aristocracy  (except  those  whom 
he  knew  personally),  and  most  of  the 
gentry.  Also,  he  had  the  odd  Radical 
sympathy  for  anybody  who,  as  the  ver¬ 
nacular  has  it,  was  “  kept  out  of  his 
rights.”  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should 
think,  that  Borrow  was  a  strong  Tich- 
bornite.  In  that  curious  book,  “  Wild 
Wales,”  where  almost  more  of  his  real 
character  appears  than  in  any  other,  he 
has  to  do  with  the  Crimean  War.  It 
was  going  on  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  tour,  and  he  once  or  twice  reports 
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conversations  in  which,  from  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Russia,  he  demonstrated  before¬ 
hand  to  Welsh  inquirers  how  improbable, 
not  to  say  impossible,  it  was  that  the 
Russian  should  be  beaten.  But  the 
thing  that  seems  really  to  have  interested 
him  most  was  the  case  of  Lieutenant 

P - ,  or  Lieutenant  Parry,  whon)  he 

sometimes  alludes  to  in  the  fuller  and 
sometimes  in  the  less  explicit  manner. 
My  own  memories  of  1854  are  rather  in¬ 
distinct,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  up  this  cele¬ 
brated  case.  As  far  as  I  can  remember, 
and  as  far  as  Borrow’s  references  here 
and  elsewhere  go,  it  was  the  doubtless 
lamentable  but  not  uncommon  case  of  a 
man  who  is  difficult  to  live  with,  and 
who  has  to  live  with  others.  Such  cases 
occur  at  intervals  in  every  mess,  college, 
and  other  similar  aggregation  of  human¬ 
ity.  The  person  difficult  to  live  with 
gets,  as  they  say  at  Oxford,  “drawn.” 
If  he  is  reformable  he  takes  the  lesson, 
and  very  likely  becomes  excellent  friends 
with  those  who  “  drew  “  him.  If  he  is 
not,  he  loses  his  temper,  and  evil  results 
of  one  kind  or  another  follow.  Borrow’s 

Lieutenant  P - seems  unluckily  to 

have  been  of  the  latter  kind,  and  was,  if 
I  mistake  not,  recommended  by  the 
authorities  to  withdraw  from  a  situation 
which  to  fiim  was  evidently  a  false  and 
unsuitable  one.  With  this  Borrow  could 
not  away.  He  gravely  chronicles  the 
fact  of  his  reading  an  “  excellent  article 
in  a  local  paper  on  the  case  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  P - and  with  no  less  gravity 

(though  he  was,  in  a  certain  way,  one  of 
the  first  humorists  of  our  day)  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  complaints  of  the  mar¬ 
tyred  P - to  the  Almighty  were  prob¬ 

ably  not  unconnected  with  our  Crimean 
disasters.  This  curious  parochialism 
pursues  him  into  more  purely  religious 
matters.  I  do  not  know  any  other  really 
great  man  of  letters  of  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  whose  attitude 
Carlyle’s  famous  words,  “  regarding 
God’s  universe  as  a  larger  patrimony  of 
Saint  Peter,  from  which  it  were  well  and 
pleasant  to  hunt  the  Pope,’’  are  so  liter¬ 
ally  true.  It  was  not  in  Borrow’s  case 
a  case  of  sancta  simplicitas.  He  has  at 
times  flashes  of  by  no  means  orthodox 
sentiment,  and  seems  to  have  fought, 
and  perhaps  hardly  won,  many  a  battle 
against  the  army  of  the  doubters.  But 


when  it  comes  to  the  Pope,  he  is  as 
single-minded  an  enthusiast  as  John 
Bunyan  himself,  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
resembles  in  more  than  one  fioint.  The 
attitude  was,  of  course,  common  enough 
among  his  contemporaries  ;  indeed  any 
man  who  has  come  to  forty  years  must 
remember  numerous  examples  among  his 
own  friends  and  kindred.  But  in  liter¬ 
ature,  and  such  literature  as  Borrow’s, 
it  is  rare. 

Yet  again,  the  curiously  piecemeal, 
and  the  curiously  arbitrary  character  of 
Borrow's  literary  studies  in  languages 
other  than  his  own,  is  noteworthy  in  so 
great  a  linguist.  'I'he  entire  range  of 
French  literature,  old  as  well  as  new,  he 
seems  to  have  ignored  altogether — I 
should  imagine  out  of  pure  John  Bull¬ 
ishness.  He  has  very  few  references  to 
German,  though  he  was  a  good  German 
scholar — a  fact  which  I  account  for  by 
the  other  fact,  that  in  his  earlier  literary 
period  German  was  fashionable,  and  that 
he  never  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
anything  that  fashion  favored.  Italian, 
though  he  certainly  knew  it  well,  is 
equally  slighted.  His  education,  if  not 
his  taste  for  languages,  must  have  made 
him  a  tolerable  (he  never  could  have 
been  an  exact)  classical  scholar.  But  it 
is  clear  that  insolent  Greece  and  haughty 
Rome  exerted  no  attraction  upon  him. 
I  question  whether  even  Spanish  would 
not  have  been  too  common  a  toy  to  at¬ 
tract  him  much  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
accidental  circumstances  which  con¬ 
nected  him  with  Spain. 

Lastly  (for  I  love  to  get  my  devil’s 
advocate  work  over),  in  Borrow’s  varied 
and  strangely  attractive  gallery  of  por¬ 
traits  and  characters,  most  observers 
must  perceive  the  absence  of  the  note  of 
passion.  I  have  sometimes  tried  to  think 
that  miraculous  episode  of  Isopel  Ber¬ 
ners  and  the  Armenian  verbs,  with  the 
wnole  sojourn  of  Lavengro  in  the  dingle, 
a  mere  wayward  piece  of  irony — a  kind 
of  conscious  ascetic  myth.  But  I  am 
afraid  the  interpretation  will  not  do.  The 
subsequent  conversation  with  Ursula 
Petulengro  under  the  hedge  might  be 
only  a  companion  piece  ;  even  the  more 
wonderful,  though  much  less  interesting, 
dialogue  with  tne  Irish  girl  in  the  last 
chapters  of  “  Wild  Wales  ’’  might  be  so 
rendered  by  a  hardy  exegete.  But  the 
negative  evidence  in  all  the  books  is  too 
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strong.  It  may  be  taken  as  positively 
certain  that  Borrow  never  was  “  in 
love,”  as  the  phrase  is,  and  that  he  had 
hardly  the  remotest  conception  of  what 
being  in  love  means.  It  is  possible  that 
he  was  a  most  cleanly  liver — it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  was  quite  the  reverse  :  I  have 
not  the  slightest  information  either  way. 
But  that  he  never  in  all  his  life  heard 
with  understanding  the  refrain  of  the 
”  Pervigilium  ” — 

Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit,  quique  amavit 
eras  atnet, 

I  take  as  certain. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have,  I  think, 
summed  up  all  Borrow’s  defects,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  even  these  defects 
have  the  attraction  for  the  most  part  of 
a  certain  strangeness  and  oddity.  If 
they  had  not  been  accompanied  by  great 
and  peculiar  merits  he  would  not  have 
emerged  from  the  category  of  the  merely 
bizarre,  where  he  might  have  been  left 
without  further  attention.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all,  or  almost  all,  of  his 
defects  are  not  only  counterbalanced  by 
merits,  but  are  themselves  for  the  most 
part  exaggerations  or  perversions  of  what 
is  in  itself  meritorious.  With  less  wil¬ 
fulness,  with  more  attention  to  the  liter¬ 
ature,  the  events,  the  personages  of  his 
own  time,  with  a  more  critical  and  com- 
mon*sense  attitude  towards  his  own 
crochets.  Borrow  could  hardly  have 
wrought  out  for  himself  (as  he  has  to  an 
extent  hardly  paralleled  by  any  other 
prose  writer  who  has  not  deliberately 
chosen  supernatural  or  fantastic  themes) 
the  region  of  fantasy,  neither  too  real 
nor  too  historical,  which  Joubert  thought 
proper  to  the  poet.  Strong  and  vivid  as 
Borrow’s  drawing  of  places  and  persons 
is,  he  always  contrives  to  throw  in 
touches  which  somehow  give  the  whole 
the  air  of  being  rather  a  vision  than  a 
fact.  Never  was  such  a  John-a-Dreams 
as  this  solid,  pugilistic  John  Bull.  Part 
of  this  literary  effect  of  his  is  due  to  his 
quaint  habit  of  avoiding,  where  he  can, 
the  mention  of  proper  names.  The  de¬ 
scription,  for  instance,  of  Old  Sarum 
and  Salisbury  itself  in  ”  Lavengro”  is 
sufficient  to  identify  them  to  the  most 
careless  reader,  even  if  the  name  of 
Stonehenge  had  not  occurred  on  the 
page  before  ;  but  they  are  not  named. 
The  description  of  Bettws-y-Coed  in 
”  Wild  Wales,”  though  less  poetical,  is 


equally  vivid.  Yet  here  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  a  reader,  who  did  not 
know  the  place  and  its  relation  to  other 
named  places,  to  pass  without  any  idea 
of  the  actual  spot.  It  is  the  same  with 
his  frequent  references  to  his  beloved 
city  of  Norwich,  and  his  less  frequent 
references  to  his  later  home  at  Oulton. 
A  paraphrase,  an  innuendo,  a  word  to 
the  wise  he  delights  in,  but  anything 
perfectly  clear  and  precise  he  abhors. 
And  by  this  means  and  others,  which  it 
might  be  tedious  to  trace  out  too  closely, 
he  succeeds  in  throwing  the  same  cloudy 
vagueness  over  times  as  well  as  places 
and  persons.  A  famous  passage — per¬ 
haps  the  best  known,  and  not  far  from 
the  best  he  ever  wrote — about  Byron’s 
funeral,  fixes,  of  course,  the  date  of  the 
wondrous  facts  or  fictions  recorded  in 
”  Lavengro  ”  to  a  nicety.  Yet  who,  as 
he  reads  it  and  its  sequel  (for  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  “  Lavengro  ”  and  ”  The  Romany 
Rye  ”  is  merely  arbitrary,  though  the 
second  book  is,  as  a  whole,  less  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  former),  ever  thinks  of 
what  was  actually  going  on  in  the  very 
positive  and  prosaic  England  of  1824-5  ? 
The  later  chapters  of  ”  Lavengro  ”  are 
the  only  modern  ”  Romance  of  Adven¬ 
ture  ”  that  I  know.  The  hero  goes 
”  overthwart  and  endlong,”  just  like  the 
figures  whom  all  readers  know  in  Malory, 
and  some  in  his  originals.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  more  surprising  if 
Borrow  had  found  Sir  Ozana  dying  at 
the  chapel  in  Lyonesse,  or  had  seen  the 
full  function  of  the  Grail,  though  fear 
he  would  have- protested  against  that  as 
popish.  Without  any  apparent  art,  cer¬ 
tainly  without  the  elaborate  apparatus 
which  most  prose  tellers  of  fantastic  tales 
use,  and  generally  fail  in  using.  Borrow 
spirits  his  readers  at  once  away  from 
mere  reality.  If  his  events  are  frequently 
as  odd  as  a  dream,  they  are  always  as 
perfectly  commonplace  and  real  for  the 
moment  as  the  events  of  a  dream  are — a 
little  fact  which  the  above-mentioned 
tellers  of  the  above-mentioned  fantastic 
stories  are  too  apt  to  forget.  It  is  in 
this  natural  romantic  gift  that  Borrow’s 
greatest  charm  lies.  But  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  and  nearly  equalled  both  in 
quality  and  degree  by  a  faculty  for 
dialogue.  Except  Defoe  and  Dumas,  I 
cannot  think  of  any  novelists  who  con-> 
trive  to  tell  a  story  in  dialogue  and  to 
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keep  up  the  ball  of  conversation  so  well 
as  Borrow  ;  while  he  is  considerably  the 
superior  of  both  in  pure  style  and  in  the 
literary  quality  of  his  talk.  Sorrow’s 
humor,  though  it  is  of  the  general  class 
of  the  older  English — that  is  to  say,  the 
pre-Addisonian  humorists — is  a  species 
quite  by  itself.  It  is  rather  narrow  in 
range,  a  little  garrulous,  busied  very 
often  about  curiously  small  matters,  but 
wonderfully  observant  and  true,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  quaint  dry  savor  as  individual 
as  that  of  some  wines.  A  characteristic 
of  this  kind  probably  accompanies  the 
romantic  Ethos  more  commonly  than 
superficial  judges  both  of  life  and  litera¬ 
ture  are  apt  to  suppose  ;  but  the  con¬ 
junction  is  nowhere  seen  better  than  in 
Borrow.  Whether  humor  can  or  can¬ 
not  exist  without  a  disposition  to  satire 
co-existing,  is  one  of  those  abstract 
points  of  criticism  for  which  the  public 
of  the  present  day  has  little  appetite. 
It  is  certain  (and  that  is  what  chiefly 
concerns  us  for  the  present)  that  the  two 
were  not  dissociated  in  Borrow.  His 
purely  satirical  faculty  was  very  strong 
indeed,  and  probably  if  he  had  lived  a 
less  retired  life  it  would  have  found 
fuller  exercise.  At  present  the  most  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  it  which  exists  is 
the  inimitable  portrait-caricature  of  the 
learned  Unitarian,  generally  known  as 
“  Taylor  of  Norwich.”  I  have  some¬ 
where  (I  think  it  was  in  Miss  Martineau’s 
”  Autobiography  ”)  seen  this  reflected 
on  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  ill-nature.  The  good  Harriet, 
among  whose  numerous  gifts  nature  had 
not  included  any  great  sense  of  humor, 
naturally  did  not  perceive  the  artistic 
justification  of  the  sketch,  which  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  one  of  the  most  mas¬ 
terly  things  of  the  kind  in  literature. 

Another  Taylor,  the  well-known 
French  baron  of  that  name,  is  much 
more  mildly  treated,  though  with  little 
less  skill  of  portraiture.  As  for  ”  the 
publisher”  of  ”  Lavengro,”  the  por¬ 
trait  there,  though  very  clever,  is  spoilt 
bv  rather  too  much  evidence  of  personal 
animus,  and  by  the  absence  of  redeem¬ 
ing  strokes  ;  but  it  shows  the  same  satiric 
power  as  the  sketch  of  the  worthy  student 
of  German  who  has  had  the  singular  ill- 
fortune  to  have  his  books  quizzed  by 
Carlyle,  and  himself  quizzed  by  Borrow. 
It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  Borrow’ s  ab¬ 


straction  from  general  society  that  with 
this  satiric  gift,  and  evidently  with  a 
total  freedom  from  scruple  as  to  its  ap¬ 
plication,  he  should  have  left  hardly  any¬ 
thing  else  of  the  kind.  It  is  indeed  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
abundant  character-drawing  in  his  four 
chief  books  (all  of  which,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  are  autobiographic  and  pro¬ 
fessedly  historical)  is  fact  and  how  much 
fancy.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  open 
them  anywhere  without  coming  upon 
personal  sketches,  more  or  less  elaborate, 
in  which  the  satiric  touch  is  rarely  want¬ 
ing.  The  official  admirer  of  ”  the  grand 
Baintham  ”  at  remote  Corcubion,  the 
end  of  all  the  European  world ;  the 
treasure-seeker,  Benedict  Mol  ;  the 
priest  at  Cordova,  with  his  revelations 
about  the  Holy  Office  ;  the  Gibraltar 
Jew,  are  only  a  few  figures  out  of  the 
abundant  gallery  of  ”  The  Bible  in 
Spain.”  “  Lavengro,”  besides  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  full-length  portraits  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  crowded  with  others  hardly 
inferior,  among  which  only  one  failure, 
the  disguised  priest  with  the  mysterious 
name,  is  to  be  found.  Not  that  even  he 
has  not  good  strokes  and  plenty  of  them, 
but  that  Borrow’s  prejudices  prevented 
his  hand  from  being  free.  But  Jasper 
Petulengro,  and  Mrs.  Hearne,  and  the 
girl  Leonora,  and  Isopel,  that  vigorous 
and  slighted  maid,  and  dozens  of  minor 
figures,  of  whom  more  presently,  atone 
for  him.  “The  Romany  Rye”  adds 
only  minor  figures  to  the  gallery,  because 
the  major  figures  have  appeared  before  ; 
while  the  plan  and  subject  of  ”  Wild 
Wales  ”  also  exclude  anything  more 
than  vignettes.  But  what  admirable 
vignettes  they  are,  and  how  constantly 
bitten  in  with  satiric  spirit  ail  lovers  of 
Borrow  know. 

It  is,  however,  perhaps  time  to  give 
some  more  exact  account  of  the  books 
thus  familiarly  and  curiously  referred 
to  ;  for  Borrow  most  assuredly  is  not 
“a  popular  writer.”  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  death,  as  often  happens, 
sent  readers  to  his  books.  But  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  not  long  before  it  ”  Lav¬ 
engro,”  ”  The  Romany  Rye,”  and 
”  Wild  Wales  ”  were  only  in  their  third 
edition,  though  the  first  was  nearly 
thirty,  and  the  last  nearly  twenty,  years 
old.  ”  The  Bible  in  Spain  ”  had,  at 
apy  rate  in  its  earlier  days,  a  wider  sale. 
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but  I  do  not  think  that  even  it  is  very 
generally  known.  I  should  doubt 
whether  the  total  number  sold  during 
more  than  forty  years  of  volumes  sur¬ 
passed  for  interest  of  incident,  stjle, 
character  and  description  by  few  books 
of  the  century,  has  equalled  the  sale 
within  any  one  of  the  last  few  years  of 
a  fairly  popular  book  by  any  fairly  popu¬ 
lar  novelist  of  to-day.  It  probably 
would  not  approach  a  tenth  or  a  twen¬ 
tieth  of  the  sale  of  such  a  thing  as 
“  Called  Back.”  And  there  is  not  the 
obstacle  to  Sorrow’s  popularity  that 
there  is  to  that  of  some  other  writers, 
notably  the  already- mentioned  author  of 
”  Crotchet  Castle.”^  No  extensive  liter¬ 
ary  cnltivation  is  necessary  to  read  him. 
A  good  deal  even  of  his  peculiar  charm 
may  be  missed  by  a  prosaic  or  inatten¬ 
tive  reader,  and  yet  enough  will  remain. 
But  he  has  probably  paid  the  penalty  of 
all  originality,  which  allows  itself  to  be 
mastered  by  quaintness,  and  which  re¬ 
fuses  to  meet  public  taste  at  least  half 
way.  It  is  certainly  difficult  at  times  to 
know  what  to  make*  of  Borrow.  And 
the  general  public,  perhaps  excusably, 
is  apt  not  to  like  things  or  persons  when 
it  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  them. 

Borrow’s  literary  work,  even  putting 
aside  the  ”  mountains  of  manuscript  ” 
which  he  speaks  of  as  unpublished,  was 
not  inconsiderable.  There  were,  in  the 
first  place,  his  translations,  which, 
though  no  doubt  not  without  value,  do 
not  much  concern  us  here.  There  is, 
secondly,  his  early  hack  work,  his 
“  Chaines  de  I’Esclavage,”  which  also 
may  be  neglected.  Thirdly,  there  are 
his  philological  speculations  or  compila¬ 
tions,  the  chief  of  which  is,  I  believe, 
his  “  Romano-Lavo-Lil,”  the  latest  pub¬ 
lished  of  his  works.  But  Borrow,  though 
an  extraordinary  linguist,  was  a  some¬ 
what  unchastened  philologer,  and  the 
results  of  his  life-long  philological  studies 
appear  to  much  better  advantage  from 
the  literary  than  from  the  scientific  point 
of  view.  Then  there  is  ”  The  Gypsies 
in  Spain,”  a  very  interesting  book  of  its 
kind,  marked  throughout  with  Borrow’s 
characteristics,  but  for  literary  purposes 
merged  to  a  great  extent  in  ”  The  Bible 
in  Spain  ”  And,  lastly,  there  are  the 
four  original  books,  as  they  may  be 
called,  which,  at  great  leisure,  and  writ¬ 
ing  simply  because  he  chose  to  write. 


Borrow  produced  during  the  twenty 
years  of  his  middle  age.  He  was  in  his 
fortieth  year  when,  in  1842,  he  published 
*’  The  Bible  in  Spain.”  “  Lavengro  ” 
came  nearly  ten  years  later,  and  coin¬ 
cided  with  (no  doubt  it  was  partially 
stimulated  by)  the  ferment  over  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Its  second  part, 
"The  Romany  Rye,”  did  not  appear 
for  six  years,  that  is  to  say,  in  1857, 
and  its  resuscitation  of  quarrels,  which 
the  country  had  quite  forgotten  (and 
when  it  remembered  them  was  rather 
ashamed  of),  must  be  pronounced  un¬ 
fortunate.  Last  came  ”  Wild  Wales,” 
in  1862,  the  characteristically  belated 
record  of  a  tour  in  the  principality  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  the  Crimean  War.  On 
these  four  books  Borrow’s  literary  fame 
rests.  His  other  works  are  interesting 
because  they  were  written  by  the  author 
of  these,  or  because  of  their  subjects,  or 
because  of  the  effect  they  had  on  other 
men  of  letters,  notably  Longfellow  and 
Merim^e,  on  the  latter  of  whpm  Borrow 
had  an  especially  remarkable  influence. 
These  four  are  interesting  of  themselves. 

The  earliest  has,  I  believe,  been,  and 
for  reasons  quite  apart  from  its  biblical 
subject  perhaps  deserves  to  be,  the 
greatest  general  favorite,  though  its 
literary  value  is  a  good  deal  below  that 
of  ”  Lavengro.”  “  The  Bible  in  Spain” 
records  the  journeys,  which,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  Borrow  took 
through  the  Peninsula  at  a  singularly  in¬ 
teresting  time,  the  disturbed  years  of 
the  early  reign  of  Isabel  Segunda. 
Navarre  and  Aragon,  with  Catalonia, 
Valencia  and  Murcia,  he  seems  to  have 
left  entirely  unvisited  ;  I  suppose  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Carlists.  Nor  did  he  at¬ 
tempt  the  southern  part  of  Portugal  ; 
but  Castile  and  Leon,  with  the  north  of 
Portugal  and  the  south  of  Spain,  he 
quartered  in  the  most  interesting  man¬ 
ner,  riding  everywhere  with  his  servant 
and  his  saddle-bag  of  Testaments  at,  T 
should  suppose,  a  considerable  cost  to 
the  subscribers  of  the  Society  and  it  may 
be  hoped,  at  some  gain  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  evangelical  principles  in  the 
Peninsula,  but  certainly  with  the  results 
of  extreme  satisfaction  to  himself  and  of 
a  very  delightful  addition  to  English 
literature.  He  was  actually  imprisoned 
at  Madrid,  and  was  frequently  in  danger 
from  Carlists  and  brigands,  and  severely 
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orthodox  ecclesiastics.  It  is  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  ideally  perfect  mission* 
ary  ;  but  it  is  nardly  possible  to  imagine 
a  more  ideally  perfect  traveller.  His 
early  habits  of  roughing  it,  his  gipsy 
initiation,  his  faculties  as  a  linguist,  and 
his  other  faculties  as  a  born  vagrant, 
certain  to  fall  on  his  feet  anywhere,  were 
all  called  into  operation.  But  he  might 
have  had  all  these  advantages  and  yet 
lacked  the  extraordinary  literary  talent 
which  the  book  reveals.  In  the  first 
chapter  there  is  a  certain  stiffness  ;  but 
the  passage  of  the  Tagus  in  the  second 
must  have  told  every  competent  reader 
in  1842  that  he  had  somebody  to  read 
quite  different  from  the  run  of  common 
writers,  and  thenceforward  the  Imok 
never  flags  till  the  end.  How  far  the 
story  is  rigidly  historical  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  have  to  decide.  The  au¬ 
thor  makes  a  kind  of  apology  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  for  the  amount  of  fact  which  has 
been  supplied  from  memory.  I  dare 
say  the  memory  was  quite  trustworthy, 
and  certaittly  adventures  are  to  the  ad¬ 
venturous.  We  have  had  daring  trav¬ 
ellers  enough  during  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has 
ever  had  quite  such  a  romantic  experi¬ 
ence  as  Sorrow's  ride  across  the  His- 
pano-Portuguese  frontier  with  a  gipsy 
cont'rabandistay  who  was  at  the  time  a 
very  particular  object  of  police  inquiry. 

I  dare  say  the  interests  of  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  required  the  adventurous  journey 
to  the  wilds  of  Finisterra.  But  I  feel 
that  if  that  association  haa  been  a  mere 
mundane  company  and  Borrow  its  agent, 
troublesome  shareholders  might  have 
asked  awkward  (questions  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Still,  this  sceptical  atti¬ 
tude  is  only  part  of  the  official  duty  of 
the  critic,  just  as,  of  course,  Sorrow's 
adventurous  journeys  into  the  most  re¬ 
mote  and  interesting  parts  of  Spain  were 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  colporteur.  The 
book  is  so  delightful  that,  except  when 
duty  calls,  no  one  would  willingly  take 
any  exception  to  any  part  or  feature  of 
it.  The  constant  change  of  scene,  the 
romantic  episodes  of  adventure,  the 
kaleidoscope  of  characters,  the  crisp 
dialogue,  the  quaint  reflection  and  com¬ 
ment  relieve  each  other  without  a  break. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  really  true 
to  Spain  and  Spanish  life,  and,  to  tell 
the  exact  truth,  I  do  not  in  the  least 


care.  If  it  is  not  Spanish  it  is  remark¬ 
ably  human  and  remarkably  literary,  and 
those  are  the  chief  and  principal  things. 

"  Lavengro,”  which  followed,  has  all 
the  merits  of  its  predecessor  and  more. 

It  is  a  little  spoilt  in  its  later  chapters 
by  the  purpose,  the  anti-papal  purpose, 
which  appears  still  more  fully  in  "  The 
Romany  Rye."  But  the  strong  and  sin¬ 
gular  individuality  of  its  flavor  as  a 
whole  would  have  been  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  off  a  greater  fault.  There 
are,  I  should  suppose,  few  books  the  suc¬ 
cessive  pictures  of  which  leave  such  an 
impression  on  the  reader  who  is  prepared 
to  receive  that  impression.  The  word 
picture  is  here  rightly  used,  for  in  all 
Borrow's  books  mor£  or  less,  and  ia  this 
particularly,  the  narrative  is  anything 
but  continuous.  It  is  a  succession  of 
dissolving  views  which  grow  clear  and 
distinct  for  a  time  and  then  fade  off  into 
a  vagueness  before  once  more  appearing 
distinctly  ;  nor  has  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  subject  ever  been  more  success¬ 
fully  applied  than  in  “  Lavengro."  At 
the  same  time  the  mode  is  one  singular¬ 
ly  difficult  of  treatment  by  any  review¬ 
er.  To  describe  “  Lavengro"  with  any 
chance  of  distinctness  to  those  who  have 
not  read  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
a  series  of  sketches  in  words,  like  those 
famous  ones  of  the  pictures  in  "  Jane 
Eyre."  East  Dereham,  the  Viper  Col¬ 
lector,  the  French  Prisoners  at  Norman 
Cross,  the  Gipsy  Encampment,  the 
Sojourn  in  Edinburgh  (with  a  passing 
view  of  Scotch  schoolboys  only  inferior, 
as  everything  is,  to  Sir  Walter's  history 
of  Green-breeks),  the  Irish  Sojourn, 
with  the  horse  whispering  and  the  "  dog 
of  peace,"  the  settlement  in  Norwich 
with  Borrow's  compulsory  legal  studies 
and  his  very  uncompulsory  excursions 
into  Italian,  Hebrew,  Welsh,  Scandina¬ 
vian,  anything  that  obviously  would  not 
pay,  the  new  meeting  with  the  gipsies  in 
the  castle  held,  the  fight — only  the  first 
of  many  excellent  fights — these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  memories  which  rise  to  every 
reader  of  even  the  early  chapters  of  this 
extraordinary  book,  and  they  do  not 
cover  its  first  hundred  pages  in  the  com¬ 
mon  edition.  Then  his  father  dies  and 
the  born  vagrant  is  set  loose  for  vagrancy. 
He  goes  to  London,  with  a  stock  of 
translations  which  is  to  make  him 
famous,  and  a  recommendation  from 
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Taylor  of  Norwich  to  “  the  publisher.” 
The  publisher  exacted  something  more 
than  his  pound  of  flesh  in  the  form  of 
Newgate  Lives  and  review  articlesr  and 
paid,  when  he  did  pay,  in  bills  of  uncer¬ 
tain  date  which  were  very  likely  to  be 
protested.  But  Borrow  won  through  it 
all,  making  odd  acquaintances  with  a 
young  man  of  fashion  (his  least  life-like 
sketch)  ;  with  an  apple-seller  on  London 
Bridge,  who  was  something  of  a  ”  fence  ” 
and  had  erected  Moll  Flanders  (surely 
the  oddest  patroness  ever  so  selected) 
into  a  kind  of  patron  saint  ;  with  a  mys¬ 
terious  Armenian  merchant  of  vast 
wealth,  whom  the  young  man,  according 
to  his  own  account,  finally  put  on  a  kind 
of  filibustering  expedition  against  both 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  White  Czar, 
for  the  restoration  of  Armenian  in¬ 
dependence.  1  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  record  of  the  result  :  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Hagopian  will  tell  us  when  he 
next  writes  to  the  “  Times.”  At  last, 
out  of  health  with  perpetual  work  and 
low  living,  out  of  employ,  his  friends 
beyond  call,  he  sees  destruction  before 
him,  writes  ”  The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Joseph  Sell  (name  of  fortunate 
omen  !)  almost  at  a  heat  and  on  a  capital, 
fixed  and  floating,  of  eighteenpence,  and 
disposes  of  it  for  twenty  pounds  by  the 
special  providence  of  the  Muses.  With 
this  twenty  pounds  his  journey  into  the 
blue  distance  begins.  He  travels  partly 
by  coach  to  (1  suppose  Amesbury,  at 
any  rate)  somewhere  near  Salisbury,  and 
gives  the  first  of  the  curiously  unfavor¬ 
able  portraits  of  stage  coachmen,  which 
remain  to  check  Dickens’s  rose-colored 
representations,  (no  pun  is  intended)  of 
Mr.  Weller  and  his  brethren.  1  incline 
to  think  that  Sorrow’s  was  likely  to  be 
the  truest  picture.  According  to  him, 
the  average  stage  coachman  was  any¬ 
thing  but  an  amiable  character,  greedy, 
insolent  to  all  but  persons  of  wealth  and 
rank,  a  hanger-on  of  those  who  might 
claim  either  ;  bruiser  enough  to  be  a 
bully  but  not  enough  to  be  anything 
more  ;  in  short,  one  of  the  worst  prod¬ 
ucts  of  civilisation.  From  civilisation 
itself,  however.  Borrow  soon  disappears, 
at  least  as  any  traceable  signs  go.  He 
journeys  not  farther  west,  but  north¬ 
wards  into  the  West  Midlands  and  the 
marshes  of  Wales.  He  buys  a  tinker’s 
beat  and  At- out  from  a  feeble  vessel  of 


the  craft,  who  has  been  expelled  by 
”  the  Flaming  'i'inman,”  a  half-gipsy  of 
robustious  behavior.  He  is  met  by  old 
Mrs.  Hearne,  the  mother-in-law  of  his 
gipsy  friend  Jasper  Petulengro,  who  re¬ 
sents  Gorgio’s  initiation  in  gipsy  ways, 
and  very  nearly  poisons  him  by  the  wily 
aid  of  her  grand-daughter  Leonora.  He 
recovers,  thanks  to  a  Welsh  travelling 
preacher  and  to  castor  oil.  And  then 
when  the  Welshman  has  left  him  comes 
the  climax  and  turning  point  of  the 
whole  story,  the  great  fight  with  Jem 
Bosvile,  “  the  Flaming  Tinman.”  The 
much  abused  adjective  Homeric  belongs 
in  sober  strictness  to  this  immortal 
battle,  which  has  the  additional  interest 
not  thought  of  by  Homei  (for  goddesses 
do  not  count)  that  Sorrow’s  second  and 
guardian  angel  is  a  young  woman  of 
great  attractions  and  severe  morality. 
Miss  Isopel  (or  Belle)  Berners,  whose 
extraction,  allowing  for  the  bar  sinister, 
is  honorable,  and  who,  her  hands  being 
fully  able  to  keep  her  head,  has  so¬ 
journed  without  ill  foitune  in  ”  the 
Flaming  Tinman’s”  very  disreputable 
company.  Bosvile,  vanquished  by  pluck 
and  good  fortune  rather  than  strength, 
flees  the  place  with  his  wife.  Isopel 
remains  behind  and  the  couple  take  up 
their  joint  residence,  a  residence  of  per¬ 
fect  propriety,  in  this  dingle,  the  exact 
locality  of  which  I  have  always  longed 
to  know,  that  1  might  make  an  autumnal 
pilgrimage  to  it.  Isopel,  Brynhild  as 
she  is,  would  apparently  have  had  no 
objection  to  be  honorably  wooed.  But 
her  eccentric  companion  confines  himself 
to  teaching  her  ”  I  love,”  in  Armenian, 
which  she  finds  unsatisfactory  ;  and  she 
at'  last  departs,  leaving  a  letter  which 
tells  Mr.  Borrow  some  home  truths. 
But  before  this  catastrophe  has  been 
reached,  “Lavengio”  itself  ends  with 
a  more  startling  abruptness  than  perhaps 
any  nominally  complete  book  before  or 
since. 

It  would  be  a  little  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  continuation,  ”  The 
Romany  Rye,”  which  opens  as  if  there 
had  been  no  break  whatever,  was  writ¬ 
ten  continuously  or  with  a  break.  At 
any  rate  its  opening  chapters  contain  the 
finish  of  the  lamentable  history  of  Belle 
Berners,  which  must  induce  every  reader 
of  sensibility  to  trust  that  Borrow,  in 
writing  it,  was  only  indulging  in  his  very 
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considerable  faculty  of  perverse  romanc¬ 
ing.  The  chief  argument  to  the  con¬ 
trary  is,  that  surely  no  man,  however 
imbued  with  romantic  perversity,  would 
have  made  himself  out  so  poor  a  figure 
as  Borrow  here  does  without  cause.  The 
gipsies  re-appear  to  save  the  situation, 
and  a  kind  of  minor  Belle  Berners 
drama  is  played  out  with  Ursula,  Jas¬ 
per’s  sister.  Then  the  story  takes  an¬ 
other  of  its  abrupt  turns.  Jasper,  half 
in  generosity  it  would  appear,  half  in 
waywardness,  insists  on  Borrow  pur¬ 
chasing  a  thorough-bred  horse  which  is 
for  sale,  advances  the  money,  and  dis¬ 
patches  him  across  England  to  Horn- 
castle  Fair  to  *sell  it.  The  usual  Le 
Sage-like  adventures  occur,  the  oddest 
of  which  is  the  hero’s  residence  for  some 
considerable  time  as  clerk  and  store¬ 
keeper  at  a  great  roadside  inn.  At  last 
he  reaches  Horncastle,  sells  the  horse  to 
advantage,  and  the  story  closes  as  ab¬ 
ruptly  and  mysteriously  almost  as  that 
of  Lavengro,  by  a  long  and  in  parts,  it 
must  be  confessed,  rather  dull  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  hero,  the  Hungarian 
who  has  bought  the  horse,  and  the  dealer 
who  has  acted  as  go-between.  This 
dealer,  in  honor  of  Borrow,  of  whom  he 
has  heard  through  the  gipsies,  executes 
the  wasteful  and  very  meaningless  cere¬ 
mony  of  throwing  two  bottles  of  old 
rose  champagne,  at  a  guinea  a-piece, 
through  the  window.  Even  this  is  too 
dramatic  a  finale  for  Borrow’s  uncon¬ 
querable  singularity,  and  he  adds  a  short 
dialogue  between  himself  and  a  recruit¬ 
ing  sergeant.  And  after  this  again  there 
comes  an  appendix  containing  an  apo¬ 
logia  for  “  Lavengro,”  a  great  deal  more 
polemic  against  Romanism,  some  his¬ 
torical  views  of  more  originality  than 
exactness,  and  a  diatribe  against  gen¬ 
tility,  Scotchmen,  Scott,  and  other  black 
beasts  of  Borrow’s.  This  appendix  has 
received  from  some  professed  admirers 
of  the  author  a  great  deal  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  deserves.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  evidently  written  in  a  fit  of  per¬ 
sonal  pique  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  chiefly 
argumentative,  and  Borrow  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  argumentative  faculty.  That 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  quaint  and 
piquant  writing  is  only  to  say  that  its 
writer  wrote  it,  and  though  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  ”  Charlie-over-the-waterism  ” 
probably  does  not  apply  to  any  being 


who  ever  lived,  except  to  a  few  school¬ 
girls  of  both  sexes,  it  has  a  strong  in¬ 
fusion  of  Borrow’s  satiric  gift.  As  for 
the  diatribes  against  gentility.  Borrow 
has  only  done  very  clumsily  what  Thack¬ 
eray  had  done  long  before  without  clum¬ 
siness.  It  can  escape  nobody  who  has 
read  his  books  with  a  seeing  eye  that 
he  was  himself  exceedingly  proud,  not 
merely  of  being  a  gentleman  in  the 
ethical  sense,  but  of  being  one  in  the 
sense  of  station  and  extraction — which, 
by  the  way,  the  decriers  of  British  snob¬ 
bishness  usually  are,  so  that  no  special 
blame  attaches  to  Borrow  for  the  incon¬ 
sistency.  Only  let  it  be  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  to  describe  him  as 
“  the  apostle  of  theungenteel  ”  is  either 
to  speak  in  riddles  or  quite  to  misunder¬ 
stand  his  real  merits  and  abilities. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  small  but 
fierce  tribe  of  Borrovians  are  inclined  to 
resent  the  putting  of  the  last  of  this  re¬ 
markable  series,  ‘‘Wild  Wales,”  on  a 
level  with  the  other  three.  With  such 
I  can  by  no  means  agree.  ‘‘  Wild 
Wales  ”  has  not,  of  course,  the  charm 
of  unfamiliar  scenery  and  the  freshness 
of  youthful  impression  which  distin- 
guishT  ‘‘  The  Bible  in  Spain  it  does 
not  attempt  anything  like  the  novel- 
interest  of  ‘*  Lavengro”  and  “  The 
Romany  Rye and  though,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  something  of 
Borrow’s  secret  and  mysterious  way  of 
indicating  places  survives,  it  is  a  pretty 
distinct  itinerary  over  great  part  of  the 
actual  principality.  I  have  followed 
most  of  its  tracks  on  foot  myself,  and 
nobody  who  wants  a  Welsh  guide-book 
can  take  a  pleasanter  one,  though  he 
might  easily  find  one  much  less  erratic. 
It  may  thus  have,  to  superficial  observ¬ 
ers,  a  positive  and  prosaic  flavor  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  romantic  character  of  the 
other  three.  But  this  distinction  is  not 
real.  The  tones  are  a  little  subdued,  as 
was  likely  to  be  the  case  with  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  fifty,  travelling  with  his 
wife  and  step-daughter,  and  not  pub¬ 
lishing  the  record  of  his  travels  till  he 
was  nearly  ten  years  older.  The  locali¬ 
ties  are  traceable  on  the  map  and  in 
Murray,  instead  of  being  the  enchanted 
dingles  and  the  half-mythical  woods  of 
‘‘  Lavengro.”  The  personages  of  the 
former  books  return  no  more,  though 
with  one  of  his  most  excellent  touches 
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of  art,  the  author  has  suggested  the  con¬ 
trast  of  youth  and  age  by  a  single  gipsy 
interview  in  one  of  the  later  chapters. 
Borrow,  like  all  sensible  men,  was  at 
no  time  indifferent  to  good  food  and 
drink,  especially  good  ale ;  but  the 
trencher  plays  in  “Wild  Wales”  a 
part,  the  importance  of  which  may  per¬ 
haps  have  shocked  some  of  our  latter- 
day  delicates,  to  whom  strong  beer  is  a 
word  of  loathing,  and  who  wonder  how 
on  earth  our  grandfathers  and  fathers 
used  to  dispose  of  “  black  strap.”  A 
very  different  set  of  readers  may  be  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  strong  literary  color  of  the 
book,  which  is  almosta  Welsh  anthology 
in  parts.  But  those  few  who  can  boast 
themselves  to  find  the  whole  of  a  book, 
not  merely  its  parts,  and  to  judge  it 
when  found,  will,  I  think,  be  not  least 
fond  of  "  Wild  Wales.  ”  If  they  have, 
as  every  reader  of  Borrow  should  have, 
the  spirit  of  the  roads  upon  them,  and 
are  never  more  happy  than  when  jour¬ 
neying  on  “  Shanks  his  mare,”  they 
will,  of  course,  have  in  addition  a  private 
and  personal  love  for  it.  It  is,  despite 
the  interludes  of  literary  history,  as  full 
of  Burrow’s  peculiar  conversational  gift 
as  any  of  its  predecessors.  Its  thumb¬ 
nail  sketches,  if  somewhat  more  sub¬ 
dued  and  less  elaborate,  are  not  less  full 
of  character.  John  Jones,  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  weaver,  who  served  Borrow  at  once 
as  a  guide  and  a  whetstone  of  Welsh  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Llangollen  ;  the 
“  kenhgeuous ’’  Welshwoman  who  first, 
but  by  no  means  last,  exhibited  the  curi¬ 
ous  local  jealousy  of  a  Welsh-speaking 
Englishman  ;  the  doctor  and  the  Italian 
barometer-seller  at  Cerrig  y-Drudion  ; 
the  “  best  Prigydd  of  the  world  ”  in 
Anglesey,  with  his  unlucky  addiction  to 
beer  and  flattery  ;  the  waiter  at  Bala  ; 
the  “  ecclesiastical  cat  ”  (a  cat  worthy 
to  rank  with  those  of  Southey  and 
Gautier)  ;  the  characters  of  the  walk 
across  the  hills  from  Machynlleth  to  the 
Devil’s  Bridge  ;  the  scene  at  the  public- 
house  on  the  Glamorgan  border,  where 
the  above-mentioned  jealousy  comes  out 
so  strongly  ;  the  mad  Irishwoman, 
Johanna  Colgan  (a  masterpiece  by  her¬ 
self)  ;  and  the  Irish  girl,  with  her  hardly 
inferior  history  of  the  faction-fights  of 
Scotland  Road  (which  Borrow,  by  a  mis¬ 
take,  has  put  in  Manchester  instead  of 
in  Liverpool)  ;  these  make  a  list  which 


I  have  written  down  merely  as  they  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  without  opening  the  Ixtok, 
and  without  prejudice  to  another  list 
nearly  as  long  which  might  be  added. 

“  Wild  Wales,”  too,  because  of  its  easy 
and  direct  opportunity  of  comparing  its 
description  with  the  originals,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  as  showing  how  sober, 
and  yet  how  forcible  Borrow’s  descrip¬ 
tions  are.  As  to  incident,  one  often,  as 
before,  suspects  him  of  romancing,  and 
it  stands  to  reason  that  his  dialogue, 
written  long  after  the  event,  must  be 
full  of  the  “  cocked-hat-and-sword  ” 
style  of  narrative.  But  his  description, 
while  it  has  all  the  vividness,  has  also 
all  the  faithfulness  and  sobriety  of  the 
best  landscape-painting.  See  a  place 
which  Kingsley  or  Mr.  Ruskin,  or  some 
other  master  of  our  decorative  school, 
have  described — much  more  one  which 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  small  fry 
of  their  imitators — and  you  are  almost 
sure  to  find  that  it  has  been  overdone. 
This  is  never,  or  hardly  ever,  the  case 
with  Borrow,  and  it  is  so  rare  a  merit, 
when  it  is  found  in  a  man  who  does  not 
shirk  description  where  necessary,  that 
it  deserves  to  be  counted  to  him  at  no 
grudging  rate. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  feature  of  the  book  is  its  survey 
of  W’elsh  poetical  literature.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  confessed  that  I  am  not  qualified 
to  judge  the  accuracy  of  Borrow’s  trans¬ 
lations,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to 
overvalue  them.  But  any  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  literature  at  all, 
must,  I  think,  feel  that  interest  not  a 
little  excited  by  the  curious  Old  Mor¬ 
tality-like  peregrinations  which  the 
author  of  “  Wjld  Wales  ”  made  to  the 
birth-place,  or  the  burial-place  as  it 
might  be,  of  bard  after  bard,  and  by  the 
short  but  masterly  accounts  which  he 
gives  of  the  objects  of  his  search.  Of 
none  of  the  numerous  subjects  of  his 
linguistic  rovings  does  Borrow  seem  to 
have  been  fonder,  putting  Romany 
aside,  than  of  Welsh.  He  learnt  it  in  a 
peculiarly  contraband  manner  originally, 
which,  no  doubt,  endeared  it  to  him  ;  it 
was  little  known  to  and  often  ridiculed 
by  most  Englishmen,  which  was  another 
attraction  ;  and  it  was  extremely  unlikely 
to  “  pay  ”  in  any  way,  which  was  a 
third.  Perhaps  he  was  not  such  an 
adapt  in  it,  as  he  would  have  us  believe 
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— the  respected  Cymtnrodorion  Society  as  too  many  others,  great  and  small,  are 
or  Professor  Rhys  must  settle  that,  wont  to  do.  His  character  sketches,  of 
But  it  needs  no  knowledge  of  Welsh  which,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  so  abundant 
whatever  to  perceive  the  genuine  enthu-  a  master,  are  always  put  in  the  plainest 
siasm,  and  the  genuine  range  of  his  and  simplest  English.  So  are  his  flashes 
acquaintance  with  the  language  from  the  of  ethical  reflection,  which,  though  like 
purely  literary  side.  When  he  tells  us  all  ethical  reflections  often  one-sided, 
that  Ab  Gwilym  was  a  greater  poet  than  are  of  the  first  order  of  insight.  I  really 
Ovid  or  Chaucer  I  feel  considerable  do  not  know  that,  in  the  mint  and  anise 
doubts  whether  he  was  quite  competent  and  cummin  order  of  criticism,  I  have 
to  understand  Ovid  and  little  or  no  more  than  one  charge  to  make  against 
doubt  that  he  has  done  wrong  to  Borrow.  That  is  that  he,  like  other 
Chaucer.  But  when,  leaving  these  idle  persons  of  his  own  and  the  immediately 
comparisons,  he  luxuriates  in  details  preceding  time,  is  wont  to  make  a  most 
about  Ab  Gwilym  himself,  and  his  absurd  misuse  of  the  word  individual, 
poems,  and  his  ladyloves,  and  so  forth.  With  Borrow  **  individual  ”  means  sim- 
I  have  no  doubt  about  Borrow’ s  appre-  ply  “  person  ”  :  a  piece  of  literary  gen- 
ciation  (casual  prejudices  always  ex-  tility  of  which  he  of  all  others  ought  to 
cepted)  of  literature.  Nor  is  the  charm  have  been  ashamed, 
which  he  has  added  to  Welsh  scenery  by  But  such  criticism  would  be  peculiar- 
this  constant  identification  of  it  with  the  ly  out  of  place  in  the  case  of  Borrow — 
men,  and  the  deeds,  and  the  words  of  whose  attraction  is  one  neither  mainly 
the  past  to  be  easily  exaggerated.  nor  in  any  very  great  degree  one  of  pure 

Little  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Bor-  form.  His  early  critics  compared  him, 
row’s  more  purely,  or  if  anybody  prefers  and  the  comparison  is  natural,  to  Le 
the  word  formally,  literary  characteris-  Sage.  It  was  natural  I  say,  but  it  was 
tics.  They  are  sufficiently  interesting,  not  extraordinarily  critical.  Both  men 
He  unites  with  a  general  plainness  of  wrote  of  vagabonds,  and  to  some  extent 
speech  and  writing,  not  unworthy  of  of  picaroons  ;  both  neglected  the  con- 
Defoe  or  Cobbett,  a  very  odd  and  com-  ventionalities  of  their  own  language  and 
plicated  mannerism,  which,  as  he  had  literature  ;  both  had  a  singular  knowl- 
the  wisdom  to  make  it  the  seasoning  and  edge  of  human  nature.  But  Le  Sage  is 
not  the  main  substance  of  his  literary  one  of  the  most  impersonal  of  all  great 
fare,  is  never  disgusting.  The  secret  of  writers,  and  Borrow  is  one  of  the  most 
this  may  be,  no  doubt,  in  part  sought  in  personal.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
his  early  familiarity  with  a  great  many  revelation  of  his  personality  that  great 
foreign  languages,  some  of  whose  idioms  part  of  his  charm  lies.  It  is,  as  has  been 
he  transplanted  into  English,  but  this  is  fully  acknowledged,  a  one-sided  wrong- 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  receipt,  headed  not  always  quite  right-hearted 
Perhaps  it  is  useless  to  examine  analyt-  personality.  But  it  is  intensely  English, 
ically  that  receipt’s  details,  or  rather  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
(for  the  analysis  may  be  said  to  be  com-  strain  of  romance  which  the  other  John 
pulsory  on  any  one  who  calls  himself  a  Bulls  of  literature  mostly  lack,  and  which 
critic),  useless  to  offer  its  results  to  the  John  Bunyan,  the  king  of  them  all,  only 
reader.  One  point  which  can  escape  no  reached  within  the  limits,  still  more  lim- 
one  who  reads  with  his  eyes  open  is  the  ited  than  Borrow’s,  of  purely  religious, 
frequent,  yet  not  too  abundant  repetition  if  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  interests, 
of  the  same  or  very  similar  words — a  A  bom  grumbler ;  a  person  with  an  in¬ 
point  wherein  much  of  the  style  of  per-  tense  appetite  for  the  good  things  of  this 
sons  so  dissimilar  as  Carlyle,  Borrow,  life  ;  profoundly  impressed  with  and  at 
and  Thackeray  consists.  This  is  a  well-  the  same  time  sceptically  critical  of  the 
known  fact — so  well-known  indeed  that  bad  or  good  things  of  another  life  ;  apt, 
when  a  person  who  desires  to  acquire  as  he  somewhere  says  himself,  to  hit 
style  hears  of  it,  he  often  goes  and  does  people  when  he  is  not  pleased  illogi- 
likewise,  with  what  result  all  reviewers  cal ;  constantly  right  in  general  despite 
know.  The  peculiarity  of  Borrow  as  far  his  extremly  roundabout  ways  of  reach- 
as  I  can  mark  it,  is  that,  despite  his  ing  his  conclusion ;  sometimes  absurd, 
strong  mannerism,  he  never  relies  on  it  and  yet  full  of  humor ;  alternately  pro- 
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saic  and  capable  of  the  highest  poetry  ; 
George  Borrow,  Cornishman  on  the 
father’s  side  and  Huguenot  on  the 
mother's,  managed  to  display  in  perfec¬ 
tion  most  of  the  characteristics  of  what 
once  was,  and  let  us  hope  has  not  quite 
ceased  to  be,  the  English  type.  If  he 
had  a  slight  overdose  of  Celtic  blood 
and  Celtic  peculiarity,  it  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  readiness  of  literary  ex¬ 
pression  which  it  gave  him.  He,  if  any 
one,  bore  an  English  heart,  though,  as 
there  often  has  been,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  perhaps  more  than  English  as  well 
as  less  than  it  in  his  fashion  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

To  conclude.  Borrow  has — what  after 
all  is  the  chief  mark  of  a  great  writer — 
distinction.  “  Try  to  be  like  somebody,” 
said  the  unlucky  critic- bookseller  to 
Lamartine ;  and  he  has  been  gibbeted 
for  it  very  justly  for  the  best  part  of  a 
century.  It  must  be  admitted  that  ‘‘Try 
not  to  like  other  people,”  though  a  much 
more  fashionable,  is  likely  to  be  quite  as 
disastrous  a  recommendation.  But  the 
great  writers,  whether  they  try  to  belike 
other  people  or  try  not  to  be  like  them 
(and  sometimes  in  the  first  case  most  of 
all),  succeed  only  in  being  themselves, 
and  that  is  what  Borrow  does.  His  at¬ 
traction  is  rather  complex,  and  different 
parts  of  it  may,  and  no  doubt  do,  appeal 
with  differing  force  to  this  and  that  read¬ 
er.  One  may  be  fascinated  by  his  pict¬ 
ures  of  an  unconventional  and  open-air 
life,  the  very  possibilities  of  which  are 
to  a  great  extent  lost  in  our  days,  though 
patches  of  ground  here  and  there  in  Eng¬ 
land  (notably  the  tracks  of  open  ground 
between  Cromer  and  Wells  in  Borrow’s 
own  county)  still  recall  them.  To  others 
he  may  be  attractive  for  his  sturdy  patri¬ 
otism,  or  his  adventurous  and  wayward 
spirit,  or  his  glimpses  of  superstition  and 
romance.  The  racy  downrightness  of 
his  talk  ;  the  axioms,  such  as  that  to 
the  Welsh  alewife,  ‘‘The  goodness  of 
ale  depends  less  upon  who  brews  it  than 
upon  what  it  is  brewed  of  or  the  sar¬ 
castic  touches,  as  that  of  the  dapper  shop¬ 
keeper,  who,  regarding  the  funeral  of 
Byron,  observed,  “  I,  too,  am  frequently 
unhappy,”  each  and  all  may  have  their 
votaries.  His  literary  devotion  to  liter¬ 
ature  would,  perhaps,  of  itself  attract 
few  ;  for,  as  has  been  hinted,  it  partook 
very  much  of  the  character  of  will- wor¬ 


ship,  and  there  are  few  people  who  like 
any  will-worship  in  letters  except  their 
own  ;  but  it  adds  to  the  general  attrac¬ 
tion  no  doubt  in  the  case  of  many.  That 
neither  it,  nor  any  of  his  other  claims, 
has  yet  forced  itself  as  it  should  on  the 
general  public  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  not 
very  difficult,  perhaps,  to  understand, 
though  rather  difficult  fully  to  explain, 
at  least  without  some  air  of  superior 
knowingness  and  taste.  Yet  he  has,  as 
has  been  said,  his  devotees,  and  I  think 
they  are  likely  rather  to  increase  than  to 
decrease.  He  wants  editing,  for  his  al¬ 
lusive  fashion  of  writing  probably  makes 
a  great  part  of  him  nearly  unintelligible 
to  those  who  have  not  from  their  youth 
up  devoted  themselves  to  the  acquisition 
of  useless  knowledge.  There  ought  to 
be  a  good  life  of  him,  of  which,  I  believe, 
there  is  at  last  some  chance.  The  great 
mass  of  his  translations,  published  and 
unpublished,  and  the  smaller  mass  of  his 
early  hackwork,  no  doubt  deserves  judi¬ 
cious  excerption.  If  professed  philolo- 
gers  were  not  even  more  ready  than 
most  other  specialists  each  to  excommu¬ 
nicate  all  the  others  except  himself  and 
his  own  particular  Johnny  Dods  of  Far¬ 
thing’s  Acre,  it  would  be  rather  interest¬ 
ing  to  hear  what  some  modern  men  of 
many  languages  have  to  say  to  Borrow’s 
linguistic  achievements.  But  all  these 
things  are  only  desirable  embellishments 
and  assistances.  His  real  claims  and 
his  real  attractions  are  comprised  in  four 
small  volumes,  the  purchase  of  which, 
under  modern  arrangements  of  booksell¬ 
ers,  leaves  some  change  out  of  a  sover¬ 
eign,  and  which  will  about  half  fill  (he 
ordinary  bag  used  for  briefs  and  dyna¬ 
mite,  It  is  not  a  large  literary  baggage, 
and  it  does  not  attempt  any  very  varied 
literary  kinds.  If  not  exactly  a  novelist 
in  any  one  of  his  books.  Borrow  is  a  ro¬ 
mancer  in  the  true  and  not  the  ironic 
sense  of  the  word  in  all  of  them.  He 
has  not  been  approached  in  merit  by  any 
romancer  who  has  published  books  in 
our  da>s,  except  Charles  Kingsley  ;  and 
his  work,  if  less  varied  in  range  and 
charm  than  Kingsley's,  has  a  much 
stronger  and  more  concentrated  flavor. 
Moreover,  he  is  the  one  English  writer 
of  our  time,  and  perhaps  of  times  still 
farther  back,  who  never  seems  to  have 
tried  to  be  anything  but  himself  ;  who 
went  his  own  way  all  his  life  long  with 
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complete  indifference  to  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  the  publishers  liked,  as  well  as  to 
what  canons  of  literary  form  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  literary  perfection  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  as  best  worth  aiming  at.  A  most 
self-sufficient  person  was  Borrow,  in  the 
good  and  ancient  sense,  as  well  as  to 


some  extent  in  the  bad  and  modern  sense. 
And  what  is  more,  he  was  not  only  a 
self-sufficient  person,  but  very  sufficient 
also  to  the  tastes  of  all  those  who  love 
good  English  and  good  literature. — Mac- 
millan' s  Magazine. 


TWO  SONGS. 

BY  MICHAEL  FIELD. 


Beloved. 

I 

Mortal,  if  thou  art  beloved. 

Life’s  offences  are  removed  ; 

And  the  fateful  things  that  checked  thee. 
Hallow,  hearten,  and  protect  thee. 

Grow’ St  thou  mellow  ?  What  is  age  ? 
Tinct  on  life's  illumined  page. 

Where  the  purple  letters  glow 
Deeper,  painted  long  ago. 

What  is  sorrow  ?  Comfort’s  prime. 

Love’s  choice  Indian  summer  clime. 
Sickness  ! — thou  wilt  pray  it  worse 
For  so  blessed  balmy  nurse. 

And  for  death  ! — when  thou  art  dying 
'Twill  be  Love  beside  thee  lying. 

Death  is  lonesome  ?  Oh,  how  brave 
Shows  the  foot-frequented  grave  ! 

Heaven  itself  is  but  the  casket 
For  Love’s  treasure,  ere  he  ask  it,  — 

Ere  with  burning  heart  he  follow. 

Piercing  through  corruption’s  hollow. 

If  thou  art  beloved,  oh  then 
Fear  no  grief  of  mortal  men. 

11. 

Youth  and  Age. 

WHfN  high  Zeus  first  peopled  earth. 

As  sages  say. 

All  were  children  of  one  birth — 

Helpless  nurslings  !  Doves  and  bees 
Tended  their  soft  infancies  : 

Hand  to  hand  they  tossed  the  ball ; 

And  none  smiled  to  see  the  play. 

Nor  stood  aside 
In  pride 

And  pleasure  of  their  youthful  day. 

All  wax^d  gray. 

Mourning  in  companies  the  winter  dearth. 
Whate’er  they  saw  befall 
Their  neighbors,  they 
Felt  in  themselves  :  so  lay 
On  life  a  pall. 
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Zeus  at  the  confusion  smiled 
And  said  :  “  From  hence 
Man  by  change  must  be  beguiled  : 

Age  with  royalties  of  death. 

Childhood  sweeter  than  its  breath 
Will  be  won,  if  we  provide 
Generations’  difference.” 

Wisely  he  planned  ; 

The  tiny  hand 

In  eld’s  weak  palm  found  providence  ; 

And  each  through  influence 

Of  things  beholden  and  not  borne  grew  mild  : 

Youths,  by  the  old  man’s  side, 

Their  turbulence 
To  crystal  sense 
Saw  clarified. 

— Contemporary  Magazine. 


•  THOMAS  MIDDLETON. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


If  it  be  true,  as  we  are  told  on  high 
authority,  that  the  greatest  glory  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  her  literature  and  the  greatest 
glory  of  English  literature  is  its  poetry, 
it  is  not  less  true  that  the  greatest  glory 
of  English  poetry  lies  rather  in  its  dra¬ 
matic  than  its  epic  or  its  lyric  triumphs. 
The  name  of  Shakespeare  is  above  the 
names  even  of  Milton  and  Coleridge 
and  Shelley  :  and  the  names  of  his 
comrades  in  art  and  their  immediate 
successors  are  above  all  but  the  highest 
names  in  any  other  province  of  our 
song.  There  is  such  an  overflowing 
life,  such  a  superb  exuberance  of  abound¬ 
ing  and  exulting  strength,  in  the  dramat¬ 
ic  poetry  of  the  half-century  extending 
from  1590  to  1640,  that  all  other  epochs 
of  English  literature  seem  as  it  were  but 
half  awake  and  half  alive  by  comparison 
with  this  generation  of  giants  and  of 
gods.  There  is  more  sap  in  this  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  national  bay- 
tree  :  it  has  an  energy  in  fertility  which 
reminds  us  rather  of  the  forest  than  the 
garden  or  the  park.  It  is  true  that  the 
weeds  and  briers  of  the  underwood  are 
but  too  likely  to  embarrass  and  offend 
the  feet  of  the  rangers  and  the  gardeners 
who  trim  the  level  flower-plots  or  pre¬ 
serve  the  domestic  game  of  enclosed  and 
ordered  lowlands  in  the  tamer  demesnes 
of  literature.  The  sun  is  strong  and  the 
wind  sharp  in  the  climate  which  reared 
the  fellows  and  the  followers  of, Shake¬ 


speare.  The  extreme  inequality  and 
roughness  of  the  ground  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  when  we  are  dis¬ 
posed,  as  I  for  one  have  often  been  dis¬ 
posed,  to  wonder  beyond  measure  at  the 
apathetic  ignorance  of  average  students 
in  regard  of  the  abundant  treasure  to  be 
gathered  from  this  widest  and  most 
fruitful  province  in  the  poetic  empire  of 
England.  And  yet,  since  Charles  Lamb 
threw  open  its  gates  to  all  comers  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  present  century,  it 
cannot  but  seem  strange  that  compara¬ 
tively  so  few  should  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  entry  to  so  rich  and  royal 
an  estate.  The  subsequent  labors  of 
Mr.  Dyce  made  the  rough  wajs  plain 
and  the  devious  paths  straight  for  all 
serious  and  worthy  students.  And  now 
again  Mr.  Bullen  has  taken  up  a  task 
than  which  none  more  arduous  and  im¬ 
portant,  none  worthier  of  thanks  and 
praise,  can  be  undertaken  by  any  Eng¬ 
lish  scholar.  In  his  beautiful  and  valu¬ 
able  edition  of  Marlowe  there  are  but 
two  points  to  which  exception  may 
be  taken.  It  was,  I  think,  a  fault  of 
omission  to  exclude  the  apocryphal  play 
of  Lust's  Dominion  from  a  place  in  the 
appendix  ;  it  was,  I  am  certain,  a  fault 
of  commission  to  admit  instead  of  it  the 
much  bepuffed  and  very  puffy  rubbish 
of  the  late  Mr.  Horne.  That  clever, 
versatile,  and  energetic  writer  never 
went  so  far  out  of  his  depth,  or  floun- 
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dered  so  pitifully  in  such  perilous 
waters,  as  when  he  ventured  to  put 
verses  of  his  own  into  the  mouth  of 
Christopher  Marlowe.  These  errors  we 
must  all  hope  to  see  rectified  in  a  second 
issue  of  the  text  :  and  meantime  we 
can  but  welcome  with  all  possible  grati¬ 
tude  and  applause  the  magniRcent  series 
of  old  plays  by  unknown  writers  which 
we  owe  to  the  keen  research  and  the  fine 
appreciation  of  Marlowe’s  latest  editor. 
Of  these  I  may  find  some  future  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak  ;  my  present  business  is 
with  the  admirable  poet  who  has  been 
promoted  to  the  second  place  in  Mr. 
Bullen’s  collection  of  the  English  drama¬ 
tists. 

The  selection  of  Middleton  for  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  place  of  honor  may  prob¬ 
ably  not  approve  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  all  experts  in  dramatic  literature. 
Charles  Lamb,  as  they  will  all  remember, 
would  have  advised  the  editor  “  to  begin 
with  the  collected  plavs  of  Hey  wood 
which  as  yet,  like  the  plays  of  Dekker, 
of  Marston,  and  of  Chapman,  remain 
unedited  in  any  serious  or  scholarly 
sense  of  the  term.  The  existing  re¬ 
prints  merely  reproduce,  without  ade¬ 
quate  elucidation  or  correction,  the  cor¬ 
rupt  and  chaotic  text  of  the  worst  early 
editions  ;  while  Middleton  has  for  up¬ 
wards  of  half  a  century  enjoyed  the 
privilege  denied  to  men  who  are  usually 
accounted  his  equals  if  not  his  superiors 
in  poetic  if  not  in  dramatic  genius. 
Even  for  an  editor  of  the  ripest  learning 
and  the  highest  ability  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  to  do  where  Mr.  Dyre  has 
been  before  him  in  the  field.  However, 
we  must  all  give  glad  and  grateful  wel¬ 
come  to  a  new  edition  of  a  noble  poet 
who  has  never  yet  received  his  full  meed 
of  praise  and  justice  :  though  our  grati¬ 
tude  and  our  gladness  may  be  quickened 
and  dilated  by  the  proverbial  sense  of 
further  favors  to  come. 

The  first  word  of  modern  tribute  to 
the  tragic  genius  of  Thomas  Middleton 
was- not  spoken  by  Charles  Lamb.  Four 
years  before  the  ajipearance  of  the  price¬ 
less  volume  which  established  his  fame 
for  ever  among  all  true  lovers  of  English 
poetry  by  copious  excerpts  from  five  of 
his  most  characteristic  works,  Walter 
Scott,  in  a  note  on  the  fifty-sixth  stanza 
of  the  second  fytte  of  the  metrical  ro¬ 
mance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  had  given  a  pass¬ 


ing  word  of  recognition  to  the  "hor¬ 
ribly  striking"  power  of  "  some  pas¬ 
sages  "  in  Middleton’s  masterpiece : 
which  was  first  reprinted  eleven  years 
later,  in  the  fourth  volume  ol  Dilke’s 
Old  Plays.  Lamb,  surprisingly  enough, 
has  given  not  a  single  extract  from  that 
noble  tragedy  :  it  was  reserved  for  Leigh 
Hunt,  when  speaking  of  its  author,  to 
remark  that  "  there  is  one  character  of 
his  (De  Flores  in  The  Changeling;)  which, 
for  effect  at  once  tragical,  probable,  and 
poetical,  surpasses  anything  I  know  of 
in  the  drama  of  domestic  life."  The 
praise  is  not  a  whit  too  high  ;  the  truth 
could  not  have  been  better  said. 

The  play  with  which  Mr.  Bullen, 
altering  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Mr. 
Dyce,  opens  his  edition  of  .Middleton, 
is  a  notable  example  of  the  best  and  the 
w'orst  qualities  which  distinguish  or  dis¬ 
figure  the  romantic  comedy  of  the 
Shakespearean  age.  The  rude  and  reck¬ 
less  comi>osition,  the  rough  intrusion 
of  savorless  farce,  the  bewildering  com¬ 
binations  of  incident  and  the  far  more 
bewildering  fluctuations  of  character 
— all  the  inconsistencies,  incongruities, 
incoherences  of  the  piece  are  forgotten 
when  the  reader  remembers  and  reverts 
to  the  passages  of  exquisite  and  fasci¬ 
nating  beauty  which  relieve  and  redeem 
the  utmost  errors  of  negligence  and  haste. 
'Po  find  an)  thing  more  delightiul,  more 
satisfying  in  its  pure  and  simple  perfec¬ 
tion  of  loveliness,  we  must  turn  to  the 
very  best  examples  of  Shakespeare’s 
youthful  work.  Nay,  it  must  be  allow¬ 
ed  that  in  one  or  two  of  the  master’s 
earliest  plays — in  the  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  for  instance — we  .shall  find 
nothing  comparable  for  charm  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  sweet  and  passionate  fancy  with 
such  enchanting  verses  as  these. 

O  happy  pMjrsecution,  I  embrace  thee 
With  an  unfettered  soul  !  So  sweet  a  thing 
It  is  to  sigh  upon  the  rack  of  love. 

Where  each  calamity  is  groaning  witness 
Of  the  poor  martyr's  faith.  I  never  heard 
Of  any  true  affection,  but  'twas  nipt 
With  care,  that,  like  the  caterpillar,  eats 
The  leaves  off  the  spring's  sweetest  book,  the 
rose. 

Love,  bred  on  earth,  is  often  nursed  in  hell  : 
By  rote  it  reads  woe,  ere  it  learn  to  spell. 

Again  :  the  "  secure  tyrant,  but  un¬ 
happy  lover,’’  whose  prisoner  and  rival 
has  thus  expressed  his  triumphant  res¬ 
ignation,  is  counselled  by  his  friend  to 
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"  go  laugh  and  lie  down,”  as  not  having 
slept  for  three  nights  ;  but  answers,  in 
words  even  more  delicious  than  his  sup- 
planter's  ; 

Alas,  how  can  I  ?  he  that  truly  loves 
Burns  out  the  day  in  idle  fantasies  ; 

And  when  the  lamb  bleating  doth  bid  good 
night 

Unto  the  closing  day,  then  tears  begin 
To  keep  quick  time  unto  the  owl,  whose  voice 
Shrieks  like  the  bellman  in  the  lover's  eais : 
Love’s  eye  the  jewel  of  sleep,  O,  seldom  wears  ! 
The  early  lark  is  wakened  from  her  bed, 

Being  only  by  love’s  plaints  disquieted  ; 

And,  singing  in  the  morning’s  ear,  she  weeps, 
Being  deep  in  love,  at  lovers’  broken  sleeps  : 
But  say  a  golden  slumber  chance  to  tie 
With  silken  strings  the  cover  of  love’s  eye, 
I'hen  dreams,  magician-like,  mocking  present 
Pleasures,  whose  fading  leaves  more  discon¬ 
tent. 

Perfect  in  music,  faultless  in  feeling, 
exquisite  in  refined  simplicity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  this  passage  isharoly  more  beauti* 
ful  and  noble  than  one  or  two  in  the 
play  which  follows.  The  Pheenix  is  a 
quaint  and  homely  compound  of  satirical 
realism  in  social  studies  with  utopian  in¬ 
vention  in  the  figure  of  an  ideal  prince, 
himself  a  compound  of  Harun  al-Rashid 
and  ”  Albert  the  (lood,”  who  wanders 
through  the  play  as  a  detective  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  appears  in  his  own  person  at 
the  close  to  discharge  in  full  the  general 
and  particular  claims  of  justice  and 
philanthropy.  The  whole  work  is  slight 
and  sketchy,  primitive  if  not  puerile  in 
parts,  but  easy  and  amusing  to  read  ; 
the  confidence  reposed  by  the  worthy 
monarch  in  noblemen  of  such  unequiv¬ 
ocal  nomenclature  as  Loid  Ptoditor, 
Lussurioso,  and  Infesto,  is  one  of  the 
signs  that  we  are  here  still  on  the  de¬ 
batable  borderland  between  the  old 
Morality  and  the  new  Comedy — a  prov¬ 
ince  where  incarnate  vices  and  virtues 
are  seen  figuring  and  posturing  in  what 
can  scarcely  be  called  masquerade.  But 
the  two  fine  soliloquies  of  Phoenix  on  the 
corruption  of  the  purity  of  law  (Act  i. 
scene  iv.)  and  the  profanation  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  (Act  ii.  scene  ii.) 
are  somewhat  riper  and  graver  in  style, 
with  less  admixture  of  rhyme  and  more 
variety  of  cadence,  than  the  lovely  verses 
above  quoted.  Milton’s  obligation  to 
the  latter  passage  is  less  direct  than  his 
earlier  obligation  to  a  later  play  of  Mid¬ 
dleton's,  from  which  he  transferred  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most 
Nkw  Siuis.— Vou  XLIIL,  No.  3 


famous  images  in  Lycidas  :  but  his  early 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Middle- 
ton  had  apparently  (as  Mr.  D}ce  seems 
to  think*)  left  in  the  ear  of  the  blind  old 
poet  a  more  or  less  distinct  echo  frem 
the  noble  opening  verses  of  the  drama¬ 
tists's  address  to  ”  reverend  and  honor¬ 
able  matrimony.” 

In  Michaelmas  Term  the  realism  of 
Middleton’s  comic  style  is  no  longer 
alloyed  or  flavored  with  poetry  or  fancy. 
It  is  an  excellent  Hogarthian  comedy, 
full  of  rapid  and  vivid  incident,  of  pleas¬ 
ant  or  indignant  humor.  Its  successor^ 
A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  is  by  far 
the  best  play  Middleton  had  yet  written, 
and  one  of  the  best  he  ever  wrote.  The 
merit  cf  this  and  his  other  good  come¬ 
dies  does  not  indeed  consist  in  any  new 
or  subtle  study  of  character,  any  Shake¬ 
spearean  creation  or  Jonsonian  invention 
of  humors  or  of  men  :  the  spendthrifts 
and  the  misers,  the  courtesans  and  the 
dotards,  are  figures  borrowed  from  the 
common  stock  of  stage  tradition  ;  it  is 
the  vivid  variety  of  incident  and  intrigue, 
the  freshness  and  ease  and  vigor  of  the 
style,  the  clear  straightforward  energy 
and  vivacity  of  the  action,  that  the  reader 
finds  most  praiseworthy  in  the  best  comic 
work  of  such  ready  writers  as  Middleton 
and  Dekker.  The  dialogue  has  some¬ 
times  touches  of  real  humor  and  flashes 
of  genuine  wit  ;  but  its  readable  and 
enjoyable  quality  is  generally  indepen¬ 
dent  of  these.  Very  witty  writing  may 
be  very  dreary  reading,  for  want  of 
natural  animation  and  true  dramatic 
movement  ;  and  in  these  qualities  at 
least  the  rough  and  ready  work  of  our 


*  Mr.  Dyce  would  na  doubt  have  altered  his 
opiriion  had  he  lived  to  see  the  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  Director  of  the  New  Meltun  So¬ 
ciety  that  the  real  author  of  A  Game  at  Chess 
was  none  other  than  John  Milton  himself  : 
whose  earliest  poems  had  appeared  the  year 
before  the  publication  of  that  anti-papal  satire. 
This  discovery  is  only  less  curious  and  pre¬ 
cious  than  a  later  revelation  which  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  on  the  same  authority,  that  Conuts  was 
written  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  Paradise  Ke- 
gained  by  Lord  Rochester,  and  Samson  Agonis- 
ies  by  Elkanah  Settle  :  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  no  less  confidence  that 
Milton — who  never  would  allow  his  name  to 
be  spelt  right  on  the  title-page  or  under  the 
dedication  of  any  work  published  by  him  — 
owed  his  immunity  from  punishment  after  the 
Restoration  to  the  admitted  fact  that  he  was 
the  real  author  of  Dryden’s  Astraa  Redux. 
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old  dramatists  is  seldom  if  ever  deB* 
cient. 

It  is,  however,  but  too  probable  that 
the  reader’s  enjoyment  may  be  crossed 
with  a  dash  of  exasperation  when  he 
Bnds  a  writer  of  real  genius  so  reckless 
of  fame  and  self-respect  as  the  pressure 
of  want  or  the  weariness  of  overwork 
seems  but  too  often  and  too  naturally  to 
have  made  too  many  of  the  great  dramat¬ 
ic  journeymen  whose  powers  weie  half 
wasted  or  half  worn  out  in  the  struggle 
for  bare  bread.  No  other  excuse  than 
this  can  be  advanced  for  the  demerit  of 
Middleton’s  next  comedy.  Had  the 
author  wished  to  show  how  well  and 
how  ill  he  could  write  at  his  worst  and 
at  his  best,  he  could  have  given  no  fairer 
proof  than  by  the  publication  of  the  two 
plays  issued  under  his  name  in  the  year 
1608.  The  Family  of  Love  is  in  my 
judgment  unquestionably  and  incompar¬ 
ably  the  worst  of  Middleton’s  plays  : 
very  coarse,  very  dull,  altogether  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  ineffectual.  As  a  religious 
satire  it  is  so  utterly  pointless  as  to  leave 
no  impression  of  any  definite  folly  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  knavery  in  the  doctrine  or  the 
practice  of  the  particular  sect  held  up  by 
name  to  ridicule  :  an  obscure  body  of 
feather-headed  fanatics,  concerning 
whom  we  can  only  be  certain  that  they 
were  decent  and  inoffensive  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  yelling  Yahoos  whom  the 
scandalous  and  senseless  license  of  our 
own  day  allows  to  run  and  roar  about 
the  country  unmuzzled  and  unwhipped. 

There  is  much  more  merit  in  the 
broad  comedy  of  Your  Five  Gallants^  a 
curious  burlesque  study  of  manners  and 
morals  not  generally  commendable  for 
imitation.  The  ingenious  and  humor¬ 
ous  invention  which  supplies  a  centre 
for  the  picture  and  a  pivot  for  the  action 
is  most  singularly  identical  with  the 
device  of  a  modern  detective  as  record¬ 
ed  by  the  greatest  English  writer  of  his 
day.  “  The  Butcher’s  Story,”  told  to 
Dickens  by  the  policeman  who  had 
played  the  part  of  the  innocent  young 
butcher,  may  be  profitably  compared 
by  lovers  of  detective  humor  with  the 
story  of  Fitsgrave — a  “  thrice  worthy” 
gentleman  who  under  the  disguise  of 
a  young  gull  fresh  from  college  succeeds 
in  circumventing  and  unmasking  the  five 
associated  swindlers  of  variously  villain¬ 
ous  professions  by  whom  a  fair  and 


amiable  heiress  is  beleaguered  and  be¬ 
fooled.  The  play  is  somewhat  crude 
and  hasty  in  construction,  but  full  of 
life  and  fun  and  grotesque  variety  of 
humorous  event. 

The  first  of  Middleton’s  plays  to  at¬ 
tract  notice  from  students  of  a  later 
generation,  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters, 
if  not  quite  so  thoroughly  good  a  com¬ 
edy  as  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One, 
must  be  allowed  to  contain  the  very  best 
comic  character  ever  drawn  or  sketched 
by  the  fertile  and  flowing  pen  of  its 
author.  The  prodigal  grandfather,  Sir 
Bounteous  Progress,  is  perhaps  the 
most  lifelike  figure  of  a  good-humored 
and  liberal  old  libertine  that  ever  amused 
or  scandalized  a  tolerant  or  intolerant 
reader.  The  chief  incidents  of  the 
action  are  admirably  humorous  and  in¬ 
genious  :  but  the  matrimonial  part  of 
the  catastrophe  is  something  more  than 
repulsive,  and  the  singular  intervention 
of  a  real  live  succubus,  less  terrible  in 
her  seductions  than  her  sister  of  the 
Contes  Drolatiques,  can  hardly  seem  hap¬ 
py  or  seasonable  to  a  generation  which 
knows  not  King  James  and  his  Demon¬ 
ology. 

Of  the  two  poets  occasionally  associ¬ 
ated  with  Middleton  in  the  composition 
of  a  play,  Dekker  seems  usually  to  have 
taken  in  hand  the  greater  part,  and 
Rowley  the  lesser  part,  of  the  composite 
poem  engendered  by  their  joint  efforts. 
The  style  of  The  Roaring  Girl  is  full 
of  Dekker’s  peculiar  mannerisms  :  slip¬ 
shod  and  straggling  metre,  incongruous 
touches  or  flashes  of  fanciful  or  lyrical 
expression,  reckless  and  awkward  in¬ 
versions,  irrational  and  irrepressible  out¬ 
breaks  of  irregular  and  fitful  rhyme. 
And  with  all  these  faults  it  is  more  un¬ 
mistakably  the  style  of  a  born  poet  than 
is  the  usual  style  of  Middleton.  Dek¬ 
ker  would  have  taken  a  high  place 
among  the  finest  if  not  among  the  great¬ 
est  of  English  poets  if  he  had  but  had 
the  sense  of  form — the  instinct  of  com¬ 
position.  Whether  it  was  modesty,  in¬ 
dolence,  indifference  or  incompetence, 
some  drawback  or  shortcoming  there 
was  which  so  far  impaired  the  quality 
of  his  strong  and  delicate  genius  that  it 
is  itnpossible  for  his  most  ardent  and 
cordial  admirer  to  say  or  think  of  his 
very  best  work  that  it  really  does  him 
justice — that  it  adequately  represents 
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the  fullness  of  his  unquestionable  pow-  shopkeeper  and  his  shrewish  wife  may 


ers.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  Lamb 
was  not  less  right  than  usual  when  he 
said  that  Dekker  “  had  poetry  enough 
for  anything.”  But  he  had  not  con¬ 
structive  power  enough  for  the  trade  of 
a  playwright— the  trade  in  which  he 
spent  so  many  weary  years  of  ill-requit- 
ted  labor.  This  comedy  in  which  we 
first  find  him  associated  with  Middleton 
is  well  written  and  well  contrived,  and 
fairly  diverting— especially  to  an  idle  or 
an  uncritical  reader  :  though  even  such 
an  one  may  suspect  that  the  heroine  here 
represented  as  a  virginal  virago  must 
have  been  in  fact  rather  like  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  fair  friend  Bet  Flint ;  of  whom  the 
Great  Lexicographer  "  used  to  say  that 
she  was  generally  slut  and  drunkard  ; 
occasionally  whore  and  thief”  (Boswell, 
May  8,  1781).  The  parallel  would  have 
been  more  nearly  complete  if  Moll  Cut- 
purse  “  had  written  her  own  Life  in 
verse,”  and  brought  it  to  Selden  or 
Bishop  Hall  with  a  request  that  he  would 
furnish  her  with  a  preface  to  it.  But 
the  seventeenth  century  was  inadequate 
to  so  perfect  a  production  of  the  kind  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  through  the  ages 
one  increasing  purpose  runs,  and  the 
thoughts  of  girls  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns. 

The  plays  of  Middleton  are  not  so 
properly  divisible  into  tragic  and  comic 
as  into  realistic  and  romantic — into 
plays  of  which  the  mainspring  is  essen¬ 
tially  prosaic  or  photographic,  and  plays 
of  which  the  mainspring  is  principally 
fanciful  or  poetical.  •  Two  only  of  the 
former  class  remain  to  be  mentioned  ; 
Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life^  and  A  Chaste 
Maid  in  Cheapside.  There  is  very  good 
stuff  in  the  plot  or  groundwork  of  the 
former,  but  the  workmanship  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  material.  Mr.  Bullen  in¬ 
geniously  and  plausibly  suggests  the 
partnership  of  Shirley  in  this  play  :  but 
the  conception  of  the  character  in  which 
he  discerns  a  likeness  to  the  touch  of 
the  lesser  dramatist  is  happier  and  more 
original  than  such  a  comparison  would 
indicate.  The  young  stepmother  whose 
affectation  of  selfish  levity  and  grasping 
craft  is  really  designed  to  cure  her  hus¬ 
band  of  his  infatuation,  and  to  reconcile 
him  with  the  son  who  regards  her  as  his 
worst  enemy,  is  a  figure  equally  novel, 
effective  and  attractive.  The  honest 


remind  us  again  of  Dickens  by  their 
points  of  likeness  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snagsby  ;  though  the  reformation  of 
the  mercer’s  jealous  vixen  is  brought 
about  by  more  humorous  and  less  trag¬ 
ical  means  than  the  repentance  of  the 
law-stationer’s  ”  little  woman.”  George 
the  apprentice,  through  whose  wit  and 
energy  this  happy  consummation  be¬ 
comes  possible,  is  a  very  original  and 
amusing  example  of  the  young  Londoner 
of  the  period.  But  there  is  more  humor, 
though  very  little  chastity,  in  the  Chaste 
Maid ;  a  play  of  quite  exceptional  free¬ 
dom  and  audacity,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  drollest  and  liveliest  that  ever  broke 
the  bounds  of  propriety  or  shook  the 
sides  of  merriment. 

The  opening  of  More  Dissemblers  be¬ 
sides  Women  is  as  full  at  once  of  comic 
and  of  romantic  promise  as  the  upshot 
of  the  whole  is  unsatisfactory — a  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  But 
some  of  the  dialogue  is  exquisite  ;  full 
of  flowing  music  and  gentle  grace,  of 
ease  and  softness  and  fancy  and  spirit  ; 
and  the  part  of  a  poetic  or  romantic 
Joseph  Surface,  as  perfect  in  the  praise 
of  virtue  as  in  the  practice  of  vice,  is 
one  of  Middleton’s  really  fine  and  happy 
inventions.  In  the  style  of  The  Widow 
there  is  no  less  fluency  and  facility  :  it 
is  throughout  identical  with  that  of  Mid¬ 
dleton’s  other  comedies  in  metre ;  a 
style  which  has  so  many  points  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Fletcher’s  as  to  make  the 
apocryphal  attribution  of  a  share  in  this 
comedy  to  the  hand  of  the  greater  poet 
more  plausible  than  many  other  ascrip¬ 
tions  of  the  kind.  I  am  inclined  never¬ 
theless  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bullen’s  ap¬ 
parent  opinion  that  the  whole  credit  of 
this  brilliant  play  may  be  reasonably  as¬ 
signed  to  Middleton  ;  and  especially 
with  his  remark  that  the  only  scene  in 
which  any  resemblance  to  the  manner 
of  Ben  Jonson  can  be  traced  by  the 
most  determined  ingenuity  of  critical 
research  is  more  like  the  work  of  a 
pupil  than  like  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
master’s.  There  is  no  lack  of  energetic 
invention  and  beautiful  versification  in 
another  comedy  of  adventure  and  in¬ 
trigue,  J\lo  Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Wo¬ 
man's  :  the  unpleasant  or  extravagant 
quality  of  certain  incidents  in  the  story 
is  partially  neutralized  or  modified  by 
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the  unfailing  charm  of  a  style  worthy  of 
Fletcher  himself  in  his  ripest  and  sweet¬ 
est  stage  of  poetic  comedy. 

But  high  above  all  the  works  yet  men¬ 
tioned  there  stands  and  will  stand  con¬ 
spicuous  while  noble  emotion  and  noble 
verse  have  honor  among  English  read¬ 
ers  the  pathetic  and  heroic  play  so  mem¬ 
orably  appreciated  by  Charles  Lamb,  A 
Fair  Quarrel.  It  would  be  the  vainest 
and  emptiest  impertinence  to  offer  a 
word  in  echo  of  his  priceless  and  im¬ 
perishable  praise.  The  delicate  nobility 
of  the  central  conception  on  which  the 
hero’s  character  depends  for  its  full 
relief  and  development  should  be  enough 
to  efface  all  remembrance  of  any  defect 
or  default  in  moral  taste,  any  shortcom¬ 
ing  on  the  aesthetic  side  of  ethics,  which 
may  be  detected  in  any  slighter  or  hast¬ 
ier  example  of  the  poet’s  invention.  A 
man  must  be  dull  and  slow  of  sympa¬ 
thies  indeed  who  cannot  respond  in 
spirit  to  that  bitter  cry  of  chivalrous  and 
manful  agony  at  sense  of  the  shadow  of 
a  mother’s  shame  ; — 

{Quench,  my  spirit. 

And  out  with  honor’s  Oaming  lights  within 
thee  ! 

Be  dark  and  dead  to  all  respects  of  manhood  ! 
I  never  shall  have  use  of  valor  more. 

Middleton  has  no  second  hero  like  Cap¬ 
tain  Ager  ;  but  where  is  there  another 
so  thoroughly  noble  and  lovable  among 
all  the  characters  of  all  the  dramatists 
of  his  time  but  Shakespeare  ? 

The  part  taken  by  Rowley  in  this  play 
is  easy  for  any  tiro  in  criticism  to  verify. 
The  rough  and  crude  genius  of  that  per¬ 
verse  and  powerful  writer  is  not  seen 
here  by  any  means  at  its  best.  I  cannot 
as  yet  lay  claim  to  an  exhaustive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  works,  but  judging 
from  what  I  have  read  of  them  I  should 
say  that  his  call  was  rather  towards 
tragedy  than  towards  comedy  ;  that  his 
mastery  of  severe  and  serious  emotion 
was  more  genuine  and  more  natural  than 
his  command  of  satirical  or  grotesque 
realism,  'fhe  tragedy  in  which  he  has 
grappled  with  the  subject  afterwards  so 
differently  handled  in  the  first  and  great¬ 
est  of  Landor’s  tragedies  is  to  me  of  far 
more  interest  and  value  than  such  com¬ 
edies  as  that  which  kindled  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  loyal  Londoner  in  the  civic 
sympathies  of  Lamb.  Disfigured  as  it  is 
towards  the  close  by  indulgence  in  mere 


horror  and  brutality  after  the  fashion  of 
Andronicus  or  Jeronimo,  it  has  more 
beauty  and  power  and  pathos  in  its  best 
scenes  than  a  reader  of  his  comedies — 
as  far  as  I  know  them — would  have 
expected.  There  are  noticeable  points 
of  likeness — apart  from  the  coincidence 
of  subject — between  this  and  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well  Roscoe’s  noble  tragedy  of  Violenzia. 
But  in  the  underplot  of  A  Fair  Quarrel 
Rowley’s  besetting  faults  of  coarseness 
and  quaintness,  stiffness  and  roughness, 
are  so  flagrant  and  obtrusive  that  we 
cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret  and  ir¬ 
ritation  at  such  untimely  and  inharmoni¬ 
ous  evidence  of  his  partnership  with  a 
poet  of  finer  if  not  of  sturdier  genius. 
The  same  sense  of  discord  and  inequal¬ 
ity  will  be  aroused  on  comparison  of  the 
worse  with  the  better  parts  of  The  Old 
Law.  The  clumsiness  and  dullness  of 
the  farcical  interludes  can  hardly  be  par¬ 
alleled  in  the  rudest  and  hastiest  scenes 
of  Middleton’s  writing  :  while  the  sweet 
and  noble  dignity  of  the  finer  passages 
have  the  stamp  of  his  ripest  and  tender- 
est  genius  on  every  line  and  in  every 
cadence.  But  for  sheer  bewildering  in¬ 
congruity  there  is  no  play  known  to  me 
which  can  be  compared  with  The  Mayor 
of  Queenborough.  Here  again  we  find  a 
note  so  dissonant  and  discordant  in  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  dramatic  concert 
that  we  seem  at  once  to  recognize  the 
harsher  and  hoarser  instrument  of  Row- 
ley.  The  farce  is  even  more  extrava¬ 
gantly  and  preposterously  mistimed  and 
misplaced  than  that  which  disfigures  the 
play  just  mentioned  ;  but  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  Mr.  Bullen’s  high  estimate  of 
the  power  displayed  and  maintained 
throughout  the  tragic  and  poetic  part  of 
this  drama  ;  to  which  no  previous  critic 
has  ever  vouchsafed  a  word  of  due  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  The  story  is  ugly  and 
unnatural,  but  its  repulsive  effect  is 
transfigured  or  neutralized  bv  the  charm 
of  tender  or  passionate  poetry  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  hideous  vil¬ 
lainy  of  V'^ortiger  and  Horsus  affords  an 
opening  for  subsequent  scenic  effects  of 
striking  and  genuine  tragical  interest. 

The  difference  between  the  genius  of 
Middleton  and  the  genius  of  Dekker 
could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
comparison  of  their  attempts  at  political 
and  patriotic  allegory.  The  lazy,  slov¬ 
enly,  impatient  genius  of  Dekker  dashes 
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out  b}'  fits  and  starts  on  the  reader  of 
the  play  in  which  he  has  expressed  his 
English  hatred  of  Spain  and  Popery,  his 
English  pride  in  the  rout  of  the  Ar¬ 
mada,  and  his  English  gratitude  for  the 
part  played  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
crowning  struggle  of  the  time  :  but  his 
most  cordial  admirer  can  hardly  consider 
The  Whore  of  Babylon  a  shining  or  sat¬ 
isfactory  example  of  dramatic  art.  The 
play  which  brought  Middleton  into 
prison,  and  earned  for  the  actors  a  sum 
so  far  beyond  parallel  as  to  have  seemed 
incredible  till  the  fullest  evidence  was 
procured,  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  exquisite  works  of  artistic  ingenuity 
and  dexterity  that  ever  excited  or  of¬ 
fended,  enraptured  or  scandalized  an 
audience  of  friends  or  enemies  :  the  only 
work  of  English  poetry  which  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  Aiistophanic.  It  has  the 
same  depth  of  civic  seriousness,  the  same 
earnest  ardor  and  devotion  to  the  old 
cause  of  the  old  country,  the  same  solid 
fervor  of  enthusiasm  and  indignation, 
which  animated  the  third  great  poet  of 
Athens  against  the  corruption  of  art  by 
the  sophistry  of  Euripides  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  manhood  by  the  sophistry  of 
Socrates.  The  delicate  skill  of  the 
workmanship  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  careful  and  thorough  study  ;  but  that 
the  infusion  of  poetic  fancy  and  feeling 
into  the  generally  comic  and  satiric  style 
is  hardly  unworthy  of  the  comparison 
which  I  have  ventured  to  challenge,  I 
will  take  but  one  brief  extract  for  evi¬ 
dence. 

Upon  those  lips,  the  sweet  fresh  buds  of  youth. 
The  holy  dew  of  prayer  lies,  like  pearl 
Dropt  from  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn 
Upon  a  bashful  rose. 

Here  for  once  even  “  that  celestial 
thief  ”  John  Milton  has  impaired  rather 
than  improved  the  effect  of  the  beautiful 
phrase  borrowed  from  an  earlier  and  in¬ 
ferior  poet.  His  use  of  Middleton’s  ex¬ 
quisite  image  is  not  quite  so  apt — so  per¬ 
fectly  picturesque  and  harmonious — as 
the  use  to  which  it  was  put  by  the  in¬ 
ventor. 

Nothing  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  is 
so  difficult  for  an  Englishman  of  our 
own  age  to  realize  as  the  temper,  the  in¬ 
telligence,  the  serious  and  refined  eleva¬ 
tion  of  an  audience  which  was  at  once 
capable  of  enjoying  and  applauding  the 
roughest  and  coarsest  kinds  of  pleasant¬ 


ry,  the  rude  stand  crudest  scenes  of  vio¬ 
lence,  and  competent  to  appreciate  the 
finest  and  the  highest  reaches  of  poetry, 
the  subtlest  and  the  most  sustained  al¬ 
lusions  of  ethical  or  political  symbolism. 
The  large  and  long  popularity  of  an  ex¬ 
quisite  dramatic  or  academic  allegory 
such  as  Lingua,  which  would  seem  to  ap¬ 
peal  only  to  readers  of  exceptional  edu¬ 
cation,  exceptional  delicacy  of  percep¬ 
tion,  and  exceptional  quickness  of  wit,  is 
hardly  more  remarkable  than  the  popu¬ 
lar  success  of  a  play  requiring  such  keen 
constancy  of  attention,  such  vivid  wake¬ 
fulness  and  promptitude  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  as  this  even  more  serious  than 
fantastic  work  of  Middleton's.  The 
vulgarity  and  puerility  of  all  modern  at¬ 
tempts  at  any  comparable  effect  need 
not  be  cited  to  throw  into  relief  the  es¬ 
sential  finish,  the  impassioned  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  high  spiritual  and  literary 
level,  of  these  crowded  and  brilliant 
and  vehement  five  acts.  Their  extreme 
cleverness,  their  indefatigable  ingenuity, 
would  in  any  case  have  been  remark¬ 
able  :  but  their  fullness  of  active  and 
poetic  life  gives  them  an  interest  far 
deeper  and  higher  and  more  permanent 
than  the  mere  sense  of  curiosity  and 
wonder. 

But  if  A  Game  at  Chess  is  especially 
distinguished  by  its  complete  and  thor¬ 
ough  harmony  of  execution  and  design, 
the  lack  of  any  such  artistic  merit  in  an¬ 
other  famous  work  of  Middleton’s  is 
such  as  once  more  to  excite  that  irritat¬ 
ing  sense  of  inequality,  irregularity,  in¬ 
constancy  of  genius  and  inconsequence 
of  aim,  which  too  often  besets  and  be¬ 
wilders  the  student  of  our  early  drama¬ 
tists.  There  is  poetry  enough  in  The 
Witch  to  furnish  forth  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  of  poeticules  :  but  the  construction 
or  composition  of  the  play,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  evolution  of  event,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  or  development  of  character,  would 
do  less  than  little  credit  to  a  boy  of 
twelve  ;  who  at  any  rate  would  hardly 
have  thought  of  patching  up  so  ridicu¬ 
lous  a  reconciliation  between  intending 
murderers  and  intended  victims  as  here 
exceeds  in  absurdity  the  chaotic  com¬ 
bination  of  accident  and  error  which 
disposes  of  inconvenient  or  superfluous 
underlings.  But  though  neither  Mr. 
Dyce  nor  Mr.  Bullen  has  been  at  all  ex¬ 
cessive  or  unjust  in  his  animadversions 
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on  these  flagrant  faults  and  follies, 
neither  editor  has  given  his  author  due 
credit  for  the  excellence  of  style,  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  versification,  which  makes 
this  play  readable  throughout  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  if  not  always  without  impatience. 
Fletcher  himself,  the  acknowledged  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  style  here  adopted  by  Middle- 
ton,  has  left  no  finer  example  of  metrical 
fluency  and  melodious  ease.  The  fashion 
of  dialogue  and  composition  is  no  doubt 
rather  feminine  than  masculine  :  Mar¬ 
lowe  and  Jonson,  Webster  and  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tourneur  and  Ford, — to  cite  none 
but  the  greatest  of  authorities  in  this 
kind — wrote  a  firmer  if  not  a  freer  hand, 
struck  a  graver  if  not  a  sweeter  note  of 
verse  :  this  rapid  effluence  of  easy  ex¬ 
pression  is  liable  to  lapse  into  conven¬ 
tional  efflux  of  facile  improvisation  : 
but  such  command  of  it  as  Middleton’s 
is  impossible  to  any  but  a  genuine  and 
a  memorable  p>oet. 

As  for  the  supposed  obligations  of 
Shakespeare  to  Middleton  or  Middleton 
to  Shakespeare,  the  imaginary  relations 
•  of  The  Witch  to  Macbeth  or  Macbeth  to 
The  Witch,  I  can  only  say  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  subject  seems  to  me 
as  profitable  as  a  research  into  the  nat- 
urM  history  of  snakes  in  Iceland.  That 
the  editors  to  whom  we  owe  the  miser¬ 
ably  defaced  and  villainously  garbled 
text  which  is  all  that  has  reached  us  of 
Macbeth,  not  content  with  the  mutilation 
of  the  greater  poet,  had  recourse  to  the 
interpolation  of  a  few  superfluous  and 
incongruous  lines  or  fragments  from  the 
lyric  portions  of  the  lesser  poet’s  work 
— that  the  .players  who  mangled  Shake¬ 
speare  were  the  pilferers  who  plundered 
Middleton — must  be  obvious  to  all  but 
those  (if  any  such  yet  exist  anywhere) 
who  are  capable  of  believing  the  un¬ 
speakably  impudent  assertion  of  those 
mendacious  malefactors  that  they  have 
left  us  a  pure  and  perfect  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  These  passages  are  all 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  lesser  work  :  it  would  be 
tautology  to  add  that  they  are  no  less 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  other.  But  in  their  own 
way  nothing  can  be  finer :  they  have  a 
tragic  liveliness  in  ghastliness,  a  gro¬ 
tesque  animation  of  horror,  which  no 
other  poet  has  ever  conceived  or  con¬ 
veyed  to  us.  The  difference  between 


Michael  Angelo  and  Goya,  Tintoretto 
and  Gustave  Dore,  does  not  quite  efface 
the  right  of  the  minor  artists  to  exist¬ 
ence  and  remembrance. 

The  tragedy  of  Women  beware  Wom¬ 
en,  whether  or  not  it  be  accepted  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Middleton,  is  at  least 
an  excellent  example  of  the  facility  and 
fluency  and  equable  promptitude  of  ‘ 
style  which  all  students  will  duly  appre¬ 
ciate  and  applaud  in  the  riper  and  com¬ 
pleter  work  of  this  admirable  poet.  It  is 
full  to  overflowing  of  noble  eloquence, 
of  inventive  resource  and  suggestive 
effect,  of  rhetorical  affluence  and  the¬ 
atrical  ability.  The  opening  or  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  play  is  quite  masterly  :  and 
the  scene  in  which  the  forsaken  husband 
is  seduced  into  consolation  by  the  tempt¬ 
ress  of  his  wife  is  worthy  of  all  praise 
for  the  straightforward  ingenuity  and  the 
serious  delicacy  by  which  the  action  is 
rendered  credible  and  the  situation  en¬ 
durable.  But  I  fear  that  few  or  none 
will  be  found  to  disagree  with  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  no  such  approbation  or  toler¬ 
ance  can  be  reasonably  extended  so  as  to 
cover  or  condone  the  offences  of  either 
the  underplot  or  the  upshot  of  the  play. 
The  one  is  repulsive  beyond  redemption 
by  elegance  of  style,  the  other  is  prepos¬ 
terous  beyond  extenuation  on  the  score 
of  logic  or  poetical  justice.  Those  who 
object  on  principle  to  solution  by  mas¬ 
sacre  must  object  in  consistency  to  the 
conclusions  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  ; 
nor  are  the  results  of  Webster^s  tragic 
invention  more  questionable  or  less  in¬ 
evitable  than  the  results  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  :  but  the  dragnet  of  murder 
which  gathers  in  the  characters  at  the 
close  of  this  play  is  as  promiscuous  in 
its  sweep  as  that  cast  by  Cyril  Tourneur 
over  the  internecine  shoal  of  sharks  who 
are  hauled  in  and  ripped  open  at  the 
close  of  The  Rei'enger  s  Tragedy.  Had 
Middleton  been  content  with  the  ad¬ 
mirable  subject  of  his  main  action,  he 
might  have  given  us  a  simple  and  unim¬ 
peachable  masterpiece  :  and  even  as  it 
is  he  has  left  us  a  noble  and  a  memo¬ 
rable  work.  It  is  true  that  the  irredeem¬ 
able  infamy  of  the  leading  characters 
degrades  and  deforms  the  nature  of  the 
interest  excited  :  the  good  and  gentle 
old  mother  whose  affectionate  simplicity 
is  so  gracefully  and  attractively  painted 
passes  out  of  the  story  and  drops  out  of 
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the  list  of  actors  just  when  some  re¬ 
deeming  figure  is  most  needed  to  assuage 
the  dreariness  of  disgust  with  which 
we  follow  the  fortunes  of  so  meanly 
criminal  a  crew  :  and  the  splendid  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  only  other  respectable 
person  in  the  play  is  not  of  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  living  figure,  rather  than 
a  mere  mouthpiece  for  indignant  emo¬ 
tion,  of  so  subordinate  and  inactive  a 
character  as  the  Cardinal.  The  lower 
comedy  of  the  play  is  identical  in  motive 
with  that  which  defaces  the  master-work 
of  Ford  ;  more  stupid  and  offensive  it 
hardly  could  be.  But  the  high  comedy 
of  the  scene  between  Livia  and  the 
Widow  is  as  fine  as  the  best  work  in  that 
kind  left  us  by  the  best  poets  and  hu¬ 
morists  of  the  Shakespearean  age ;  it  is 
not  indeed  unworthy  of  the  compari¬ 
son  with  Chaucer’s  which  it  suggested 
to  the  all  but  impeccable  judgment  of 
Charles  Lamb. 

The  lack  of  moral  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  .attraction  in  the  characters  and 
the  story,  which  has  been  noted  as  the 
principal  defect  in  the  otherwise  effec¬ 
tive  composition  of  Women  beu<are 
Women,  is  an  objection  which  cannot  be 
brought  against  the  graceful  tragicomedy 
of  The  Spanish  Gipsy.  Whatever  is  best 
in  the  tragic  or  in  the  romantic  part  of 
this  play  bears  the  stamp  of  Middleton’s 
genius  alike  in  the  sentiment  and  the 
style.  “  The  code  of  modern  morals,” 
to  borrow  a  convenient  phrase  from 
Shelley,  may  hardly  incline  us  to  accept 
as  plausible  or  as  possible  the  repent¬ 
ance  and  the  redemption  of  so  brutal  a 
ruffian  as  Roderigo :  but  the  vivid 
beauty  of  the  dialogue  is  equal  to  the 
vivid  interest  of  the  situation  which 
makes  the  first  act  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  in  any  play  of  the  time.  The  double 
action  has  some  leading  points  in  com¬ 
mon  with  two  of  Fletcher  s,  which  have 
nothing  in  common  with  each  other  : 
Merione  in  The  Queen  of  Corinth  is  less 
interesting  than  Clara,  but  the  vaga¬ 
bonds  of  Beggars'  Bush  are  more  amus¬ 
ing  than  Rowley’s  or  Middleton’s.  The 
play  is  somewhat  deficient  in  firmness  or 
solidity  of  construction  ;  it  is,  if  such  a 
phrase  be  permissible,  one  of  those  half- 
baked  or  underdone  dishes  of  various 
and  confused  ingredients,  in  which  the 
cook’s  or  the  baker’s  hurry  has  impaired 
the  excellent  materials  of  wholesome 


bread  and  savory  meat.  The  splendid 
slovens  who  served  their  audience  with 
spiritual  work  in  which  the  gods  had 
mixed  *’  so  much  of  earth,  so  much  of 
heaven,  and  such  impetuous  blood” — 
the  generous  and  headlong  purveyors 
who  lavished  on  their  daily  provision  of 
dramatic  fare  such  wealth  of  fine  ma¬ 
terial  and  such  prodigality  of  superflu¬ 
ous  grace— the  foremost  followers  of 
Marlowe  and  of  Shakespeare  were  too 
prone  to  follow  the  reckless  example  of 
the  first  rather  than  the  severe  example 
of  the  second.  There  is  perhaps  not 
one  of  them — and  Middleton  assuredly 
is  not  one — whom  we  can  reasonably 
imagine  capable  of  the  patience  and  self- 
respect  which  induced  Shakespeare  to 
rewrite  the  triumphantly  popular  parts 
of  Romeo,  of  Falstaff,  and  of  Hamlet, 
with  an  eye  to  the  literary  perfection 
and  permanence  of  work  which  in  its 
first  light  outline  had  won  the  crowning 
suffrage  of  immediate  or  spectacular  ap¬ 
plause. 

The  rough  and  ready  hand  of  Rowley 
may  be  traced,  not  indeed  in  the  more 
high-toned  passages,  but  in  many  of  the 
most  animated  scenes  of  The  Spanish 
Gipsy.  In  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
ten  masques  or  interludes  which  appear 
among  the  collected  works  of  Middleton 
the  two  names  are  again  associated.  To 
the  freshness,  liveliness,  and  spirited  in¬ 
genuity  of  this  little  allegorical  comedy 
Mr.  Bullen  has  done  ample  justice  in 
his  excellent  critical  introduction.  The 
Inner-Temple  Masque,  less  elaborate 
than  The  World  Tost  at  Tennis,  shows 
no  lack  of  homely  humor  and  invention  • 
and  in  the  others  there  is  as  much  waste 
of  fine  flowing  verse  and  facile  fancy  as 
ever  excited  the  rational  regret  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  reader  at  the  reckless  profusion  of 
literary  power  which  the  great  poets  of 
the  time  were  content  to  lavish  on  the 
decoration  or  exposition  of  an  ephemeral 
pageant.  Of  Middleton’s  other  minor 
works,  apocryphal  or  genuine,  I  will 
only  say  that  his  authorship  of  Micro- 
cyntcon — a  dull  and  crabbed  imitation  of 
Marston’s  worst  work  as  a  satirist — 
seems  to  me  utterly  incredible.  A  lucid 
and  melodious  fluency  of  style  is  the 
mark  of  all  his  metrical  writing  :  and 
this  stupid  piece  of  obscure  and  clumsy 
jargon  could  have  been  the  work  of  no 
man  endowed  with  more  faculty  of  ex- 
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pression  than  informs  or  modulates  the 
whine  of  an  average  pig.  Nor  is  it  ra> 
tionally  conceivable  that  the  Thomas 
Middleton  who  soiled  some  reams  of 
paper  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  con¬ 
sider  or  to  call  a  paraphrase  of  the  H'Vf- 
dotn  of  Solomon  can  have  had  anything 
but  a  poet’s  name  in  common  with  a 
poet.  This  name  is  not  like  that  of  the 
great  writer  whose  name  is  attached  to 
Tlu  Transformed  Metamorphosis  :  there 
can  hardly  have  been  two  Cyril  Tour¬ 
neurs  in  the  held,  but  there  may  well 
have  been  half  a  dozen  Thomas  Middle- 
tons.  And  Tourneur’s  abortive  attempt 
at  allegoric  discourse  is  but  a  preposter¬ 
ous  freak  of  prolonged  eccentricity  ;  this 
paraphrase  is  simply  a  tideless  sea  of 
limitless  and  inexhaustible  drivel.  There 
are  three  reasons — two  of  them  consid¬ 
erable,  but  the  third  conclusive — for  as¬ 
signing  to  Middleton  the  two  satirical 
tracts  in  the  style  of  Nash,  or  rather  of 
Dekker,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
year  with  his  initials  subscribed  to  their 
prefatory  addresses.  Mr.  Dyce  thought 
they  were  written  by  the  poet  whose 
ready  verse  and  realistic  humor  are  both 
well  represented  in  their  text  :  Mr. 
Bullen  agrees  with  Mr.  Dyce  in  think¬ 
ing  that  they  are  the  work  of  Middleton. 
And  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt  thinks  that  they 
are  not. 

No  such  absolute  and  final  evidence 
as  this  can  be  adduced  in  favor  or  dis¬ 
favor  of  the  theory  which  would  saddle 
the  reputation  of  Middleton  with  the 
authorship  of  a  dull  and  disjointed 
comedy,  the  work  (it  has  hitherto  been 
supposed)  of  the  German  substitute  for 
Shakespeare.  Middleton  has  no  doubt 
left  us  mure  crude  and  shapeless  plays 
than  The  Puritan  ;  none,  in  my  opinion, 
— excepting  always  bis  very  worst  au¬ 
thentic  example  of  farce  or  satire,  The 
Family  of  Love—io  heavy  and  so  empty 
and  so  feeble.  If  it  must  be  assigned  to 
any  author  of  higher  rank  than  the  new 
Shakspere,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
much  more  like  Rowley’s  than  like 
Middleton’s  worst  work.  Of  the  best 
qualities  which  distinguish  either  of 
these  writers  as  poet  or  as  humorist,  it 
has  not  the  shadow  or  the  glimmer  of  a 
vestige. 

In  the  last  and  the  greatest  work 
which  bears  their  united  names — a  work 
which  should  suffice  to  make  either 


name  immortal  if  immortality  were  other 
than  an  accidental  attribute  of  genius — 
the  very  highest  capacity  of  either  poet 
is  seen  at  its  very  best.  There  is  more 
of  mere  poetry,  more  splendor  of  style 
and  vehemence  of  verbal  inspiration,  in 
the  work  of  other  poets  then  writing  for 
the  stage  ;  the  two  masterpieces  of  Web¬ 
ster  are  higher  in  tone  at  their  highest, 
more  imaginative  and  more  fascinating 
in  their  expression  of  terrible  or  of  pite¬ 
ous  wrath  :  there  are  more  superb  har¬ 
monies,  more  glorious  raptures  of  ardent 
and  eloquent  music,  in  the  sometimes 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  poetic 
passion  of  Cyril  Tourneur.  But  even 
Webster’s  men  seem  but  splendid 
sketches,  as  Tourneur’s  seem  but  shad¬ 
owy  or  fiery  outlines,  beside  the  perfect 
and  living  figure  of  De  Flores.  The 
man  is  so  horribly  human,  so  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  natural,  in  his  single- 
hearted  brutality  of  devotion,  his  abso¬ 
lute  absorption  of  soul  and  body  by  one 
consuming  force  of  passionately  cynical 
desire,  that  we  must  go  to  Shakespeare 
for  an  equally  original  and  an  equally 
unquestionable  revelation  of  indubitable 
truth.  And  in  no  play  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  is  the  concord  between  the 
two  partners  more  singularly  complete 
in  unity  of  spirit  and  of  style  than 
throughout  the  tragic  part  of  this  play. 
The  underplot  from  which  it  most  un¬ 
luckily  and  absurdly  derives  its  title  is 
very  stupid,  rather  coarse,  and  almost 
vulgar  :  but  the  two  great  parts  of  Bea¬ 
trice  and  De  Flores  are  equally  consis¬ 
tent,  coherent  and  sustained,  in  the 
scenes  obviously  written  by  Middleton 
and  in  the  scenes  obviously  written  by 
Rowley.  The  subordinate  part  taken 
by  Middleton  in  Dekker’ s  play  of  The 
Honest  Whore  is  difficult  to  discern  from 
the  context  or  to  verify  by  inner  evi¬ 
dence  ;  though  some  likeness  to  his  real¬ 
istic  or  photographic  method  may  be 
admitted  as  perceptible  in  the  admirable 
picture  of  Bellafront’s  morning  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act  of 
the  first  part.  But  here  we  may  assert 
with  fair  confidence  that  the  first  and 
the  last  scenes  of  the  play  bear  the  indis¬ 
putable  sign-manual  of  William  Rowley. 
His  vigorous  and  vivid  genius,  his  some¬ 
what  hard  and  curt  directness  of  style 
and  manner,  his  clear  and  trenchant 
power  of  straightforward  presentation 
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or  exposition,  may  be  traced  in  every 
line  as  plainly  as  the  hand  of  Middleton 
must  be  recognized  in  the  main  part  of 
the  tragic  action  intervening.  To  Row- 
ley  therefore  must  be  assigned  the  very 
high  credit  of  introducing  and  of  dis¬ 
missing  with  adequate  and  even  tri 
umphant  effect  the  strangely  original 
tragic  figure  which  owes  its  fullest  and 
finest  development  to  the  genius  of 
Middleton.  To  both  poets  alike  must 
unqualified  and  equal  praise  be  given 
for  the  subtle  simplicity  of  skill  with 
which  they  make  us  appreciate  the  fatal 
and  foreordained  affinity  between  the 
ill-favored,  rough-mannered,  broken- 
down  gentleman,  and  the  headstrong, 
unscrupulous,  unobservant  girl  whose 
very  abhorrence  of  him  serves  only  to 
fling  her  down  from  her  high  station  of 
haughty  beauty  into  the  very  clutch  of 
his  ravenous  and  pitiless  passion.  Her 
cry  of  horror  and  astonishment  at  first 
perception  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  a 
service  she  had  thought  to  purchase  with 
mere  money  is  so  wonderfully  real  in 
its  artless  and  ingenious  sincerity  that 
Shakespeare  himself  could  hardly  have 
bettered  it  : 

Why,  ’tis  impossible  thou  canst  oe  so  wicked. 
And  shelter  such  a  cunning  cruelty. 

To  make  his  death  the  murderer  of  my  honor  ! 

That  note  of  incredulous  amazement 
that  the  man  whom  she  has  just  insti¬ 
gated  to  the  commission  of  murder 
“  can  be  so  wicked  ”  as  to  have  served 
her  ends  for  any  end  of  his  own  beyond 
the  pay  of  a  professional  assassin  is  a 
touch  worthy  of  the  greatest  dramatist 
that  ever  lived.  The  perfect  simplicity 
of  expression  is  as  notable  as  the  perfect 
innocence  of  her  surprise  ;  the  candid 
astonishment  of  a  nature  absolutely  in¬ 
capable  of  seeing  more  than  one  thing 
or  holding  more  than  one  thought  at 
a  time.  That  she,  the  first  criminal, 
should  be  honestly  shocked  as  well  as 
physically  horrified  by  revelation  of  the 
real  motive  which  impelled  her  accom¬ 
plice  into  crime,  gives  a  lurid  streak  of 
tragic  humor  to  the  lifelike  interest  of 
the  scene  ;  as  the  pure  infusion  of  spon¬ 
taneous  poetry  throughout  redeems  the 
whole  woik  from  the  charge  of  vulgar 
subservience  to  a  vulgar  taste  for  the 
presentation  or  the  contemplation  of 
criminal  horror.  Instances  of  this  happy 
and  natural  nobility  of  instinct  abound 


in  the  casual  expressions  which  give 
grace  and  animation  always,  but  never 
any  touch  of  rhetorical  transgression  or 
florid  superfluity,  to  the  brief  and  tren¬ 
chant  swordplay  of  the  tragic  dialogue. 

That  sigh  would  fain  have  utterance :  take 
pity  on’t. 

And  lend  it  a  free  word  ;  Mas,  how  it  labors 
For  liberty  !  I  hear  the  murmur  yet 
Beat  at  your  bosom. 

The  wording  of  this  passage  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  attest  the  presence  and  approve 
the  quality  of  a  poet  ;  the  manner  and 
the  moment  of  its  introduction  would 
be  enough  to  show  the  instinctive  and 
inborn  insight  of  a  natural  dramatist. 
As  much  may  be  said  of  the  few  words 
which  give  us  a  ghastly  glimpse  of 
supernatural  terror  : — 

Ha  !  what  art  thou  that  tak'st  away  the  light 
Betwixt  that  star  and  me  ?  I  dread  thee  not : 
^Twas  but  a  mist  of  conscience. 

But  the  real  power  and  genius  of  the 
work  cannot  be  shown  by  extracts — not 
even  by  such  extracts  as  these.  His 
friend  and  colleague  Dekker  shows  to 
better  advantage  by  the  process  of  selec¬ 
tion  :  hardly  one  of  his  plays  leaves  so 
strong  and  sweet  an  impression  of  its 
general  and  complete  excellence  as  of 
separate  scenes  or  passages  of  tender 
and  delicate  imagination  or  emotion  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  Middleton  :  but  the 
tragic  unity  and  completeness  of  con¬ 
ception  which  distinguish  this  master¬ 
piece  will  be  sought  in  vain  among  the 
less  firm  and  solid  figures  of  his  less 
serious  and  profound  invention.  Had 
The  Changeling  not  been  preserved,  we 
should  not  have  known  Middleton  :  as 
it  is,  we  are  more  than  justified  in  as¬ 
serting  that  a  critic  who  denies  him  a 
high  place  among  the  poets  of  England 
must  be  not  merely  ignorant  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  which  involve  a  right  or  confer  a 
claim  to  this  position,  but  incapable  of 
curing  his  ignorance  by  any  process  of 
study.  The  rough  and  rapid  work 
which  absorbed  too  much  of  this  poet's 
time  and  toil  seems  almost  incongruous 
with  the  impression  made  by  the  noble 
and  thoughtful  face,  so  full  of  gentle 
dignity  and  earnest  composure,  in  which 
we  recognise  the  graver  and  loftier 
genius  of  a  man  worthy  to  hold  his  own 
beside  all  but  the  greatest  of  his  age. 
And  that  age  was  the  age  of  Shake¬ 
speare. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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GOVERNMENT  IN  TH 

BY  GAMALIEL 

The  events  which  followed  upon  the 
Civil  War  have  turned  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  the  United  States  in  a  man¬ 
ner  previously  unknown.  The  results 
of  that  war  in  forms  which  probably  had 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  very  few 
Europeans,  the  immense  development  of 
material  wealth,  the  vast  and  increasing 
westward  exodus  from  Europe,  which, 
if  It  furnishes  to  some  countries  an  out¬ 
let  for  their  surplus  population,  causes 
uneasiness  to  others  by  diminishing  the 
supply  of  food  for  powder,  and  with  all 
this,  strange  tales  of  political  corruption 
and  social  disorganization,  perhaps  a 
not  unwelcome  ingredient  in  a  picture 
otherwise  not  wholly  agreeable — these 
things  have  aroused  a  consciousness  of  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  w'orld’s 
affairs  making  its  way  to  the  front. 

Observers  of  the  first  rank — Herbert 
Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold,  James  Bryce, 
E.  A.  Freeman,  &c. — have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  a  little  serious  study 
to  social  and  political  phenomena,  in  a 
different  spirit  from  the  contemptuous 
caricaturists  who  in  former  days  alone 
honored  us  with  their  attention.  It  is 
curious  to  follow'  the  puzzled  and  un¬ 
certain  steps  of  all  these  writers  in  their 
efforts  to  generalize  from  details,  to 
observe  their  difficulty  in  reconciling 
so  much  of  thrift,  sobriety  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  with  such  looseness,  not  to  say 
offensiveness,  of  social  and  political 
organization,  such  widespread  suspicion 
of  corruption  in  public  bodies  with  such 
apparent  respectability  of  most  of  the 
members,  in  explaining  why  it  is  that, 
among  such  a  mass  of  conservative  and 
well-intentioned  citizens,  the  control  of 
politics  should  have  everywhere  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  or¬ 
ganized  wire-pullers  and  intriguers, 

I  have  thought  that  a  contribution  to 
the  discussion  might  not  be  unwelcome 
from  one  who  has  for  many  years  studied 
the  subject  on  the  spot,  w’ith  a  strong 
love  for  and  faith  in  the  future  of  his 
country,  but  with  freedom,  as  he  hopes, 
at  least  from  such  settled  prejudice  as 
might  affect  the  impartiality  of  his  con¬ 
clusions. 


E  UNITED  STATES. 

BRADFORD. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the 
political  history  and  condition  of  the 
United  States  are  not  regulated  by  any 
exceptional  laws  unlike  those  prevailing 
elsewhere.  They  are  perfectly  consis¬ 
tent  developments  of  principles  which 
are  visible  through  the  whole  at  least  of 
the  modern  history  of  Europe,  though 
applied  under  different  conditions.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  cast  a 
glance  at  this  history,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  presenting  anything  new,  but  as 
showing  the  standpoint  from  which  we 
are  to  regard  American  affairs. 

Under  the  feudal  system  of  the  Middle 
.^ges  we  see  a  multitude  of  nearly  inde¬ 
pendent  nobles,  each  w-ith  his  band  of 
armed  retainers,  making  constant  war 
upon  each  other,  and  opjjressing  the 
peaceful  portion  of  the  community.  This 
became  so  intolerable  that  the  people 
lent  their  aid  to  the  strongest  or  most 
popular  of  these  nobles  in  crushing  his 
rivals  or  reducing  them  to  subjection, 
and  thus  establishing  a  government 
strong  enough  to  protect  its  subjects 
from  all  oppression  but  its  ow-n.  This 
process  took  place  over  nearly  all  Europe 
at  the  same  time.  The  Tudors  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Louis  XI.,  followed  by  Richelieu, 
in  France  ;  P'erdinand  and  Isabella  in 
Spain  ;  the  Ivans  in  Russia  ; — all  ac¬ 
complished  the  same  work  within  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half.  It  was  because  no 
power  arose  in  Germany  and  Italy  strong 
enough  to  do  this,  that  those  countries 
remained  divided  into  fractions,  and 
have  been  going  through,  mutatis  mu¬ 
tandis,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
just  what  other  parts  of  Europe  experi¬ 
enced  three  hundred  years  ago.  Des¬ 
potism,  however,  backed  by  standing 
armies,  produced  abundant  evils  of  its 
own,  and  modern  political  history  may 
be  said  to  consist  in  the  struggle  to  limit 
the  executive  power  without  destrojing 
it.  For  the  destruction  of  executive 
power  means  anarchy,  and  anarchy, 
where  there  is  anything  like  density  of 
population,  means  a  swift  and  sure  re¬ 
turn  to  despotism. 

Of  the  three  branches  into  which  gov¬ 
ernment,  according  to  the  modern  view. 
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is  divided,  the  executive  is  the  only  one 
which  is  absolutely  essential.  “Armies,” 
says  Macaulay,  “  have  been  victorious 
under  bad  generals.  No  army  was  ever 
victorious  under  a  debating  club.”  In 
like  manner,  governments  have  been 
fairly  well  conducted  where  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  powers  were  all 
represented  by  one  man.  No  govern¬ 
ment  has  ever  been  able  permanently  to 
maintain  itself  where  a  numerous  legis¬ 
lature  has  taken  upon  itself  directly  the 
work  of  administration.  It  is  a  very 
simple  proposition  that  a  people  cannot 
govern  themselves.  No  matter  how 
great  may  be  their  virtue  or  intelligence 
or  education,  it  is  impossible  for  mill¬ 
ions  of  units  to  agree  upon  complex 
details  of  policy  or  administration.* 
Baffled  at  every  turn,  they  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  apathetic,  fall  a  prey  to 
demagogues  and  intriguers,  and  at  length 
seek  protection  in  the  strong  hand  from 
insult  and  plunder.f 

It  is  not  at  first  sight  so  obvious, 
while  it  is  yet  peifectly  true,  that  a  legis¬ 
lature  is  almost  as  incompetent  to  govern 
as  a  people.  Its  members  have  a  much 
more  present  sense  of  their  private  in¬ 
terests  and  those  of  the  local  constitu¬ 
encies,  than  of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people.  The  temptation  to  self-asser¬ 
tion,  unaccompanied  by  responsibility, 
is  very  great  ;  and,  apart  from  these 
things,  honest  difference  of  opinion  is 
enough  to  paralyze  action.  The  in¬ 
triguer  again  finds  his  opportunity  ;  what 
was  at  first  only  helplessness  becomes 
corruption,  and  the  people,  disgusted 
with  their  representatives,  are  only  too 
ready  to  listen  to  any  adventurer  who 
has  a  genius  for  organizing  strong  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  progress  of  pop¬ 
ular  government,  in  fact  the  political 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  turns 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  various  nations  to 
establish  governments  strong  enough  to 
protect  their  citizens,  and  yet  compelled 

•  Compare  Mr.  Spencer’s  reply  (Contf.m- 
PORARY  Review,  January  1883)'  to  the  in¬ 
quiry.  "  But  will  not  education,  the  diffusion 
of  political  knowledge,  fit  men  for  free  institu¬ 
tions  ?” 

t  Perhaps  it  is  the  observation  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  which  led  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  remark,  that 
the  American  people,  with  all  their  material 
progress,  seem  to  be  "  gradually  losing  their 
freedom.” 


by  responsibility  to  public  opinion  to 
use  their  power  for  the  best  welfare  of 
the  whole  nation.  If  the  people  are 
unable  directly  to  govern  themselves,  it 
is  equally  true  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
govern.  They  very  much  prefer  to 
attend  to  their  private  affairs  and  to  have 
their  governing  done  for  them.  A 
legislature,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly 
does  wish  to  govern.  To  use  the  words 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  “  A  legislative 
chamber  is  greedy  and  covetous  ;  it  ac¬ 
quires  as  much,  it  concedes  as  little  as 
possible.  The  passions  of  its  members 
are  its  rulers  :  the  law-making  faculty, 
the  most  comprehensive  of  the  imperial 
faculties,  is  its  instrument  ;  it  will  take 
the  administration  if  it  can  take  it.” 
Though  the  danger  is  less  obvious,  en¬ 
croachment  by  the  legislature  upon  the 
executive  is  just  as  certain  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  as  the  cifntrary.  If  in  this 
battle  the  executive  wins,  government  is 
possible,  though  it  may  be  bad  ;  if  the 
legislature  wins,  government  becomes  in 
the  long  run  impossible.  Popular  gov¬ 
ernment  therefore,  if  it  is  to  justify  its 
existence  in  the  world,  will  have  not 
merely  to  do  that  at  which  it  has  hitherto 
chiefly  aimed,  the  providing  an  effective 
control  of  the  executive  power,  but  the 
still  nv>re  difficult  task  which  has  hardly 
received  any  attention  at  all,  that  of 
taking  security  against  the  ambition  of 
legislatures. 

The  first,  the  longest,  and  the  most 
successful  experiment  in  the  direction 
indicated  has  been  made  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  world  owes  more  to  the 
experience  thus  gained  than  to  that  of 
all  other  governments  together. 

After  the  uprising  against  arbitrary 
power  which  ended  with  the  execution 
of  Charles  the  First,  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  tried  to  govern.  It  was  probably 
as  good  a  body  of  men  as  the  country 
could  produce,  but  through  its  jealousies 
and  distractions  and  want  of  administra¬ 
tive  unity  it  failed,  as  legislatures  trying 
to  govern  always  have  failed,  and  always 
will  fail. 

Cromwell  was  not  an  accident,  but  a 
necessity,  and  if  it  had  not  been  he,  it 
would  have  been  somebody  else.  After 
his  death  the  need  of  a  strong  executive 
brought  back  the  Stuarts,  while  on  the 
expulsion  of  James  II.  the  recurrence  of 
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anarchy  was  obviated  by  the  importa* 
tion,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  William 
and  Mary.  Then  began  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  principle  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  British  Constitution,  that  the  sov¬ 
ereign  reigns  but  does  not  govern,  under 
which  power  almost  despotic  is  entrust¬ 
ed  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  so  long 
as  they  command  the  confidence  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  country  ;  while,  when 
they  lose  it,  they  can  be  displaced,  and 
a  policy  of  government  exactly  contrary 
be  entered  upon,  without  the  violent 
revolution  involved  in  a  change  of 
dynasty.  Through  the  working  of  this 
principle,  all  the  great  reforms  of  this 
century  have  been  brought  about  peace¬ 
fully  and  without  bloodshed,  while  in 
no  other  country  have  they  been  attain¬ 
ed,  even  in  part,  unless  at  the  expense 
of  disastrous  wars.  Those  who  have 
fully  studied  its  opieration  will  look  for¬ 
ward  without  fear  to  two  other  victories 
which  it  has  yet  to  achieve,  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  Ireland  and  in  the  tenure  of 
land.  The  names  of  Walpole,  Chat¬ 
ham,  Pitt,  Peel,  Palmerston,  Beacons- 
held,  and  Gladstone,  represent  the  real 
government  of  Great  Hntain  much  more 
than  do  those  of  the  kings  and  queens. 
By  giving  their  adhesion  to  executive 
leaders  who  represent  certain  principles, 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  agreement  as  to 
the  details  of  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  while  through  those  leaders  they 
can  compel  the  legislature  to  purity  and 
moderation,  to  efficiency  and  progress. 

The  parallelism  of  modern  English 
and  French  history  illustrates  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  underlie  both.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XVI.  corresponds  t,o  that 
of  Charles  I.  The  National  and  Legis¬ 
lative  assemblies  failed  precisely  as  the 
Long  Parliament,  failed,  though  in  a 
degree  more  disastrous  in  proportion  to 
the  differing  circumstances.  The  same 
cause  which  in  England  produced  Crom¬ 
well,  in  France  produced  Napoleon, 
after  an  intermediate  and  abortive  at¬ 
tempt  by  Robespierre.  The  fall  of 
Napoleon  involved  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  just  as  the  death  of  Cromwell 
did  that  of  the  Stuarts.  The  flight  of 
Charles  X.  and  the  succession  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty  answer  again  to  those 
of  James  11.  and  William  and  Mary  ; 
but  here  the  parallel  ceases.  The  objec¬ 


tive  point  of  the  subsequent  history  has 
indeed  been  the  same,  the  arriving  at  a 
working  relation  between  executive  and 
legislature,  but  with  very  different  suc¬ 
cess.  There  was  no  element  in  France 
to  enforce  upon  Louis  Philippe  the  par¬ 
liamentary  control  which  laid  ui\der  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  the  foundations  of  the  future 
structure,  and  if  Louis  Philippe  and 
Guizot  were  less  arbitrary  than  Charles 
X.  and  James  II.  they  had  to  do  with  a 
people  who,  with  the  memory  of  1789, 
were  much  less  patient  than  the  English 
of  the  Revolution.  The  events  of  1848 
covered  many  important  lessons,  but 
none  more  so  than  the  enforcement  of 
the  old  one,  that  a  legislature  cannot 
govern,  and  that  a  strong  executive  is  a 
political  necessity  for  any  society,  but 
especially  for  a  democratic  society. 
France  paid  dearly  enough  in  the  next 
twenty  years  for  this  experience,  but 
only  a  determined  pessimist  can  say, 
under  the  Third  Republic,  that  she  has 
learned  nothing.  The  English  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  responsible  ministry,  which,  by 
the  way,  all  European  countries  in  their 
constitutional  experiments  have  been 
obliged  to  adopt,  has  had  an  honest  and 
upon  the  whole  a  fair  trial.  The  ob¬ 
stacles — and  they  are  such  as  must  cause 
the  gravest  anxiety  to  all  friends  of  true 
liberty — have  arisen  from  the  old  abuse, 
the  encroachment  of  the  chambers  on 
the  executive,  and  notably  in  the  matter 
of  finance.  Parties  are  so  broken  up 
that  no  ministers  can  command  more 
than  a  momentary  majority,  and  the 
executive  is  thus  rendered  weak  and 
fluctuating.  These  parties  have  not 
learned  what  two  centuries  have  taught 
the  English,  that  to  secure  success  they 
must  submit  in  minor  details  with  strict 
discipline  to  the  leaders  whom  they 
have  chosen,  demanding  only  that  those 
leaders  shall  in  general  represent  their 
principles.  It  is  the  political  education 
of  the  people  and  their  interest  in  public 
affairs,  as  yet  in  infancy  in  France, 
which  must  be  looked  to  to  obtain  this 
result.* 

The  course  of  events  in  Italy  points  in 
the  same  direction.  There  is  the  same 
fractional  division  of  parties,  the  same 
instability  of  ministries,  and  th^  same 

*  Compare  in  this  connection  the  interesting 
article  of  M.  Jules  Dietz  in  the  Fartnigklly  for 
December  1882. 
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fluctuation  of  executive  administration, 
modified  to  some  extent  by  thej  prac¬ 
tical  common-sense  which  seems  to  be 
a  marked  quality  of  the  Italians. 

This  brief  summary  leads  us  again  to 
affairs  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  unlike  all  European  coun¬ 
tries,  there  has  been,  either  in  the 
Federal  government  or  in  those  of  the 
States,  nothing  like  a  strong  executive. 
The  greatest  difficulty  felt  by  General 
Washington  during  the  War  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  was  from  the  incoherent  and 
discordant  action  of  Congress  and  the 
different  colonial  legislatures,  and  it  was 
to  obviate  this,  which  threatened  the 
ruin  of  the  old  Confederation,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted.  On  paper  a  single  executive 
head  was  provided  for,  and  that  instiu- 
ment  expressly  declares  that  the  three 
branches,  executive,  legislative,  and  ju¬ 
dicial,  should  be  kept  independent  of 
each  other.  In  practice  the  legislature, 
by  a  steady  process  of  absorption,  has 
taken  possession  of  almost  all  the  powers 
of  the  executive,  and  is  fast  assuming 
those  of  the  judiciary.  An  impression 
prevails  in  Europe  that  the  President 
has  powers  almost  exceeding  those  of 
any  crowned  head.  Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  He  has,  indeed, 
great  power  if  he  will  use  it  in  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  dictates  of  members  of  the 
legislature.  If  he  attempts  to  assert  his 
independence,  he  finds  himself  as  help¬ 
less  as  the  lion  of  the  fable  in  the  meshes 
of  the  net.  The  recent  American  novel, 
“  Democracy,”  has  excited  some  atten¬ 
tion  in  England,  and  is  discussed  in  an 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  by  Mr.  Br>ce. 
Though  written  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  hos¬ 
tility  and  unfairness,  it  contains  much 
of  truth.  Readers  of  that  novel  will  re¬ 
member  what  an  insignificant  and  con¬ 
temptible  position  the  President  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Senator 
Radcliffe.  It  is  substantially  true  of 
every  President,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion,  for  reasons  to  be  hereaiier  stated, 
of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  methods  by  which  this  result  has 
been  brought  about  are  chiefly  two. 
Every  foreigner  who  examines  our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  struck,  and  apparently  puz¬ 
zled,  by  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet  officers 
are  wholly  excluded  from  appearing  in 
Congress,  and  from  any  share  in  the  de¬ 


bates  upon  or  the  guidance  of  legislation. 
Mr.  Bagehot,  in  his  work  on  the  English 
Constitution,  after  explaining  that  its 
keystone,  the  pivot  upon  w’hich  it  turns, 
is  the  institution  of  a  responsible  Minis¬ 
try,  proceeds  to  assume  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Cabinet  officers  in 'Congress 
is  prohibited  by  our  Constitution — an 
impression  shared  by  most  if  not  all 
European  writers — and  argues  that  even 
if  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  possible 
under  what  he  calls  the  Presidential 
system.  There  is  something  triumphant 
in  the  tone  with  which  he  declares,  in 
effect,  ”  The  Americans  have  many  ex¬ 
cellent  things,  but  this  they  have  not 
and  cannot  have.”  As  to  his  second 
point,  a  responsible  Ministry  seems  to 
be  perfectly  practicable  under  the  Presi¬ 
dential  system  in  France.  The  defects 
of  its  operation  arise,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  from  the  fact  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  has  not  yet  been  able  to  assert  itself 
as  against 'the  legislature.  If  it  ever 
does  so  within  constitutional  limits,  it 
will  be  through  this  very  institution 
which  Mr.  Bagehot  rates  so  highly.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contains  no  such  prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  Cabinet  is  as  completely  un¬ 
known  to  it  as  the  kindred  element  was 
unknown  formerly  to  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution.  Its  organization  was  a  subse¬ 
quent  administrative  arrangement.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  Congress,  President 
Washington,  accompanied  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Gen.  Knox,  appeared 
more  than  once  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
When  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  word  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  direction,  he  had 
prepared  a  report  upon  the  finances,  he 
asked  whether  they  would  receive  it 
orally  or  in  wiiting.  In  the  debate 
which  followed  it  was  urged  that  mem¬ 
bers  could  not  understand  the  report 
unless  it  was  explained  orally  ;  and  on 
the  other  side  that,  if  it  was  printed, 
members  could  take  it  home  and  study 
it.  It  seems  obvious  enough  that  both 
methods  might  have  been  combined  with 
advantage.  But  the  sure  instinct,  which 
prompts  a  legislature  to  contract  as  far 
as  possible  the  powers  of  the  executive, 
led  to  a  vote  in  favor  of  written  commu¬ 
nication  exclusively,  and  that  vote  set- 
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tied  the  practice  of  this  day.  Just  as  a 
vote  of  Congress  established  the  prac¬ 
tice,  a  vote  of  Congress  can  reverse  it  at 
any  time  ;  but  the  same  motives  which 
then  prevailed,  backed  by  confirmed  tra¬ 
dition,  make  Congress  unwilling  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject. 

The  second  expedient  for  a  legislative 
control  of  the  President  is  the  require¬ 
ment  of  confirmation  of  his  executive 
appointments  by  the  Senate.  .Originally 
this  was  applied  to  a  small  number  of 
the  principal  officers,  but  the  Senate  has 
been  constantly  extending  its  claims  till 
they  now  cover  a  considerable  part  of 
the  whole  executive  offices,  something 
like  100,000  in  number.  Almost  every 
day,  at  the  close  of  its  public  business, 
the  Senate  goes  into  what  is  called  “  ex¬ 
ecutive  session,”  in  which  with  closed 
doors  the  party  majority  decides,  with¬ 
out  giving  him  or  his  advisers  any  hear¬ 
ing,  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  President’s  nominations.  It  is 
evident  that  to  avoid  the  mortification 
of  a  rejection,  he  must  make  these  with 
an  eye  to  the  favor  of  the  Senate  rather 
than  to  the  public  service,  and  without 
regard  to  the  political  jobbery  or  mutual 
trading  which  may  influence  that  body. 

A  curious  episode,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  was  furnished  by  the  civil 
war.  A  legislature  may  for  a  while 
carry  on  government  tolerably  in  time  of 
peace,  but  there  is  one  problem  which  it 
cannot  manage,  and  that  is  war.  Fright¬ 
ened  by  the  public  clamor,  and  utterly 
unable  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Con¬ 
gress  virtually  abdicated  its  powers,  and 
voted  obediently  whatever  the  executive 
required.  For  four  years  the  United 
States  were  governed,  of  course  with 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  people,  by  a 
practical  military  despotism.  Hut  no 
sooner  was  the  war  ended  than  Congress 
hastened  to  reassert  itself  by  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
passage  of  the  ‘‘  Tenure  of  Office  Bill,” 
according  to  which  not  only  appoint¬ 
ments  to,  but  removals  from,  office  were 
made  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate.  The  fetters  of  the  executive 
were  riveted  more  strongly  than  ever. 

In  trying  to  make  clear  to  English 
readers  the  consequences  of  this  subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  to  legislative  dom¬ 
ination,  I  shall  appeal  to  their  imagina¬ 
tion.  Let  them  suppose  that  the  Min¬ 


istry  never  entered  or  had  any  voice  in 
Parliament  at  all,  and  occupied  merely 
the  positions  of  permanent  under-secre- 
tarics  ;  and  instead  of  the  personal  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  daily  and  publicly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them,  that  no  official  inquiry 
could  be  made  at  all,  unless  upon  an 
express  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  to  which  a  written  answer  might 
be  made  after  a  greater  or  less  interval 
of  time,  and  giving  as  much  or  as  lit¬ 
tle  information  as  might  be  convenient. 
Let  them  suppose  that  when  Parliament 
came  together  it  found  absolutely  no 
preparation  of  public  business,  every¬ 
thing,  even  to  the  planning  and  course 
of  policy  on  every  subject,  remaining  to 
be  determined  ;  that  when  the  House 
made  choice  of  a  Speaker,  it  elected  not 
merely  an  officer  to  preside  over  its  de¬ 
liberations,  but  one  who  should  have 
absolute  power  in  making  up  the  stand¬ 
ing  committees,  with  whom  would  rest 
almost  the  entire  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Evidently  he  would  be  the  most 
powerful  individual  in  the  government, 
yet  without  any  direct  responsibility  for 
his  actions.  A  candidate  would  almost 
inevitably  try  to  secure  support  by  prom¬ 
ising  places  on  important  committees, 
while  private  interests,  both  in  and  out¬ 
side  the  chamber,  would  intrigue  to  set 
up  a  puppet  fitted  to  forward  their 
purposes.  The  committees  so  formed 
would  be  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and 
wholly  independent  of  each  other  ;  as, 
for  example,  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means  for  raising  money,  and  another  of 
appropriations  for  spending  it,  either 
paying  very  little  regard  to  the  other. 
This  first  stage  in  the  organization  of  the 
House  being  passed,  a  deluge  of  bills  and 
resolutions  would  pour  in  upon  every 
conceivable  subject,  from  refunding  the 
public  debt  to  a  pension  for  some  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  broken  his  leg  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  As  there  would  be  absolute¬ 
ly  no  authority  to  determine  which  of 
these  should  receive  attention  from  the 
House,  the  whole  mass  must  be  referred 
to  the  various  committees,  with  this  im¬ 
portant  consequence,  that  only  upon  the 
report  of  a  committee  could  anything  be 
taken  up  by  the  House,  thus  furnishing 
the  most  dangerous  facilities  fur  intrigue 
in  strangling  legislation.  These  com¬ 
mittees  would  dejiberate  in  secret,  the 
public  knowing  nothing  of  their  motives 
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and  reasons  of  action,  while  around 
them  would  grow  up  what  is  known  in 
Washington  as  the  “  lobby  »that  is, 
a  set  of  men  making  a  profession  for 
hire  of  influencing  the  committees.  To 
these  men,  with  their  wits  sharpened  by 
long  practice,  with  unlimited  command 
of  money  and  absolutely  free  from 
scruple,  every  member  of  Parliament 
would  be  known  as  soon  as  elected,  and 
his  character  and  antecedents,  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  weaknesses,  and  his 
vulnerable  points,  would  be  noted  down 
with  a  view  to  future  operations,  and 
every  expedient  known  to  humanity  be 
employed  to  bring  him  into  subjection. 
A  crowd  of  members,  fresh  from  the 
country,  knowing  little  of  each  other, 
and  finding  no  organization  for  defence, 
would  be  as  helpless  as  sheep  among 
wolves.  While  the  committees  were 
passing  the  winter  in  deliberation,  the 
Parliament  as  a  body  would  have  no 
employment,  and  would  probably  verify 
another  saying  of  Mr.  Bagehot,  that 
“  if  you  gather  together  the  ablest  body 
of  men  and  give  them  nothing  to  do, 
they  will  quarrel  about  that  nothing.” 
Tn  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  session,  the 
business  which  ought  to  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  winter  is  just  ready 
to  come  in.  Reports  of  committees, 
often  delayed  on  purpose  by  the  lobby, 
pour  in  together.  There  is  no  time 
for  debate.  At  the  risk  of  stopping 
the  wheels  of  government,  the  bills  for 
revenue  and  expenditure  must  be  pass¬ 
ed,  whatever  provisions  they  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  contain.  There  is  a  confused 
rush,  and  those  measures  only  become 
law  which  have  had  the  greatest  skill  tn 
intrigue  applied  in  support  of  them. 
A  farther  stretch  of  imagination  may 
picture  the  position  of  Ministers  who 
should  be  obliged  to  work  with  legisla¬ 
tion  arrived  at  in  this  way.  Much  fault 
is  found,  and  perhaps  justly,  with  the 
slowness  and  procrastination  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  it  is.  Compared  with  what  it 
would  become  under  a  few  years  of 
such  a  regime  as  I  have  described,  I 
believe  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  miracle 
of  promptness  and  efficiency.  The 
purity  of  Parliament,  in  contrast  with 
what  existed  a  hundred  years  ago,  is 
justly  a  source  of  pride  to  the  British 
nation.  If  it  were  tried  by  only  a  short 
period  of  such  temptations,  the  contrast 


might  very  easily  be  reversed.  That 
there  is  really  so  little  corruption  in 
Congress  is  a  very  high  testimony  to  the 
character  of  that  body,  and  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies  which  elect  it.  I  believe 
that  direct  personal  corruption  among 
members  hardly  exists  at  all.  With 
the  keenness  of  the  newspaper  press  and 
the  constituencies  it  would  be  too  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  government  is  plundered 
indeed,  shamelessly  and  outrageously, 
but  it  is  through  outside  combinations 
working  through  the  lobby  upon  the 
helplessness  and  want  of  organization 
of  Congress.  In  the  absence  of  execu¬ 
tive  power  the  government  is  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  itself. 

But  the  whole  story  is  not  yet  told. 
In  a  Parliament  wholly  without  official 
leaders,  and  where  all  the  members 
stood  on  a  precisely  equal  footing,  all 
personality  would  be  lost.  Business, 
both  in  the  committees  and  the  Houses, 
being  a  pure  matter  of  majorities  and 
minorities,  might,  as  far  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  is  concerned,  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  day  laborers  as  well  as  by  so 
many  Gladstones.  Individuals  of  the 
Opposition  can  now  enforce  responsibil¬ 
ity  upon  individual  Ministers  ;  but  the 
minority  of  a  body  can  never  call  the 
majority  to  account.  That  majority 
will,  in  place  of  any  other  answer,  vote 
itself  to  be  in  the  right.  The  tyranny 
of  a  majority  tolerates  criticism  as  little 
as  the  absolute  chief  of  a  standing  army. 
The  electors  have  therefore  nothing  to 
guide  their  choice.  No  candidate  can 
offer  himself  for  their  votes  on  the 
ground  of  what  he  has  done  or  what  he 
will  do.  The  latter  is  no  more  under 
his  control  than  the  former.  The  elec¬ 
tion  must  therefore  depend  on  other 
considerations.  This  brings  me  to 
speak  of  an  institution  which  seems  to 
be  regarded  by  a  large  class  in  England 
as  a  pestilence  imported  from  America 
— something  like  the  Colorado  beetle. 
Mr.  Bryce  has  pointed  out  with  much 
force  the  difference  between  the  English 
and  the  American  caucus,  though  I 
think  without  fully  recognizing  the 
causes  of  that  difference.  In  England 
a  candidate  for  Parliament  presents 
himself  before  his  constituents  as  the 
supporter  of  a  particular  set  of  ministers. 
As  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative,  he  rep¬ 
resents  a  certain  number  of  measures 
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or  a  certain  policy  which  those  ministers 
are  trying  to  carry  out,  and  his  actions 
and  speeches  and  votes  are  all  well 
known.  Moreover,  if  one  constituency 
does  not  want  him,  he  can  go  to  another, 
and  there  is  always  a  competition  for 
distinguished  men.  The  caucus  can  do 
but  little  therefore  in  dictating  the 
choice  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  watch  the  course  of  members,  warn 
them  of  a  divergence  of  practice  from 
profession,  and  keep  the  constituencies 
informed  as  to  what  is  going  on.  In 
the  United  States  exactly  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Nobody  embodies  any  policy 
of  any  kind.  In  the  elections  of  all 
degrees,  from  the  ofhces  of  the  smallest 
village  to  that  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  preliminary  meetings 
called  conventions  to  nominate  the  party 
candidates.  In  the  larger  ones  there  is 
always  a  committee  on  resolutions, 
which  are  supposed  to  present  the  policy 
or  platform  of  the  party.  It  includes 
some  general  propositions,  such  as  that 
“  the  tariff  ought  to  be  adjusted  with  a 
view  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,”  or  “  the  appointments  in  the 
civil  service  should  be  regulated  by 
merit.”  In  fact,  the  platforms  of  both 
parties  differ  but  little,  unless  in  the  use 
of  language.  But  no  man  can  show  for 
the  past,  or  promise  with  any  degree  of 
truth  for  the  future,  any  definite  and 
effective  action  towards  putting  these 
principles  into  practice.  In  this  state 
of  things,  and  with  a  salary  besides  at¬ 
tached  to  the  office,  honorable  men 
cannot  ask  for  election,  and  it  has  come 
to  be  regarded,  to  say  the  least,  as  in¬ 
delicate  to  do  so,  while  the  choice  is 
further  hampered  by  the  requirement, 
partly  dependent  upon  custom  and 
partly  upon  law,  of  the  residence  of  a 
candidate  in  the  state  or  district  or  city 
ward  for  which  he  is  nominated.  The 
caucus  or  convention  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  measures  or  policy. 
It  is  given  up  to  nominating  men,  and 
as  there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  nomina¬ 
tions  from  above,  they  must  be  built  up 
from  below.  Every  inducement  is 
given  to  designing  men  to  work  the 
caucus  in  favor  of  candidates  who  will 
reward  their  efforts  with  office  or  money. 
No  inducement  is  given  to  virtuous 
citizens  either  to  elect  or  be  elected, 
because  their  efforts  in  the  public  ser¬ 


vice  cannot  bear  fruit.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  citizens  of  a  particular 
district  will  with  energetic  efforts  elect 
a  man  of  high  character,  but  it  is  always 
upon  his  private  and  not  his  public 
standing.  His  very  virtues  unfit  him 
for  the  intrigue  which  is  the  only  way  of 
accomplishing  even  good  work  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  so,  without  any  gain  of  in¬ 
fluence  or  of  reputation,  he  returns  to 
his  constituents  discouraged  and  de¬ 
pressed,  while  they  are  too  apt  to  shaie 
his  feelings.* 

I  might  go  on  to  show  how  in  all  the 
states  and  cities  of  the  Union  the  same 
process  of  usurpation  of  executive  pow¬ 
ers  by  the  legislature  has  been  going 
on  till  the  science  of  administration  in 
public  affairs  has  almost  been  lost.  It 
might  also  be  of  interest  to  trace  in  the 
political  history  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  last  fifty  years  the 
operation  of  the  general  principles  which 
have  been  laid  down.  To  do  this,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  article.  What  I  have  tried  to 
show  is,  that,  although  the  character, 
the  habits  of  self-government,  and  the 
material  well-being  of  the  American 
people,  have  enabled  them  to  get  on 
fairly  well,  it  has  been  under  methods 
of  government  which  in  any  European 
country  would  produce  a  revolution 
within  a  year.  The  charges  against 
universal  suffrage,  political  equality,  and 
the  absence  of  a  governing  class,  merely 
mean  that  democracy,  in  its  short  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  hundred  years,  has  not 
yet  worked  out  the  principles  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  at  once  strong  and  responsible  to 
public  opinion.  Nlr.  Spencer,  with  all 
his  tendency  tolhe/fl/rj«  faire  doctrine, 
is  led  to  say,  in  contemplation  of  our 
affairs,  ”  everywhere,  along  with  the  re¬ 
probation  of  government  intrusion  into 
various  spheres  where  private  activities 
should  be  left  to  themselves,  1  have 
contended  that  in  its  special  sphere, — 
the  maintenance  of  equitable  relations 
among  citizens, — governmental  action 
should  be  extended  and  elaborated 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  in  a  sfieech  on 


*  I  would  endorse  strongly  a  rerent  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  London  Sputatcr :  “  It  is  not  De¬ 
mocracy  which  prevents  the  rise  of  great  figures 
in  the  Union,  but  the  most  ctaltily  combined 
system  of  checks  upon  Democracy  ever  devised 
in  this  world.” 
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some  occasion  has  said,  The  mass  of 
the  people  far  more  than  any  class  have 
need  of  strong  government."  It  is  just 
the  weakness  of  government  in  the  very 
place,  a  large  democracy,  where  it  needs 
to  be  strongest,  that  has  brought  upon 
the  United  States  the  obloquy  and  the 
dangers  which  threaten  their  future.  It 
may  be  said,  **  But  this  is  only  another 
way  of  stating  the  same  thing.  Is  there 
any  reform  or  amendment  possible  abort 
of  that  in  which  anarchy  alwajs  ends, 
civil  war  and  military  despotism?" 
While  admitting  the  certainty  of  the 
result  in  the  absence  of  such  amend¬ 
ment,  I  answer  the  question  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  remark  that  the  world  is 
tending  with  rapid  strides  towards  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  and  to  suppose  that  the 
human  intellect,  which  has  achieved  so 
much  in  every  other  branch  of  practical 
science,  should  fail  in  this  only,  is  not 
justifiable.  I  believe  that  Great  Britain 
is  better  governed  under  her  extended 
suffrage  than  she  has  ever  been  before  ; 
that  she  is  in  fact,  in  virtue  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  she  has  worked  out,  the  best 
governed  country  in  the  world.  But  in 
making  this  concession  I  claim  for  my 
own  country  the  soundest  average  of 
public  opinion  and  intelligence.  The 
conduct  of  the  mass  of  the  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  their  enthusiasm  for  the 


Union,  the  perfect  absence  of  bitterness 
after  the  war  had  closed,  told  something 
of  the  spirit  which  was  behind.  If  the 
South  was  badly  governed  afterwards, 
the  fault  was  not  in  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  but  in  the  weakness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  politicians  in  all  their  in¬ 
trigues  knew  that  the  only  chance  with 
the  people  was  in  nominating  men  of 
pure  and  high  character,  like  Hayes  and 
Garfield,  even  though  they  were  not 
statesmen,  for  whom  indeed  there  was 
no  place.*  In  private  enterprise, 
notably  in  the  great  railways,  we  can 
offer  examples  of  administration  equal 
to  any  in  the  world.  Already  it  begins 
to  be  discussed  whether  a  responsible 
ministry  cannot  with  advantage  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  political  arrangements, 
and  municipalities  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  greater  concentration  of  power 
and  responsibility  in  the  executive  offers 
the  solution  of  their  difficulties.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  United 
States  have  passed  through  one  crisis 
which  all  Europe  regarded  as  involving 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  Union, 
and  which  yet  left  it  stronger  than  ever. 
It  may  well  be  that  before  fifty  years 
have  again  passed  by  they  may  offer 
another  spectacle  of  political  achieve¬ 
ment  not  less  surprising  or  less  worthy 
of  attention. — Contemporary  Review. 
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It  has  been  said  by  Wendell  Holmes 
that  every  man  has  in  him  one  good 
novel,  if  he  could  but  manage  to  write 
it.  Most  men  leave  their  novel  care¬ 
fully  unwritten.  It  has  not  yet  been 
noticed,  we  think,  that  even  those 
novelists  whose  variety  of  conception 
strikes  us  as  their  most  remarkable  qual¬ 
ity  have  usually  but  one  favorite  idea, 
which  reappears  again  and  again,  even 
in  the  texture  of  works  otherwise  most 
varied  in  structure. 

For  example,  even  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  his  favorite  theme,  which  sometimes 
is  the  chief  feature  of  his  story,  at  other 
times  occupies  quite  a  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion,  but  is  nearly  always  present  in  one 
form  or  another.  Scott’s  favorite  idea, 
brought  in  so  often  that  but  for  his  mar- 
New  Sxeixs.— Vol.  XLllI.,  Nc.  3 


vellous  skill  in  clothing  it  in  ever-vary¬ 
ing  garb  it  would  have  become  weari¬ 
some,  is  to  present  the  youthful  hero  of 
his  plot  as  a  young  and  inexperienced 
man,  treated  by  the  older  characters  as 
little  more  than  a  boy,  often  their  un¬ 
conscious  agent  in  important  political 
plots,  occasionally  looked  down  upon  by 
the  heroine  herself  (who  knows  more  of 
such  plans  and  takes  a  more  leading 
part  in  carrying  them  out  than  the  hero 
of  the  story),  but  showing  himself  wor- 


♦  When  the  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1884  nominated,  as  the  party  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  a  man  against  whom  there 
were  serious  charges  of  malfeasance  in  office, 
the  result  was  the  defeat  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  return  of  the  Democrats  to 
power,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years. 
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thier,  or  at  least  manlier,  than  his  elders  Legend  of  Montrose  "  ;  Merton,  in 
had  imagined  him  to  be.  Scott  has  not  “The  Pirate"  (with  old  Mordaunt, 
alwajrs,  perhaps,  contented  us  with  his  with  Norna  of  the  Fitful  Head,  and 
hero  ;  often  another  character  is  more  even  with  Minna  and  Brenda)  and  their 
interesting,  as  Fergus  than  VV'averley,  father,  all  these  are  samples  of  Sit  Wal* 
Bois  Guilbert  than  Ivanhoe,  Evandale  ter  Scott’s  favorite  theme.  It  is  the  same 
than  Morton ;  possibly  because  all  with  Damian,  in  “  The  Betrothed  ’’  ; 
Scott’s  heroes  show  the  peculiarity  we  with  the  Varangian,  in  “  Count  Robert 
have  described.  In  Edward  Waverley  of  Paris”  ;  with  young  Nigel,  in  "  The 
we  have  the  original  of  the  type.  In  Fortunes  of  Nigel”;  with  Julian,  in 
“Guy  Mannering ’’  Harry  Bertram  “  Peveril  of  the  Peak”;  and  with  the 
never  shakes  off  the  manner  of  a  very  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  in  “  The  Talis- 
young  man,  whether  with  Meg  Merrilies,  man.”  Only  one  exception,  and  that 
the  Dominie,  Mr.  Pleydell.  or  Colonel  rather  apparent  than  real,  can  be  men- 
Mannering.  Frank  Osbaldistone,  in  tinned — the  “  Heart  of  Midlothian,’' 

“  Rob  Roy,”  treated  by  his  father  as  a  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  Scott’s  novels  : 
mere  boy',  is  afterwards  a  mere  tool  in  but  this  is  a  novel  without  a  hero,  or, 
the  hands  of  older  men.  Even  Die  rather,  Jeanie  Deans  is  both  hero  and 
Vernon  treats  him  till  near  the  end  as  heroine  (for  Reuben  Butler  can  scarcely 
but  an  inexperienced  lad.  Lovell,  in  be  considered  a  hero).  Now,  strangely 
“  The  Antiquary, ’’ plays  a  similar  part,  enough,  Jeanie,  thus  taking  a  double 
alike  with  Monkbarns,  with  the  Baronet,  part,  womanlike  in  her  patience  and 
and  with  old  Edie  Ochiltree,  and  re-  goodness,  manlike  in  her  endurance  and 
mains  to  the  end  unconscious  of  his  real  courage,  illustrates  Scott’s  pet  theme  (as 
position,  in  regard  both  to  his  putative  obviously  as  Edward  Waverley  or  Frank 
father  and  to  Earl  Geraldine.  In  “  Red-  Osbaldistone)  in  the  scenes  with  Staun- 
gauntlet  ” — the  plot  of  which,  by  the  ton  and  Staunton’s  father,  with  the 
way,  is  not  very  interesting — we  have  a  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Queen  Caroline — 
hero'  similarly  situated,  and  uncon-  nay,  even  with  Madge  Wildfire, 
sciously  taking  part  in  a  dangerous  Dickens,  a  writer  of  another  type,  had 
political  plot.  The  hero  of  “  The  Black  also  his  favorite  theme.  So  far  as  I 
Dwarf  ”  is  still  more  cavalierly  treated,  know,  the  point  has  not  yet  been  noticed  ; 
insomuch  that  no  one,  I  imagine,  takes  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  least  interest  in  him.  Young  Arthur,  one  special  idea  had  mote  attraction  for 
in  “  Anne  of  Geierstein,”  is  a  puppet  in  him  than  any  other,  and  seemed  to  him 
his  father’s  hands  to  the  end.  The  the  most  effective  leading  idea  for  a  plot, 
scenes  between  Quentin  Durward  and  The  idea  which  more  than  any  other 
Louis  XL  illustrate  well  Scott’s  favorite  had  a  fascination  for  Dickens,  and  was 
theme.  But  Durward  is  also  treated  as  apparently  regarded  by  him  as  likely  to 
a  mere  boy  by  Le  Balafr^,  by  Earl  Craw-  be  most  potent  in  its  influence  on  others, 
ford,  and  by  Charles  of  Burgundy  ;  we  was  that  of  a  wrong-doer  watched  at 
note,  too,  that  he  is  entirely  unconscious  every  turn  by  one  of  whom  he  has  no 
of  the  part  he  is  really  playing  in  the  suspicion,  for  whom  he  even  entertains  a 
journey  to  Li^ge.  Ivanhoe  is  under  feeling  of  contempt.  This  characteris- 
Cedric’s  high  displeasure  till  near  the  tic,  although,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  been 
end  of  the  story,  and  is  as  boyish  a  generally  overlooked,  is  so  marked  that, 
hero  as  Quentin  Durward,  despite  the  so  soon  as  attention  is  directed  to  it, 
bravery  they  both  show  in  the  saddle,  men  wonder  it  had  not  been  noticed  at 
Henry  Morton,  with  his  uncle,  with  once. 

Dame  Wilson,  and  afterwards  with  Bal-  Of  course,  in  a  story  like  “  Pick- 
four  of  Burley;  Halbert  Glendinning,  wick,”  started  originally  as  a  comic 
with  the  monks  ;  Julian  Avenel,  with  sporting  tale,  and  only  worked  into  a 
Lady  Avenel,  and  afterwards  with  Queen  more  serious  form  after  the  death  of  the 
Mary  and  Catherine  Seyton  ;  Harry  sporting  artist  who  was  to  have  illus- 
Gow  (and  Conachar)  with  Simon  ;  Ed-  trated  it,  we  should  not  expect  to  hnd 
gar  Ravenswood  with  the  elder  Ashton  any  trace  of  an  idea  which  Dickens  val* 
and  Caleb  Balder.otone  ;  Tressilian,  in  ued  chiefly  for  its  effect  in  exciting  tragic 
“  Kenilworth  ”  ;  Monteith,  in  “  The  emotions.  We  have  only  to  consider 
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how  he  worked  this  idea  to  see  how  un¬ 
suitable  it  would  have  been  in  such  a 
novel  as  “  Pickwick  ”  —  if,  indeed, 

“  Pickwick  ”  can  be  called  a  novel. 

But  in  two  out  of  the  first  four  novels 
which  Dickens  wrote  we  find  this  idea 
of  patient  watching — even  to  death  or 
doom — a  marked  feature  of  the  story. 
In  “  Barnaby  Rudge  ”  Haredale  steadily 
waits  and  watches  for  Rudge,  till,  after 
more  than  twenty  years,  “  at  last,  at 
last,”  as  he  cries,  he  captures  his  broth¬ 
er’s  murderer  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  murder  had  been  committed.  In 
this  case,  too,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
Rudge  has  been  supposed  to  be  dead 
during  all  the  years  of  Haredale’s  watch  ; 
and  this  was  so  important  a  part  of 
Dickens’s  conception  that  he  makes 
Haredale  speak  of  it,  even  in  the  fierce 
rush  in  which  he  seizes  Rudge.  ”  Vil¬ 
lain  !”  he  says,  ”  dead  and  buried,  as 
all  men  supposed,  through  your  infernal 
arts,  but  reserved  by  heaven  for  this.” 
It  became  a  favorite  idea  of  Dickens  to 
associate  the  thought  of  death  either 
with  the  watcher  or  the  watched  ;  and, 
unless  I  mistake,  in  the  final  and  finest 
development  of  his  favorite  theme,  he 
made  one  ”  dead  and  buried  as  all  men 
supposed  ”  watch  the  very  man  who 
supposed  him  dead,  and  not  only  buried 
but  destroyed. 

In  ‘‘Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  it  is  the 
untiring  enmity  of  Brooker,  not  the 
work  of  those  he  chiefly  dieads,  which 
drives  Ralph  Nickleby  to  self-murder. 
‘‘  Ralph  had  no  reason,”  we  are  told, 
‘‘  that  he  knew,  to  fear  this’ man  ;  he 
had  never  feared  him  before  but  he 
trembles  when  Brooker  comes  forth  from 
the  darkness  in  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
cealed,  and  confronts  him — to  tell  the 
story  which  is  to  be  as  the  doom  of  death 
to  him. 

In  the  other  two  of  these  first  four 
works — ‘‘  Oliver  Twist  ”  and  **  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop” — we  find  less  marked 
use  of  Dickens’s  favorite  idea,  though  it 
is  not  wholly  absent  from  either  work. 
In  “  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  the  two 
Brass  scamps  (to  include  that  ‘‘  old  fel¬ 
low,”  Miss  Sally  Brass,  in  the  term)  are 
watched  by  the  despised  Marchioness, 
and  it  is  by  her — their  powerless  victim, 
as  they  supposed — that  their  detection 
is  brought  about.  ‘‘Oliver  Twist” 
was  written  specially  to  attack  the  work¬ 


house  system  in  England,  and  other 
ideas  gave  place  to  that  leading  one. 

In  Dickens’s  next  novel  the  idea  is 
further  developed.  In  passing,  I  note 
that  naturally  the  idea  could  never  be 
presented  twice  in  the  same  precise  form. 
It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  many  changes 
Dickens  was  able  to  ring  on  this  general 
notion  of  an  untiring  watch  kept  on  one 
not  suspecting  that  he  was  watched,  and 
least  of  all  that  he  was  watched  by  the 
man  who  was  really  holding  his  ways  and 
doings  constantly  in  view.  In  “  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  ”  the  two  chief  villains  of 
the  story,  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  the  mur¬ 
derer  (perhaps  the  most  shadowy  mur¬ 
derer  ever  pictured  by  novelist),  and 
Pecksniff,  the  hypocrite,  are  both  watch¬ 
ed  in  the  melodramatic  way  that  Dickens 
loved.  Jonas  has  no  fear  of  Nadgett, 
and,  indeed,  never  suspects  that  Tom 
Pinch’s  silent  landlord  is  watching  him 
at  all.  All  his  thoughts  are  directed 
towards  Montague  Tigg.  To  see  how 
Dickens  delighted  in  the  idea  I  am  con¬ 
sidering,  we  have  only  to  notice  the  way 
in  which  he  presents  Jonas  Chuzzlewit’s 
thoughts  when  Nadgett  denounces  him. 
”  I  never  watched  a  man  so  close  as  I 
have  watched  him,”  says  Nadgett  ;  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  frightened  murderer 
shape  themselves  thus  :  ”  Another  of 
the  phantom  forms  of  this  terrific  truth  ! 
Another  of  the  many  shapes  in  which  it 
started  up  about  him  out  of  vacancy  ! 
This  man,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  a 
spy  upon  him  ;  this  man,  changing  his 
identity,  casting  off  his  shrinking,  pur¬ 
blind,  unobservant  character,  and  spring¬ 
ing  up  into  a  watchful  enemy  !  The 
dead  man  might  have  come  out  of  his  grave 
and  not  confounded  and  appalled  him  so.” 
Later,  Dickens  meant  to  have  made  use 
of  this  supreme  horror,  a  dead  man 
watching  his  murderer  ;  for  note:  Jonas 
thinks  not  of  some  dead  men,  but  of  the 
dead  man  whom  he  has  murdered.  We 
may  observe  also  that  Jonas  Chuzzlewit, 
like  the  latest  of  Dickens’s  villains,  is 
but  a  murderer  in  intent,  and  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  achievement  of  his  purpose,  at 
first ;  he  commits  an  actual  murder  to 
escape  punishment  for  a  supposed  mur¬ 
der,  as  Jasper,  in  killing  Neville  Land¬ 
less,  was  to  be  brought  to  death  in  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  death  ;  probably,  too,  by 
self-slaughter,  like  Jonas. 

While  Jonas  is  watched  by  Nadgett, 
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whom  he  despises  (“  Old  What's-his- 
name,”  he  calls  him,  **  looking  as  usual 
as  if  he  wanted  to  skulk  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  ;  of  all  the  precious  dummies  in  ap¬ 
pearance  that  ever  I  saw,  he’s  about  the 
worst;  he’s  afraid  of  me,  I  think”), 
Pecksniff  is  watched  by  one  whom  he 
regards  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
dead,  who  had  lived  in  his  house, 
weak  and  sinking,”  but  who  suddenly 
shows  that  he  has  been  keen  and  reso¬ 
lute,  ”  with  watchful  eve,  vigorous  hand 
on  staff,  and  triumphal  purpose  in  his 
figure.”  ”  I  have  lived  in  this  house, 
Pinch,”  says  old  Martin,  “  and  had 
him  fawning  on  me  days  and  weeks  and 
months  ;  I  have  suffered  him  to  treat  me 
as  his  tool  ana  instrument ;  I  have  un¬ 
dergone  ten  thousand  times  as  much  as  I 
could  have  endured  if  I  had  been  the 
miserable  old  man  he  took  me  for.  1 
have  had  his  base  soul  bare  before  me 
day  by  day,  and  have  not  betrayed  my¬ 
self.  I  never  could  have  undergone 
such  torture  but  for  looking  forward  to 
this  time.  The  time  now  drawing  on 
will  make  amends  for  all,  and  I  wouldn’t 
have  him  die  or  hang  himself  for  millions 
of  golden  pieces.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  patient 
watching  to  bring  an  evil-doer  to  justice 
must  have  been  strong  in  Dickens’s 
mind  when  he  thus  worked  it  into  the 
warp  of  his  most  characteristic  plots, 
and  into  both  warp  and  woof  of  the  work 
which  was  perhaps  most  characteristic 
of  them  all.  That  the  theme  is  melo¬ 
dramatic  and  utterly  unlike  anything  in 
real  life  makes  this  all  the  clearer. 
Probably  no  man  that  ever  lived  has 
been  willing  to  devote  months  or  years 
of  his  life  to  such  a  task  as  Dickens  thus 
imagined  ;  but  so  much  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  is  it  that  the  idea  was  specially  his 
own. 

In  Dickens’s  next  important  work — 
”  Dombey  and  Son  ” — we  do  hot  find 
this  characteristic  idea  in  so  marked  a 
form.  Yet  it  is  present,  and  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Thus  we  find  Dombey 
watched  by  Carker  (whom  he  regards  as 
a  mere  business  manager  for  his  great 
house),  all  his  ways  noted,  and  the  ruin 
of  his  house  wrought,  by  the  man  whom 
he  considers  so  little  worthhoticing.  But 
Carker  himself  in  turn  is  tracked  by  those 
whom  he  regards  as  utterly  contemptible 
— old  Mother  Brown  and  her  unhappy 


daughter.  So  again,  in  the  pursuit  of 
Carker  by  the  man  whom  he  has  wronged 
and  whom  he  despises,  we  have  the  same 
idea,  though  in  a  changed  form.  I'he 
pursuit  reminds  one  of  a  hideous  dream, 
in  which  some  enemy  from  whom  we  fly 
appears  always  at  the  moment  when  we 
imagine  we  have  reached  safety.  *’  In 
the  fever  of  his  mortification  and  rage,” 
we  are  told.  ”  panic  mastered  him  com¬ 
pletely.  He  would  gladly  have  encoun¬ 
tered  almost  any  risk  rather  than  meet 
the  man  of  whom,  two  hours  ago,  he  had 
been  utterly  regardless.  His  fierce  ar¬ 
rival,  which  he  had  never  expected,  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  their  having  been  so 
near  meeting  face  to  face — he  would 
have  braved  out  this  ;  but  the  springing 
of  his  mine  upon  himself  seemed  to  have 
rent  and  shivered  all  his  hardihood  and 
self-reliance.” 

In  “  David  Copperfield,”  which  was 
in  large  degree  autobiographical,  we 
might  have  expected  that  the  idea  we 
are  considering  would  not  present  itself. 
Yet  here  also  it  is  seen,  and  more  than 
once.  The  plots  of  Uriah  Heep  are  de¬ 
feated  by  the  close  watch  kept  on  him 
by  Micawber,  whom  Heep  thoroughly 
despises.  Littimer,  the  ”  second  vil¬ 
lain  ”  of  the  story,  is  brought  to  punish¬ 
ment,  as  one  of  his  gaolers  tells  Copper- 
field,  by  the  devotion  of  little  Miss 
Mowcher,  who,  once  on  his  track,  fol¬ 
lows  him  till  he  is  in  the  toils,  and  finally 
aids  in  his  capture. 

In  ”  Bleak  House  ”  the  interest  of  an 
important  part  of  the  story  turns  on  a 
murder.  Mystery  is  suggested,  not  so 
much  by  the  question,  ”  Who  is  the 
murderer  ?”  (about  which  no  reader  of 
average  intelligence  can  have  any  doubt), 
but  by  doubts  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
murder  has  been  committed  and  suspi¬ 
cion  thrown  on  two  innocent  persons. 
Here,  again.  Dickens  adopts  his  favorite 
idea.  Mademoiselle  Hortense  spares  no 
pains  to  bring  the  charge  of  murder  on 
another,  who  is  her  enemy — a  theme 
which  Dickens  was  to  have  wrought  out 
more  fully  in  his  latest  work.  In  her 
anxiety  to  throw  suspicion  on  Lady 
Dedlock  she  loses  sight  of  her  own 
danger.  If  she  has  any  fears,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  has  none  of  the  woman  with  whom 
she  lodged.  Yet  this  is  where  her  real 
danger  lies.  This  woman  keeps  watch 
upon  her  night  and  day.  This  woman 
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had  undertaken  ("  speaking  to  me," 
says  her  husband,  Inspector  Bucket,  "  as 
well  as  she  could  on  account  of  the  sheet 
in  her  mouth’’)  ‘‘that  the  murderess 
should  do  nothing  without  her  knowl¬ 
edge,  should  be  her  prisoner  without 
suspecting  it,  should  no  more  escape 
from  her  than  from  death.’’ 

In  ‘‘  Little  Dorrit  ’’  we  find  Dickens’s 
favorite  theme  in  a  new  aspect.  I  think 
the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  rather 
bewildering  plot  of  "  Little  Dorrit”  ob¬ 
tained  less  recognition  than  Dickens  in¬ 
tended.  The  murderous  Rigaud-Blan- 
dois,  or  Blandois-Rigaud  (as  best  suits 
his  convenience),  disguises  himself  as  a 
much  older  man  with  white  hair — an 
idea  which  in  a  modified  form  was  to 
reappear  in  Dickens’s  last  novel.  He 
is  watched  closely  and  patiently  by  the 
despised  Cavaletto,  the  ‘‘  contraband 
beast,”  as  Blandois  calls  him.  ‘‘  It 
is  necessary,"  says  Cavaletto,  telling 
the  story,  ‘‘  to  have  patience.  I  have 
patience  ...  I  wait  paiientissamentally. 

I  watch,  I  hide,  until  he  walks  and 
smokes.  He  is  a  soldier  with  grey  hair. 
But !  ...  he  is  also  this  man  that  you 
see."  What  Dickens  felt  (or  supposed) 
to  be  the  effects  of  the  sudden  discovery 
that  a  watch  of  this  sort  had  been  kept 
is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  even 
Rigaud-Blandois  (whose  chief  character¬ 
istic,  outside  his  villainy,  is  his  coolness) 
blanches  when  he  hears  how  Cavaletto 
had  watched  him  so  patientissamentally . 
“White  to  the  lips" — yet  when  he 
knows  that  his  story  is  known,  he 
“  faces  it  out  with  a  bare  face,  as  the 
infamous  wretch  he  was." 

The  “  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  of  course, 
turns  wholly  on  the  general  idea  which 
we  have  thus  found  in  more  or  less  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  Dickens’s  chief  works. 
It  is  the  undying  hate,  handed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  of  the  despised 
French  peasantry — a  hate  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  vengeance,  even  on  the  innocent 
descendants  of  the  feudal  tyrants  of  old 
— which  brings  about  the  series  of  events 
leading  to  the  catastrophe.  Dickens  him¬ 
self  called  attention  to  this  point.  The 
objection  was  raised  that  the  feudal  cruel¬ 
ties  did  not  come  sufficiently  within  the 
date  of  the  action  to  justify  his  use  of 
them.  “  I  had,  of  course,  full  knowl¬ 
edge,"  he  replied,  “  of  the  formal  sur¬ 
render  of  the  feudal  privileges  but  he 


had  also  sufficient  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  he  went  on  to  say,  to  know  that 
hatreds  which  had  been  growing  during 
twenty  generations  would  not  die  out, 
or  even  perceptibly  diminish,  in  the  first 
few  generations  after  their  cause  was  re¬ 
moved — nay,  that  even  the  direct  effects 
of  that  evil  cause  would  not  quickly 
cease,  and  assuredly  had  not  ceased 
when  the  French  Revolution  began.* 

In  “  Great  Expectations’’  the  whole 
plot  turns  on  two  watchings,  by  men 
whom  the  watched  persons  despise. 
First,  Magwitch  keeps  watch  (and  kindly 
ward,  too,  despised  though  he  is)  on 
Pip,  whose  disgust  and  horror  when  he 
learns  who  has  been  his  unknown  bene¬ 
factor  must  be  regarded  as  undoubtedly 
illustrating  Dickens's  favorite  theme. 
But  also  the  despised  and  thoroughly 
despicable  Compeyson  keeps  patient  and 
finally  successful  watch  on  his  enemy 
Magwitch.  The  interest  of  the  story 
culminates  in  the  close  of  this  long  watch, 
the  death  of  the  watcher,  and  the  mortal 
injury  of  the  watched.  A  minor  part  of 
the  action  shows  the  same  characteristic 
idea  in  the  watch  kept  by  Orlick,  first 
on  Mrs.  Gargery,  till  he  strikes  her  a 
death-blow,  and  then  long  and  patiently 
on  Pip,  till  finally  he  succeeds  in  in¬ 
veigling  him  to  the  lonely  place  by  the 
marshes,  where  he  had  intended  that 
not  only  should  Pip  be  slain,  but  de¬ 
stroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Another  villain  was  to  have  planned  a 
similar  end  for  his  victim  in  Dickens’s 
latest  story.) 

Never,  surely,  had  any  leading  idea 
been  so  thoroughly  worked  by  a  novelist 
as  this  pet  theme  of  Dickens  had  been 
worked — and  overworked,  one  would 
have  said — in  the  stories  I  have  dealt 
with.  It  would  seem  as  though  Dickens 
conceived  that  nothing  could  more  im¬ 
press  and  move  his  readers  than  the  idea 
of  patient,  unsuspected  watch  kept  by 
some  one  supposed  either  to  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  insignificant  or  powerless  or  dead, 
that  he  thus  used  the  idea  in  so  many 
forms  in  his  chief  works  up  to  the  time 
when  “Great  Expectations"  had  ap- 


*  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
Alison’s  "  History  of  Europe"  (I  refer  to  the 
first  edition  of  twenty-one  volumes,  the  form 
in  which  I  read  that  light  and  elegant  little 
work  as  a  boy)  this  is  very  fully  pointed  out — 
perhaps  even  somewhat  too  fully. 
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peared-  It  might  be  imagined  that  now 
at  last  he  could  feel  it  to  be  no  longer 
available.  The  thought  may  indeed  pre¬ 
sent  itself  that  as  a  man  advances  in  years 
his  first  notions  become  more  and  more 
his  leading  themes  :  yet  it  would  seem 
as  though  Dickens  could  not,  without 
repeating  himself,  make  further  use  of 
his  favorite  idea. 

What,  however,  do  we  find  ?  In  his 
next  novel,  “  Our  Mutual  Friend,” 
Dickens  takes  ”  as  the  leading  incident 
for  his  story”  (I  quote  his  own  words) 
”  the  idea  of  a  man,  young  and  perhaps 
eccentric,  feigning  to  be  dead,  and  being 
dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes  external 
to  himself.”  He  presents  this  man  as 
keeping  patient  watch  on  more  than  one 
character,  in  this  the  most  varied  in 
coloring  of  all  Dickens's  novels.  He 
shows  him  trying  to  recall  the  manner 
of  his  own  death,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  more  fully  recognise  how 
thoroughly  dead  is  this  patiently  watch¬ 
ing  man  to  all  external  to  himself.  ”  I 
have  no  clue  to  the  scene  of  my  death,” 
he  says  ;  ”  not  that  it  matters  now.” 
”  It  is  a  sensation  not  experienced  by 
many  mortals,”  he  adds,  ”  to  be  look¬ 
ing  into  a  churchyard  on  a  wild,  windy 
night,  and  to  feel  that  I  no  more  hold 
a  place  among  the  living  than  these 
dead  do,  and  even  to  know  that  I  lie 
buried  as  they  lie  buried  ;  nothing  uses 
me  to  it ;  a  spirit  that  was  once  a  man 
could  hardly  feel  stranger  or  lonelier, 
going  unrecognised  among  men,  than  I 
feel.”  In  his  latest  story  Dickens  meant 
to  have  brought  out  still  more  promi¬ 
nently  the  idea  of  a  man,  supposed  to 
be  dead,  thus  looking  into  the  place 
where,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ex¬ 
ternal  to  himself,  he  lay  dead,  buried, 
and  destroyed. 

Even  this  is  not  quite  all,  however. 
In  “No  Thoroughfare”  (in  the  part 
written  by  Dickens)  we  have  a  man  de¬ 
scribed  as  dead — if  it  means  anything  to 
say  that  his  “heart  stood  still”  (not 
momentarily,  but  during  events  that 
must  have  lasted  many  minutes) — com¬ 
ing  to  life,  and  confronting  the  man  who 
supposed  he  had  murdered  him.  The 
circumstances  of  this  supposed  murder 
are  akin,  by  the  way,  in  two  striking  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  the  supposed  murder 
which  was  the  real  mystery  of  Dickens’s 
last  story. 


Again,  in  “  Hunted  Down  ”  we  have 
a  man  whom  the  villain  of  the  story  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  dying  (as  surely  murdered 
by  him  as  if  he  had  slain  him  outright) 
turning  out  to  be  another  man,  dis¬ 
guised,  who  is  not  dying  at  all,  but 
tracks  Slinkton  to  his  own  death — by 
self-murder,  as  it  was  to  have  been  with 
the  villain  of  Dickens’s  last  story,  and 
as  it  had  been  with  so  many  of  his  ear¬ 
lier  villains.  “You  shall  know,”  says 
Meltham,  speaking  as  Beckwith,  “  for  I 
hope  the  knowledge  will  be  terrible  and 
bitter  to  you,  why  you  have  been  pur¬ 
sued  by  one  man,  and  why  you  have 
been  tracked  to  death  at  a  single  in¬ 
dividual’s  charge.  That  man,  Meltham, 
was  as  absolutely  certain  that  you  could 
never  elude  him  in  this  world,  if  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  your  destruction  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  and  earnestness,  and 
if  he  divided  this  sacred  duty  with  no 
other  duty  in  life,  as  he  was  certain  that 
in  achieving  it  he  would  be  a  poor  in¬ 
strument  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  and 
would  do  well  before  Heaven  in  striking 
you  out  from  among  living  men.  I  am 
that  man,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  have 
done  my  work,” 

Before  passing  to  the  last  work  of  all, 
I  may  note  here  that  Dickens  himself 
noted  among  his  “  subjects  for  stories  ” 
a  form  of  the  theme  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering.  “  Here  is  a  fancy,”  Forster 
says,  “that  I  remember  him  to  have 
been  more  than  once  bent  upon  using  ; 
but  the  opportunity  never  came.”  “Two 
men  to  be  guarded  against  ” — the  words 
are  Dickens’s  own  now — “  one  whom  I 
openly  hold  in  some  serious  animosity, 
whom  I  am  at  the  pains  to  wound  and 
defy,  and  whom  I  estimate  as  worth 
wounding  and  defying  ;  the  other,  whom 
I  treat  as  a  sort  of  insect,  and  con¬ 
temptuously  and  pleasantly  flick  aside 
with  my  glove.  But  it  turns  out  to  be 
the  latter  who  is  the  really  dangerous 
man  ;  and  when  I  expect  the  blow  from 
the  other —  it  comes  from  him.”  In 
a  sort  this  idea  was  worked  out  in 
”  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.” 
Here  a  young  man,  who  seemed  light 
and  wayward,  has  been  swept  aside  and 
is  supposed  to  be  dead,  as  an  insect 
might  be  crushed.  Jasper  has  no  fur¬ 
ther  thought  of  him  ;  but  he  plots  seri¬ 
ous  measures  against  a  man  whom  he 
holds  in  serious  animosity,  and  whom 
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he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  wound  and 
defy.  But  the  fatal  blow  was  to  have 
come  from  the  man  who  had  seemed  so 
wanting  in  purpose,  the  “  bright  boy  " 
of  the  opening  scenes. 

Every  conceivable  form  of  his  favorite 
theme  had  now  been  tried,  save  that 
which  Dickens  had  himself  indicated  as 
the  most  effective  of  all — that  the  dead 
should  rise  from  the  grave  to  confront 
his  murderer.  This  idea  was  at  length 
to  be  used,  difficult  though  it  seemed  to 
wo»k  it  out  successfully.  “  I  have  a  very 
curious  and  new  idea  for  my  new  story,’' 
he  wrote  to  Forster  ;  “  not  a  communi¬ 
cable  idea  (or  the  interest  of  the  book 
would  be  gone),  but  a  very  strong  one, 
though  difficult  to  work.”  From  what 
we  know  of  Forster’s  restless  inquisitive¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  Dickens's  plans,  we 
learn  without  surprise  that  immediately 
after  he  had  been  told  that  the  idea  was 
not  communicable  he  asked  to  have  it 
communicated  to  him.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  Forster 
as  at  all  strange  that  at  once  (his  own 
words  are  *'  immediately  afterwards  ”) 
Dickens  communicated  to  him  the  idea 
which  had  been  described  as  “  incom¬ 
municable,”  or  that  the  new  and  curi¬ 
ous  idea  should  be  both  stale  and  com¬ 
monplace — nothing,  in  fact,  but  the 
oil-told  tale  of  a  murder  detected  by  the 
presence  of  indestructible  jewelry  in 
lime  into  which  the  body  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  had  been  flung.  Forster’s 
vanity  blinded  him  in  such  sort  that  the 
patent  artiflee  was  not  detected.  Yet  he 
asked  where  the  originality  of  the  idea 
came  in.  Dickens  explained,  he  naively 
adds,  that  it  was  to  consist  “  in  the  re¬ 
view  of  the  murderer’s  career  by  him¬ 
self  at  the  close,  when  its  temptations 
were  to  be  dwelt  upon  as  if  not  he,  the 
culprit,  but  some  other  man,  were  the 
tempted.”  But  of  course,  so  far  as  this 
special  feature  was  concerned,  the  idea 
had  been  already  worked  out  in  the 
‘‘  Madman's  Manuscript  ”  in  ”  Pick¬ 
wick,"  and  in  the  Clock-case  Confes¬ 
sion  ”  in  ”  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock.” 

The  real  idea  underlying  ”  The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Edwin  Drood  ”  was  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  and  novel  form  of  Dickens's  favorite 
theme.  But  before  showing  this  it  may 
be  well  to  make  a  few  general  remarks 
respecting  this  remarkable  work. 


The  usual  idea  about  ”  The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood”  has  been  that  the 
novel  was  one  of  the  dullest  Dickens  ever 
began.  I  remember  hearing  an  eminent 
novelist  say,  in  1873,  that,  as  part  after 
part  came  out,  he  felt  that  ”  Charles 
Dickens  was  gone,  positively  gone” — 
just  as  the  great  dramatic  critic  in 
“Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  felt  about  the 
Shakespearian  drama.  Longfellow,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  differently,  and  I  take  him 
to  have  been  far  and  away  the  better 
judge.  He  thought  that  ”  The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood  ”  promised  to  be  the 
finest  work  Dickens  had  written.  That 
opinion,  expressed  within  a  few  weeks 
of  Dickens  s  death,  led  me  to  read  a 
story  which  I  had  determined  to  avoid, 
as  incomplete,  and  likely  therefore  to  be 
tantalising  in  the  reading  ;  and  I  have 
always  felt  grateful  to  the  poet  for  thus 
sending  me  to  read  a  work  which,  even 
though  incomplete,  is  worth,  to  my 
mind,  ”  Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  and  “  Mar¬ 
tin  Chuzzlewit  ”  together. 

I  take  it  that  ”  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood”  is  disliked  chiefly  because  the 
idea  presents  itself  to  many  readers  that 
the  plot  really  is  formed  on  the  common¬ 
place  and  well-worn  idea  mentioned  to 
Forster,  and  artfully  suggested  at  every 
turn  of  the  narrative.  Longfellow,  as  a 
poet,  felt  the  real  meaning  of  the  tones 
in  which  Dickens  told  that  seemingly 
commonplace  story,  and  heard  beneath 
them  voices  telling  a  story  full  of  pathos 
and  tragic  force.  To  the  ordinary 
reader  ”  Edwin  Drood”  is  merely  the 
story  of  a  murder,  the  murder  of  a  way¬ 
ward,  careless  young  man.  The  very 
details  of  the  murder  seem  clear.  The 
reader  knows,  he  thinks,  how  the  mur¬ 
der  is  to  be  found  out,  whom  the  heroine 
and  her  friend  are  to  marry,  and  how 
the  murderer  is  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
own  crime  as  well  as  of  his  defeated  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the 
man  he  hates  and  fears. 

In  such  a  story  there  is  little  of  in'- 
terest  ;  and  the  tone  of  the  completed 
half  of  the  book  seems  quite  unsuited  to 
the  intrinsic  insignificance  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Thus  judged,  “Edwin  Drood” 
promised  to  be  as  worthless  as  many 
considered  it. 

It  was  not  of  such  a  story,  thus  ill 
told,  that  Longfellow  spoke  with  such 
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enthusiasm.  The  real  story  is  more 
mysterious,  more  terrible  ;  it  is  at  once 
more  pathetic  and  more  humorous. 

How  Dickens  had  proposed  to  ex* 
plain  in  the  denouement  the  details  of 
Jasper’s  attack  on  Edwin,  and  subse¬ 
quent  attempt  to  destroy  the  body  of  his 
supposed  victim,  we  do  not  know.  But 
that  Edwin  Drood  has  been  in  some  way 
saved  from  death  (through  the  agency  of 
Durdles,  probably,  though  Durdles  him¬ 
self,  half  drunk  as  usual  at  the  time, 
knows  little  about  it)  is  manifest  to  all 
who  understand  Dickens’s  ways.  The 
very  words  by  which  he  tries  to  convince 
us  that  Drood  is  dead  show  that  Drood 
has  not  been  killed.  It  is  the  "  bright 
boy  ”  who  is  never  to  be  seen  again. 
Drood  lives  ;  and  changed  by  a  terrible 
shock  from  boyishness  to  manliness, 
Drood’s  carelessness  towards  Rosa  is 
turned  into  earnest  love.  Moreover, 
Rosa  knows  that  Drood  is  living,  and 
is  full  of  sorrow  for  him  that  she  can 
give  him  but  a  sister’s  love.  Rosa’s 
sorrow  for  Edwin's  hopeless  love  is  so 
skilfully  veiled  in  the  later  chapters  of 
the  story,  that  it  is  mistaken  by  most 
readers  for  sorrow  because  Edwin  is 
dead.  But  every  tone  shows  that  it  is 
sorrow  for  the  living.  Every  tone,  too, 
of  all  that  Drood  says,  when  his  thoughts 
dwell  on  his  new-born  love  for  Rosa, 
shows  that  he  feels  that  love  to  be  hope¬ 
less. 

All  this  must  seem  idle  to  those  who 
imagine  that  Edwin  is  dead  and  there¬ 
fore  silent.  The  most  careless  reader, 
said  Miss  Meyrick  in  "  The  Century,” 
can  see  that  the  idea  that  Edwin  is  alive 
is  contradicted  by  Dickens  himself  in  the 
story.  Even  so  :  Dickens  so  carefully 
contradicts  this  i(}ea,  that  the  careless 
reader,  as  Miss  Meyrick  shows,  rejects 
it  as  out  of  the  question.  The  careful 
reader  forms  another  opinion,  especially 
when  he  learns  that  Dickens  had  ex¬ 
pressed  his  fear  lest,  with  all  his  anxiety 
to  keep  his  plot  concealed,  it  had  been 
disclosed  for  the  keener-sighted. 

We  might  never  have  heard  of  the  fear 
thus  expressed  were  it  not  that  a  few 
hours  afterwards  Dickens  was  dead. 
Miss' Hogarth  naturally  mentioned  all 
that  Dickens  had  said  to  her  during 
those  last  few  da)s.  Forster’s  words 
are  these  :  “  Dickens  had  become,”  he 
says,  ”  a  little  nervous  about  the  course 


of  the  tale,  from  a  fear  that  he  might 
have  plunged  top  soon  into  the  incidents 
leading  to  the  catastrophe,  such  as  ‘  the 
Datchery  assumption  ’  in  the  fifth  num¬ 
ber — a  misgiving  he  had  certainly  ex¬ 
pressed  to  his  sister-in-law.”  Observe 
the  words,  ”  the  Datchery  assumption," 
and  consider  how  much  they  mean.  The 
character  of  the  quaint,  half-sad,  half- 
humorous  stranger  is,  then,  an  assumed 
one.  That  Datchery  is  disguised  is  of 
course  obvious,  even  to  Miss  Meyrick’s 
”  careless  reader.”  But  the  part  is  as¬ 
sumed,  and  the  assumption  is  one  which 
suggests  the  nature  of  the  denouement. 
This,  in  reality,  is  telling  the  whole 
secret.  For,  passing  over,  as  ”  too 
cruel  silly,”  the  idea  that  the  genial  yet 
sad  and  sympathetic  Datchery  might  be 
Bazzard,  Grewgious’s  dull  and  self-con¬ 
ceited  clerk,  there  is  no  one  else  in  the 
story  who  can  have  assumed  the  part  of 
Datchery,  except  the  man  whom  the 
careless  reader  will  be  the  last  to  think 
of — F^dwin  Drood  himself. 

But  in  reality  it  needs  no  keenness  of 
sight,  but  only  a  good  ear  for  tone  and 
voice,  to  show  that  Drood  and  Datchery 
are  one.  I  venture  to  say  that  Longfel¬ 
low  did  not  need  to  have  any  external 
evidence  to  show  that  this  is  so.  I  do  not 
know  if  Dr.  Holmes  has  read  Dickens’s 
half-told  tale,  but  I  am  confident  that  if 
he  has,  he  will  not  have  doubted  for  an 
instant  that  the  man  who  talks  to  Prin¬ 
cess  Puffer  as  Edwin  Drood.  just  before 
Drood  disappears,  is  the  same  man,  with 
the  same  feelings  at  work  in  his  heart  (in 
particular,  the  same  sense  of  all  he  has 
thrown  away  by  his  own  waywardness) 
as  he  who  later  talks  to  her  at  the  same 
place  as  Datchery,  in  the  assumed  char¬ 
acter  of  Datchery,  ”  an  idle  buffer  liv¬ 
ing  on  his  means.”  We  know  even,  as 
the  music  of  the  words  is  heard,  that,  in 
some  instinctive  way,  the  old  opium- 
eater  feels  this.  But  we  feel  still  more 
strongly  that  the  same  thought  saddens 
the  man  that  saddened  the  boy — the 
thought  of  what  Rosa  has  become  to 
him  now  he  has  released  her  from  a 
foolish  tie — the  thought  how  hopeless  is 
his  new-born  love.  The  reader  must 
be  more  than  ”  careless”  who  does  not 
feel  that  the  half-sad,  half-humorous 
Datchery  of  this  conversation  is  Drood, 
moved  by  anxiety  about  the  dangerous 
duty  he  has  determined  to  fulfil,  and  by 
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doubts  as  to  what  will  follow.  Who  but 
Edwin  himself  would  be  so  moved  by 
thoughts  of  the  Edwin  of  old,  so  stirred 
by  sadness  at  the  thought  of  some  sacri¬ 
fice  past,  so  wistful  at  the  thought  th<>t 
“  the  haven  beyond  the  iron-bound 
coast  might  never  be  reached  ”  ?  Dick¬ 
ens  had  indeed  lost  all  his  old  power, 
his  music  had  indeed  become  "  as  sweet 
bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh,”  if 
the  tender  refrain  heard  so  often  in  that 
last  scene  but  one  of  the  half-told  story 
has  no  deeper  meaning  than  the  busi¬ 
ness  meditations  of  a  detective  ! 

Those  who  love  Dickens  (with  all  his 
faults),  but  have  nut  cared  to  read  his 
unfinished  story,  or,  having  read  it,  have 
failed  to  note  the  delicate  clue  running 
through  it,  may  find  in  the  knowledge 
that  Drood  is  saved  from  death  to  be  his 
own  avenger,  all  that  they  need  to  make 
‘‘The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,”  in¬ 
complete  though  it  is,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Dickens’s  novels.  All  that 


we  know  of  Dickens's  favorite  ideas,  all 
that  the  story  really  tells  us,  all  that  is 
conveyed  by  the  music  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  assures  those  who  really  under¬ 
stand  Dickens  that  his  favorite  theme 
was  to  have  been  worked  into  this  novel 
in  striking  and  masterly  fashion.  Jasper 
was  to  have  been  tracked  remorselessly 
to  his  death  by  the  man  whom  he  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  slain.  Risen  from  the 
grave,  Drood  was  to  have  driven  Jasper 
to  his  tomb.  Nay,  we  know  from  the 
remarkable  picture  which  appeared  on 
the  outside  of  the  original  monthly  num¬ 
bers  (a  picture,*  be  it  remembered,  which 
was  designed  before  a  line  of  the  story 
was  published),  that  Drood  was  to  have 
forced  Jasper  to  visit  the  very  tomb 
where  he  thought  that  the  dust  of  his 
victim  lay — there  to  find,  alive  and  im¬ 
placable,  the  man  whom  he  had  doomed 
to  a  sudden  and  terrible  death. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  MODERN  ARCADIAN. 
BY  MRS.  E.  M.  NICHOLL. 


It  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  rash  act  to 
commit  to  paper  any  thing  calculated  to 
differ  from  opinions  already  formed, 
even  although  the  former  has  been 
learnt  on  the  spot  and  the  latter  shaped 
at  a  distance.  It  is  only  fair  to  remark 
that  the  following  observations  do  not 
claim  to  be  opinions,  but  are  nothing 
more  than  the  merest  impressions,  re¬ 
ceived  almost  unconsciously  in  the  com¬ 
mon  course  of  daily  life  during  a  pro¬ 
longed  sojourn  in  Virginia  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  moment  the  southern-bound 
train  has  carried  the  traveller  across  the 
Potomac,  he  begins  to  experience  a 
sensation  as  of  a  retrograde  movement 
in  the  flight  of  time.  Ilis  surroundings, 
tangible  and  intangible,  speak  of  life  as 
it  might  have  been  fifty  odd  years  ago  ; 
the  mental  horizon  perceptibly  narrows  ; 
all  the  inevitable  consequences  of  much 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world  seem 
to  be  left  behind — seem,  I  say  advisedly, 
for  we  are  but  dealing  with  impressions. 
The  era  of  progress  has  come  here,  of 
course,  as  elsewhere,  but  the  atmosphere 


IS  still  heavily  weighted  with  the  burden 
of  antique  prejudices  and  superstitions, 
and  the  settler  in  Virginia  often  pines 
for  a  breath  of  the  brisk  northern  air. 
The  enthusiastic  Englishman,  who  late¬ 
ly  wrote  that  there  is  hardly  a  railway 
guard  in  the  States  who  is  not  familiar 
with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  poems,  is 
one  type,  and  not  an  unpleasant  one,  of 
our  country  men.  The  American  listens 
to  this  announcement  with  as  much  as- 


*  In  this  picture  we  see  Edwin  standing  in 
the  tomb  as  Jasper  enters  it,  doubtless  to  seek 
for  the  jewelled  ring,  of  which  he  would  be 
told  by  Grewgious,  purposely  that  he  might  be 
driven  to  that  dreadful  search.  Grewgious 
obviously  knew  of  Eidwin's  escape  from  the 
tomb  (witness  the  scene  with  Jasper,  and  Grew- 
gious’s  subsequent  seeming  carelessness  about 
the  ring — which  we  know  to  have  been  most 
precious  in  his  eyes).  It  has  been  objected 
that  it  would  have  been  cruel  for  Edwin  and 
Grewgious  to  let  Neville  Landless  remain 
under  suspicion — but  Grewgious  may  very  well 
have  regarded  this  as  a  discipline  much  needed 
by  Neville,  and  likely  to  be  very  beneficial  in 
a  young  man  of  bis  fiery  nature.  The  keen 
and  kindly  old  man  was  evidently  watching 
that  no  harm  should  come  to  Neville. 
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tonishment,  no  doubt,  as  gratification.  I  am  acquainted,  there  is  in«a11  classes. 
But  setting  aside  certain  uncolored  de-  with  a  few  notewotthy  exceptions,  a 
scriptions  of  rural  life  even  in  the  more  conspicuous  lack  of  that  intellectual  vi- 
favored  North,  and  concentrating  the  tality  which  more  or  less  animates  corn- 
attention  on  Virginia,  the  idea  of  Mr.  munities  elsewhere.  Here  one  may  go 
Arnold  in  connection  with  any  but  the  from  house  to  house  and  rarely  see  a 
rare  and  lettered  few  can  only  provoke  book,  except,  maybe,  a  stray  “  dime” 
a  smile.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  novel,  or  in  some  old  family  mansion 
summer,  nor  a  stray  guard  here  or  there  the  remains  of  what  may  once  have  been 
a  nation.  a  fine  library  imported  from  England  a 

I  am  living  now  close  to  a  county  town  century  ago.  There  is  more  deadness 
which  is  itself  not  far  removed  from  on  the  point  of  self-cultivation  than  it  is 
one  of  the  most  thriving  of  Virginian  easy  to  imagine.  The  boys  and  girls 
cities.  Some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  leave  school,  and  the  knowledge  sup- 
have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  war,  posed  to  be  acquired  there  seems  to 
yet  the  standard  of  education  in  that  drop  from  them  like  a  useless  cloak, 
city  appears  to  be  pitiably  low  as  com-  As  for  the  boys — well,  if  the  young  Eng- 
pared  with  cities  of  the  like  size  else-  lishman  may  be  justly  accused  of  wast- 
where.  It  does,  indeed,  boast  a  literary  ing  too  much  time  in  sport  and  athletic 
society,  but  judging  by  the  published  exercise,  his  Virginian  contemporary 
reports  of  its  proceedings  it  wastes  its  may  with  equal  justice  be  accused  of 
time  in  frivolous  readings  and  unprofit-  wasting  fully  as  much  time  in  riding  from 
able  discussions.  This  city  is  said  to  be  one  neighbor  to  another,  gossiping,  tea¬ 
growing  in  wealth  with  every  year  ;  it  is  drinking  (except  that  his  beverage  is 
extolled  to  the  skies  by  Southern  or-  more  probably  coffee),  and  gallanting 
gans  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  its  de-  young  ladies.  As  for  the  girls,  the  aim 
dared  advantages,  it  still  continues  of  their  lives  appears  to  be  to  have  a 
strangely  behindhand  so  far  as  any  sort  good  time  :  when  they  fail  in  accom- 
of  mental  culture  is  concerned.  Schools  plishing  th^r  object  they  languish,  and 
there  are,  of  course,  and  good  enough  consider  themselves  fairly  entitled  to  the 
no  doubt  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  that  compassion  Ihev  receive.  Every  rule 
point  appears  to  be  attained  with  only  has  its  exception,  but  in  this  case  the 
too  great  facility,  and  beyond  it  there  exception  occurs  all  too  seldom.  Not- 
is  nothing.  If.  as  is  usually  conceded,  withstanding  the  poverty  which  reigns 
one  speaks  of  a  city’s  desire  foceduca-  in  most  Virginian  households,  it  is  rare 
tional  advance  in  proportion  to  the  solid  indeed  when  the  daughters  of  the  house 
proofs  it  gives  of  the  same,  one  would  are  expected  to  take  any  part  in  the 
be  inclined  to  say  that  nothing  short  of  domestic  toils.  Their  duties  are  deemed 
the  trump  of  an  archangel  could  arouse  all  fulfilled  by  sitting  in  the  parlor,  at- 
this  city  from  its  self-flattering  ease,  tired  too  often  in  a  manner  altogether 
However,  in  these  days  one  beholds  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  family  means 
more  wonderful  changes,  and  without  and  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  their 
any  such  remarkable  intervention.  At  surroundings,  and  chattering  to  their 
present  a  very  little  suffices  to  give  Miss  beaux.  Into  the  sanctity  of  this  parlor 
A.  the  privilege  of  being  styled  “  tal-  no  married  or  elderly  woman  dares  to 
ented  and  accomplished  ”  in  the  city  penetrate.  As  much  care  is  taken  to 
and  local  papers,  or  to  make  it  possible  isolate  the  young  people  as  we  in  Eng- 
to  inform  Miss  B.,  through  the  same  land  take  to  provide  them  with  chape- 
medium,  that  her  singular  mental  ca-  rones.  Southerners  see  nothing  funny  in 
pacities  make  it  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  these  barefaced  preparations  for  flirta- 
real  intellectual  treat  to  meet  her  and  tion,  and  the  fashion  of  determined  iso- 
that  ”  when  she  left  the  city  on  the  lation  prevails  even  in  the  cities.  It  was 
noon-train  Tuesday  she  carried  with  her  only  the  other  day  that  a  Philadelphia 
the  hearts  of  all  the  beaux  who  had  ven-  girl,  while  talking  with  enthusiasm  of  a 
tured  within  the  radius  of  her  attrac-  pleasant  visit  she  had  lately  paid  to  Bal- 
tions,"  &c.,  &c.  timore,  alluded  to  her  amused  embar- 

Speaking  broadly,  and  speaking  only  rassment  when  called  upon  to  submit 
for  that  section  of  Virginia  with  which  herself  to  this  peculiar  custom.  She  en- 
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tirely  failed  to  see  why  no  one  should  money  cheerfully  spent  on  dress  the 
enter  the  parlor,  in  which  she  was  en-  tenth  part  of  which  would  be  grudged 
tertaining  her  young  men  callers,  with-  for  books  or  any  other  educational  pur- 
out  offering  her  an  apology.  poses — who  could  say  that  these  girls 

The  Virginian  gill’s  “  escort  ”  to  are  incapable  of  further  development  ? 
church,  to  balls,  for  buggy  and  horse-  That  they  are  not  incapable  is  amply 
back  riding,  is  all  part  of  the  same  elab-  proved  every  day  ;  that  there  are  some 
orate  plan  for  uninterrupted  tete-d-tttes.  who  strive,  however  tamely,  to  make  of 
Other  people’s  convenience,  the  fate  of  their  lives  something  more  than  mere 
the  nation  itself,  count  as  nothing  where  existence,  who  remember  that  time  lost 
the  amusement  of  the  young  people  is  is  gone  beyond  recall,  who  endeavor  to 
concerned.  The  advantages  of  such  free  cultivate  the  minds — I  might  almost  say 
intercourse  between  girls  and  young  the  souls — that  have  been  given  them, 
men  might  be  great  on  both  sides,  and  none  can  deny.  But  their  environment 
even  as  it  is  it  serves  to  make  the  boy  is  discouraging,  their  standard,  low  as 
polite  and  well-mannered  very  early  in  that  standard  must  almost  inevitably  be 
the  hobbledehoy  stage.  *  The  objections  which  is  not  elevated  by  the  force  of  ex- 
to  it  are  that  it  is  just  too  elaborate —  ample, 
too  carefully  planned — that  it  is  the  con¬ 
sequence,  on  the  girl’s  side  at  least,  of  To  those  born  and  bred  beyond  the 
a  life  so  empty  and  unoccupied  that  it  Southern  boundary-line  it  is  sometimes 
requires  to  be  filled  with  amusement,  not  a  little  difficult  to  feel  any  sympathy 
like  that  of  a  little  child,  by  the  care  of  with  the  narrow  prejudices  w’hich  so 
parents  and  elders — that  it  tends  to  an  often  affect  educational  progress  in  Vir- 
amount  of  self-consciousness  and  vanity  ginia.  Indeed,  were  I  to  retail  instances 
hardly  desirable,  and  on  both  sides  to  of  such  prejudices  I  should  probably  be 
selfishness.  A  training  in  self-indul-  accused  of  gross  exaggeration.  Yet  the 
gence  is  not  a  wise  introduction  to  the  most  supeihcial  acquaintance  with  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  Virginian  wife  and  condition  of  the  South,  before  and  since 
mother,  as  that  wife  and  mother  often  the  war,  furnishes  ample  reason  for  their 
discovers  when  her  play-time  is  over,  existence  ;  and  also  for  the  foreboding 
The  excuse  given  by  parents  for  this  that,  though  die  they  will  in  the  course 
“  spoiling”  of  daughters  is  invariably  of  nature,  they  will  nevertheless  die 
the  same — short-sighted  and  imprudent  hard.  Little  feathers  show  which  way 
in  its  superabundant  kindness — ”  Let  the  wind  blows,  and  if  a  few  of  my  per- 
her  have  plenty  of  frolics  while  she  is  sonal  experiences  with  regard  to  the 
young— she  will  have  hard  enough  times  above  prejudices  could  find  a  place  in 
afterwards.”  Felix  Holt  would  have  this  paper,  and  could  be  made  to  appear 
dubbed  the  ordinary  Virginian  girl  (or  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  they  are, 
“young  lady”  as  she  still  prefers  to  be  my  prognostications  might  be  under- 
called)  a  ”  squirrel-headed  thing”  ;  and,  stood  and  forgiven.  The  modicum  of 
indeed,  making  allowance  for  the  usual  cultivated  people  is  lost  in  tne  mass, 
exceptions,  he  would  not  have  been  so  and  the  casual  visitor  rarely  has  leisure 
far  wide  of  the  mark.  Her  capacity  for  to  reflect  that  the  prejudices  which  an- 
idleness  is  unlimited  :  in  nine  cases  out  noy  him,  and  which  seem  so  uncalled- 
of  ten  her  life  seems  to  be  altogether  for  in  a  region  where  books,  schools, 
purposeless,  except  in  so  far  as  matri-  and  railways  are  long-established  facts, 
mony  is  concerned.  Second  and  third-  are  in  reality  to  be  accounted  for  and 
rate  novels  are  her  literature — dress,  will  disappear  altogether  in  time, 
beaux,  and  “  getting  married  ”  the  sub-  Greater  wealth  in  the  cities  and  a  new 
jects  of  her  never  flagging  talk.  It  is  generation  springing  up  to  enjoy  it  will 
well  to  know,  however,  that  this  “  squir-  naturally  create  a  desire  for  freer  com- 
rel-headed  ”  condition  is  the  work  of  munication  with  the  outside  world,  and 
circumstances  rather  than  of  nature,  friendly  personal  relations  with  the 
which  more  often  than  not  has  endowed  North  will  annihilate  that  intensely  prej- 
her  with  her  full  share  of  brains.  With  udiced  feeling  which  still  reigns  supreme 
so  little  encouragement  from  their  elders  in  too  many  Virginian  bosoms.  Time 
— when  they  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  alone,  it  may  be  supposed,  can  annihi- 
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late  the  bigotry,  the  intolerance,  the 
violent  prejudices,  which  permeate  all 
classes,  more  or  less,  and  which  can 
never  altogether  cease  to  surprise  one 
who  is  not  Virginian  born,  even  although 
he  may  learn  to  comprehend  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  complication  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  occasioned,  and  still  fos¬ 
ters,  such  feelings.  For  generations 
“  btfo'  the  wah"  the  travelling  South- 
ener  held  himself  proudly  aloof  from  out¬ 
side  acquaintances  and  influences,  and 
even  when  journeying  at  the  North  car¬ 
ried  his  little  court  with  him.  The  war 
lent  definite,  if  but  tempiorary,  strength 
and  substance  to  this  vague  tendency  to 
isolation,  and  added  rancor  and  bitter¬ 
ness  to  it  as  well.  Ought  we,  then,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  to  give  up  with¬ 
out  an  effort  the  attempt  to  sympathise 
with  obstinate  prejudices  ?  Our  own 
“  dogged  insularity”  is  not  so  much  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  we  would  like  to 
think  that  it  is.  A  few  weeks’  trip  in 
the  Northern  States,  among  our  wan¬ 
dering  compatriots,  forms  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  seeing  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  The  Englishman  in 
America,  with  his  grumbles  and  his 
growls,  his  love  of  uncourteous  and  odi¬ 
ous  comparisons,  his  ignorance  of  the 
country  rather  gloried  in  than  con¬ 
cealed,  is  still  no  rare  specimen.  He  is 
also  unfortunately  too  often  a  member 
of  the  “cultured  classes,’’  and  cannot 
be  apologised  for  as  can  some  of  the 
disagreeable  American  products  on  the 
European  Continent,  who  are  in  many 
cases  raw  Westerners  or  noux’eaux  riches. 
Wherever  the  Englishman  goes  he  de¬ 
lights  in  making  himself  conspicuous  ; 
and  on  steamboats  and  railroad-cars, 
at  least,  he  does  not  always  show  to  ad¬ 
vantage  beside  the  more  contented  and 
adaptable  Yankee.  He  has  apparently 
yet  to  realise  that  his  modes  of  speech 
and  national  peculiarities  generally  are 
to  the  full  as  amusing  to  his  I'ransatlan- 
tic  cousins  as  those  of  the  latter  are  to 
himself.  The  first  visit  home,  after  an 
absence  which  has  been  long  enough  to 
invest  things  once, familiar  with  a  slight 
air  of  novelty,  is  a  somewhat  startling 
revelation  to  those  who  had  felt  injured 
at  the  discovery  that  *'  English  affecta¬ 
tions”  were  as  much  a  subject  for  jest 
on  the  one  side  of  the  water  as  “  Yankee 
twang”  on  the  other.  Let  us,  then. 


not  be  too  hard  on  our  Virginian  neigh¬ 
bors. 

In  order  to  realise  how  sorely  we 
stand  in  need  of  a  higher  education,  it 
is  necessary  to  gain  some  comprehen¬ 
sion,  however  imperfect,  of  our  social 
conditions.  With  us  there  are  three  or 
four  classes,  not  emphasised  as  they  are 
in  England,  but  each  nevertheless  pos¬ 
sessing  its  own  characteristics,  and  each 
taking  a  definite  rank.  That  person 
must  be  blind  and  deaf  indeed  who  can 
sojourn  long  in  any  of  the  older  sections 
of  the  States,  and  fail  to  rank  a  new 
acquaintance  at  once  by  the  air  with 
which  he  wears  his  clothes,  be  they  good 
or  bad,  by  his  hianner,  by  his  voice,  by 
his  accent — his  very  speech  bewrayeth 
him  !  Believers  in  the  axiom  that 
“  breed  always  tells”  would  not  find 
their  faith  weakened  by  what  they  might 
observe,  in  our  country  districts  at  least. 
Grit,  pluck,  and  a  capacity  for  work, 
are  pre-eminently  to  be  found  among 
the  “  old  aristocracy,”  who  for  genera¬ 
tions  past  have  lived  in  ease  and  idleness  ; 
they  are  game  to  the  backbone.  To 
speak  of  an  ”  aristocracy”  in  the  States 
may  sound  absurd  to  those  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Republic  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  weeks  rather  than  years,  or  even 
of  hearsay  alone.  The  rapid  summer 
trip  gives  no  insight  into  the  real  life  of 
the  country,  or  any  but  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  ramifications  of  its 
society,  and  opinions  formed  at  the  end 
of  one  year’s  residence  will  probably 
have  grown  out  of  all  recognition  at  the 
end  of  three.  Perhaps  in  the  younger 
communities  of  the  West  the  much- 
talked'of  “  equality”  may  have  a  more 
solid  existence,  but  here  at  least  it  sel¬ 
dom  obtrudes  itself,  and  is  as  seldom 
claimed,  except  in  print  or  by  orators 
”  on  the  stump.”  In  Virginia  a  careful 
consideration  of  that  subject  of  ”  equal¬ 
ity”  is  likely  to  result  rather  in  aston¬ 
ishment  at  its  absence  than  in  observa¬ 
tions  on  its  obtrusiveness.  Personal  ex¬ 
perience  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
travel  where  we  will,  North  or  South, 
there  do  social  distinctions  exist  ;  and 
common  sense  assures  us  that  so  long 
as  human  nature  continues  as  it  is,  so 
long  will  these  distinctions  endure.  No 
amount  of  stump-oratory,  not  the  high¬ 
est  flights  of  the  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent,  can  level  those  barriers  which  re- 
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fined  society  raises  for  itself.  In  the 
presence  of  strangers  these  barriers  may 
for  the  sake  of  consistency  be  ignored, 
but  their  existence  is  soon  discovered. 
Not  only  the  daily  life  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Republic,  but  even  their  literature, 
seems  to  contradict  the  rhetorical  state¬ 
ment  that  all  men  are  on  a  social  level 
in  the  States. 

In  this  particular  section  of  Virginia 
■ — the  hill-country  as  it  is  rightly  called 
— there  is  unfortunately  little  really  good 
society.  This  is  not  in  any  way  owing 
to  the  fact  that  money  is  so  scarce  here 
(as  some  citizens  would  fain  have  us  be¬ 
lieve),  but  because  there  are  so  few  good 
old  families.  There  is,  however,  plenty 
of  sociability  of  a  kind.  Society,  so- 
called,  is  split  into  two  divisions,  which 
may  be  classified  as  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  **  plain  man”  and  the  ”  mean 
white”  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
being  within  the  social  pale  at  all.  The 

best  people,”  who  comprise  the  first 
division  above  alluded  to,  hail  for  the 
most  part  from  Eastern  Virginia,  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  easy  it  is  to  single  out 
these  ”  best  people”  from  the  midst  of 
our  mixed  society.  Generations  of  re¬ 
finement,  and  social  traditions  superior 
to  those  of  the  people  about  them,  have 
made  them  what  they  are  ;  and  now  that 
they  no  longer  possess  means  sufficient 
to  travel  around  and  visit  in  a  more  con¬ 
genial  sphere,  or  to  entertain  their  own 
type  of  friends  as  lavishly  as  of  old,  ex¬ 
istence  must  present  a  sadly  changed 
aspect  to  them.  But  with  admirable 
cheerfulness  and  patience  they  have  set¬ 
tled  themselves  down  to  make  the  best 
of  society  as  they  now  find  it,  and  if 
they  sometimes  feel  anxious  that  their 
children  should  not  be  restricted  to  such 
a  narrow  social  round,  who  can  wonder  ? 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  assume  that  a  new 
society  cannot  be  so  good  as  or  better 
than  an  old  one,  but  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  so  the  standard  of  education  must 
be  higher  and  the  desire  for  self-im¬ 
provement  more  widely  diffused. 

At  present  the  most  honest  attempt  at 
social  amalgamation  can  hardly  be  called 
a  thorough  success,  and  neither  would 
one  wish  it  to  be  so  if  such  an  amalga¬ 
mation  were  to  imply  the  descent  of  the 
upper  society  instead  of  the  ascent  of 
the  lower.  When  the  former  change  has 
taken  place  the  result  has  been  the  re- 
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verse  of  edifying.  In  old  days  the 
“  best  people”  held  their  own  not  mere¬ 
ly  by  the  accident  of  birth,  but  by  their 
superiority  in  more  important  respects. 
So  far  as  it  went  it  was  an  ideal  upper 
class.  Thanks  to  their  social  gifts,  and 
to  that  love  of  hospitality  inherent  in 
Virginians,  the  relations  between  the  two 
societies  are  to  outward  seeming  fair 
and  smooth  enough,  although  the  lack 
of  good  breeding  characteiistic  of  the 
newer  one  does  sometimes  come  to  the 
surface  in  a  disagreeably  accentuated 
form — in  the  curious  little  jealousies, 
the  absurd  suspicions  and  misunder¬ 
standings  peculiar  to  all  uneasy  aspir¬ 
ants.  The  self-respecting  calm  of  an 
established  position  is,  one  may  suppose, 
what  is  needed  here.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  old  society  that  it  cannot  as  yet 
find  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  new. 
The  fact  of  having  nothing  in  common 
with  surroundings  is  something  which  is 
incapable  of  analysis  or  argument  ;  it 
can  only  be  keenly  felt,  and  as  keenly 
regretted.  The  traditions  of  the  two 
societies  are  wholly  different  ;  their 
views,  aims,  and  ambitions  cannot  well 
be  understood  the  one  by  the  other. 
Time  alone,  and  the  great  changes  it  will 
bring  with  it,  can  alter  this.  Society, 
both  old  and  new,  receives  the  stranger 
with  American  warmth  and  kindliness. 
But  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  given 
above — the  absence  of  subjects  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  of  that  sympathy  which  leaves 
no  room  for  the  dread  of  unwittingly 
giving  offence — a  protracted  intercourse 
with  the  larger  portion  of  society  cannot 
afford  much  mutual  pleasure.  Above 
all,  let  no  deluded  person  think  that  by 
coming  to  settle  in  Virginia  he  can  free 
himself  from  the  restraints  of  social  eti¬ 
quette.  ”  No,  it  ain’t  a  free  country, 
nuther,  not  by  a  long  shot.”  But  if  in 
some  quarters  social  amenities  are  at¬ 
tended  with  drawbacks,  these  are  largely 
atoned  for  elsewhere.  To  do  justice  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  ‘‘old  Virginia” 
households,  with  a  few  of  which  it  has 
been  my  fortunate  lot  to  be  acquainted, 
would  be  indeed  difficult.  Here*  one 
truly  meets  with  Xhc  grace  of  hospitality 
— not  merely  its  warmth,  which  is  to  be 
found  even  in  our  colder  native  land, 
but  that  other  more  alluring  quality 
which  endues  it  with  a  fascination  all 
its  own.  Here,  too,  is  the  charm  of 
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perfect  breeding,  perfect  freedom  and 
simplicity,  the  courtesy  of  one  towards 
another,  the  tact  which  makes  daily  life 
run  as  if  on  oiled  wheels.  This  atmos¬ 
phere  is  untainted  with  suspicion,  and, 
though  even  here  there  are  burning 
questions  which  are  better  avoided, 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  say  what  he 
or  she  pleases.  Gossip  cannot  exist, 
and  scandal  has  no  place  in  this  kind 
of  “  good  society.”  These  may  be  old- 
time  manners,  but  they  are  fine  enough 
for  all  occasions,  and  perhaps  there  are 
many  ”  society  people”  at  home  who 
might  copy  them  with  advantage. 

As  for  the  “  plain  man,”  he  no  more 
expects  to  be  invited  to  join  a  social 
gathering  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
“best  people”  than  the  carpenter  at 
home  looks  for  an  invitation  to  the  house 
of  one  of  the  “  gentry.”  Things  may 
be  called  by  various  names,  and  yet  may 
remain  intrinsically  the  same.  Although 
not  in  society  proper,  this  versatile  in¬ 
dividual  is  a  conspicuous,  but  by  no 
means  promising,  feature  in  the  State. 
He  is  farmer,  builder,  carpenter,  &c., 
more  often  than  not,  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing.  The  farms  of  the  “  plain  peo¬ 
ple  ”  dot  the  country-side,  and  on 
court-days  they  swarm  into  the  country 
town,  loafing  on  the  sidewalks,  or  dis¬ 
sipating  their  rare  and  precious  cash  on 
“  whiskey  straight  ”  in  the  ever-recur¬ 
ring  bar-rooms.  Money  in  the  pocket 
of  the  countryman  is  considerably  more 
of  an  event  in  Virginia  than  in  England, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  it  finds 
its  way  out  in  much  the  same  way  in 
the  one  country  as  in  the  other,  and  if 
drunkenness  is  less  common  with  us  I 
fear  that  the  reason  is  not  so  far  to  seek 
as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

A  description  of  the  “  plain  man  ” 
has  already  been  given  to  the  world  by 
a  far  abler  pen  than  mine,  but  one  very 
serious  blunder  was  made.  He  was 
written  of  as  if  he  were  in  truth  what  he 
likes  to  lay  claim  to  being — a  represent¬ 
ative  of  “  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Virginia.”  But  the  person  who  believes 
him  must  be  credulous  indeed.  He 
says  that  “  befo’  the  wah  ”  (as  Mark 
Twain  somewhere  observes,  everything 
in  the  South  has  happened  “  befo’  the 
wah,”  or  “  du’in’  the  wah,”  or  “  since 
the  wah  ”)  he  was  a  man  of  high  culture 
and  social  distinction.  It  is  strange 


indeed  that  in  eighteen  or  twenty  odd 
years  he  should  have  forgotten  all  the 
habits  which  go  to  create  the  gentle¬ 
man,  should  have  well-nigh  forgotten 
how  to  write,  and  certainly  how  to  spell. 
The  lank,  sallow,  lantern-jawed  individ¬ 
ual,  grimly  staring  as  he  lounges  at 
street-corners,  or  guides  his  pacing 
steed  along  the  rugged  country  roads  ; 
the  pale  and  washed-out  female,  who 
glares  with  equal  stolidity  from  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  her  telescopic  sun-bonnet,  or 
who  meets  the  settler’s  humblest  ad¬ 
vances  with  a  mixed  inquisitiveness  and 
self-assertion  which  are  but  poor  equiva¬ 
lents  for  true  independence  and  self-re¬ 
spect — nothing  can  make  us  believe  that 
these  people  are  not  as  they  have  been 
since  time  began.  Even  were  it  possible 
to  credit  their  stories,  there  are  plenty  of 
their  fellow-countr}  men  ready  to  bear 
witness  tbat  many  of  them  are  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  to-day — that  is,  better  oft  as 
to  worldly  goods-^than  they  were  "  befo’ 
the  wah.”  Apart  from  everything  else, 
their  dialect  alone  is  enough  to  prove 
that  they  never  could  have  mixed  on 
terms  of  social  equality  with  the  first 
families  of  Virginia.  The  plain  man  has 
undoubtedly  many  virtues,  but  he  has 
also  shortcomings  as  a  neighbor.  His 
capacity  for  blarney  is  unlimited,  and 
under  cover  of  soft  speeches  he  smites 
and  spares  not.  We  learn  at  length  to 
grow  wary,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary 
dealings  with  him.  If  our  obsequious 
friend,  the  plain  man,  can  by  chance  be 
induced  to  own  to  his  various  peccadil¬ 
loes,  he  simply  replies  that  his  conduct 
is  perfectly  justifiable.  Trifling  depre¬ 
dations,  endeavors  to  entice  away  his 
neighbor’s  servants  (in  which  attempts, 
fortunately,  he  is  rarely  successful) — 
these  little  trifles  and  others  of  the  same 
nature  may  not  be  lawful,  but  they  are 
expedient  ;  and  we  would  bear  them  all 
cheerfully  if  the  accoq^panying  blarney 
were  spared  us.  The  plain  man  further 
adds  that  he  is  poor — the  Englishman  is 
mighty  rich — what  need  to  say  more? 
Every  Englishman,  by-the  bye,  who  set¬ 
tles  in  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  eking 
out  a  scanty  income  is,  in  native  par¬ 
lance,  “  mighty  rich.” 

An  anecdote  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  plain  man,  and  one  of  several  for 
which  I  could  personally  vouch,  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  An  Englishman 
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who  on  hrst  settlin};  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  to  make  some  considerable 
outlay  on  his  plantation  was  deemed  by 
the  country  folk  even  wealthier  than 
the  generality  of  his  compatriots.  The 
most  ridiculous  and  delightful  rumors 
went  about  concerning  him,  furnishing 
boundless  amusement  to  himself  and  his 
friends,  Virginian  and  English  alike.  I 
have  only  space  to  relate  one  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  rumors.  A  plain 
man,  becoming  much  wrought  up  on  the 
subject  of  the  “  new  Englishman,'’  went 
to  consult  the  latter’s  law)erin  town. 
He  began  by  saying  that  he  “  kinder 
reckoned  that  Mr.  F.  was  kin  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,”  and  that  he  received 
an  annual  pension  of  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  Royal  Family.  He,  the 
plain  man.  went  on  to  say  that  he  be¬ 
longed  to  folk  who  used  to  own  property 
in  Wales,  and  he’d  mighty  like  to  hear 
something  of  it.  Didn’t  the  law}er 
reckon  that  Mr  F.  would  write  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  ask  him  about  it  ? 
1  fear  that  our  rustic  friend  retired  from 
this  interview  not  much  enlightened. 
The  temptation  was  great.  The  legal 
adviser,  though  a  Virginian  and  a  fellow- 
countryman,  succumbed. 

But  woe  to  the  luckless  wight  who  is 
forced  to  have  any  building  or  carpen¬ 
tering  work  done  on  his  place,  for  then 
verily  is  he  at  the  mercy  of  the  plain  man. 
Now — wh^n  there  is  specified  work  to 
be  done — does  the  much-vaunted  climate 
display  its  shortcomings  for  the  benefit 
of  the  native.  It  is  too  cold  to  work, 
but  it  is  not  too  cold  to  sit  on  a  fence 
chewing,  with  a  ”  tickler”  of  whiskey 
handy.  It  is  too  wet  to  walk  half  a 
mile  to  finish  an  indoor  job,  but  it  is 
not  too  wet  to  walk  six  times  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  a  ”  buryin’  ”  or  a  ”  weddin’,” 
or  to  lounge  about  the  streets  of  the 
neighboring  town.  Or  we  are  having 
”  a  right  warm  spell,”  and  our  friend 
“  has  done  got  sick.”  When,  after  re¬ 
peatedly  broken  appointments,  the  build¬ 
er  or  carpenter  actually  arrives,  his 
employer  may  learn  that  he  is  expected 
to  provide  all  the  materials,  and  perhaps 
the  touls  also.  However,  this  last  is  an 
extreme  case.  Finally,  the  builder  may 
”  tar  down  ”  a  chimney,  leaving  a  vast 
gap  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  with 
the  first  cold  spell  retire,  merely  remark¬ 
ing  by  way  of  encouragement  that  he 


will  "  sot  it  up  right  away  ”  when  the 
spring  comes  round  again.  The  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  dies  in  the  presence  of 
such  domestic  calamities.  As  for  their 
own  houses,  farm-buildings,  fences,  &c., 
our  country  neighbors  allow  them  liter¬ 
ally  to  tumble  to  pieces  for  want  of  a 
little  timely  repair.  The  few  nails  which 
were  required  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
they  were  too  ”  slack  ”  to  put  in.  Now 
the  hour  has  come  for  standing  languid¬ 
ly  amidst  the  ruins,  with  long  and  melan¬ 
choly  faces,  chewing  ceaselessly  and 
lamenting  the  unlucky  fate  which  does 
not  allow  them  means  sufficient  to  set 
everything  to  rights  once  more.  They 
are  great  at  lamentation,  but  it  rarely 
seems  to  occur  to  any  of  them,  in  their 
several  occupations,  that  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  poverty  from  assuming  such 
overwhelming  proportions.  Work  they 
do,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  fitful,  unmethod¬ 
ical  manner.  It  must  be  palpable  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  these  men  are 
not  likely  to  contribute  much  towards 
the  building  up  the  State.  Even  those 
who  believe  most  firmly  in  a  prosperous 
future  for  Virginia  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  this  thriftless  class  must  give 
place  to  one  of  another  description  be¬ 
fore  the  hoped-for  prosperity  can  be¬ 
come  fact — in  agricultural  districts  at  all 
events.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
hold  the  opinion  that  Virginia’s  future 
will  owe  little  or  nothing  to  her  agri¬ 
culture,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  mines  and  manufact¬ 
ures. 

The  hopeful  prospect  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  cities  has  been  already  ac-* 
knowledged  :  the  question  follows.  What 
is  the  future  for  the  masses  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  small  country  towns  ?  Cities, 
which  attract  capital,  are  transformed 
with  comparative  ease.  But  Southern 
cities  of  any  size  or  importance  are 
separated  by  tracts  of  land  which  seem 
simply  enormous  to  English  ideas.  The 
want  of  thrift,  the  careless  ways,  the 
slovenly  appearance  of  the  surroundings, 
the  prevailing  “slackness” — all,  alas! 
only  too  frequent  in  Virginia — impress 
the  newly-arrived  Englishman  or  smart 
Yankee  in  much  the  same  manner.  Both 
are  alike  strangers,  the  latter  hardly  less 
than  the  former  ;  to  both  almost  equally 
everything  is  novel.  The  negro,  the 
weather,  and  lack  of  means  are  the  three 
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unfailing  scapegoats  here,  and  very  use¬ 
ful  they  prove  as  such. 

Ignorance  of  the  outside  world  is.  as 
I  have  elsewhere  hinted,  not  confined  to 
the  “plain  man”  alone.  Questions 
which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer,  owing  to  the  interrogator’s  total 
want  of  acquaintance  with  any  but  'his 
own  immediate  surroundings,  are  put  to 
one  by  people  who,  if  not  of  the  highest 
social  standing,  are  at  least  intelligent 
and  well-dressed.  I  think  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said  enough  to  show  that  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  old  race  of  “  high- 
class  Virginians  ’’  are  now  too  much  of 
a  minority  to  be  fairly  considered  typical, 
and  that  their  place  is  rapidly  being  filled 
by  men  of  another  stamp  altogether — 
men  who,  if  with  a  brighter  future  before 
them,  are  still  unaccountably  slow-footed 
in  the  march  of  progress.  To  not  a  few 
of  them  in  this  section  the  chiefest  in¬ 
tellectual  diversion  appears  to  be  an  eter¬ 
nal  round  of  “  pow-wowing” — lounging 
in  one  another’s  offices  and  stores,  and 
fiocking  to  watch  the  arrival  and  depart¬ 
ure  of  the  mail-trains,  remaining  on  the 
depot-platform  to  sit  on  tilted  chairs, 
and  gossip  and  talk  politics.  But  little 
that  is  suggestive  or  interesting  can  be 
said  on  the  latter  topic  by  those  who 
rarely  read  anything  except  their  own 
narrow  views  expressed  in  their  own 
local  papers — papers  which  are  usually 
reeking  with  violent  partisan  feeling,  too 
often  finding  vent  in  terms  of  violent 
personal  abuse.  The  prejudices  of  the 
average  Virginian — and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  I  am  writing  of  him  only 
as  he  impresses  one  of  another  nation  — 
will  not  permit  him  to  read  any  but 
Southern  journals,  and  those  of  a  pro¬ 
nounced  type.  For  other  forms  of  liter¬ 
ature  the  ordinary  Virginian’s  gregarious 
habits  and  love  of  social  converse  disin¬ 
cline  him.  At  home  or  abroad,  at 
watering-places  and  springs,  the  tide  of 
talk  flows  ceaselessly  on  without  appear¬ 
ing  to  require  any  of  that  mental  sup¬ 
port  which  the  world  of  letters  can 
supply. 

There  is  one  feature  which  may  be 
said  to  be  especially  characteristic  of 
most  American  families  pf  all  classes, 
North  as  well  as  South,  and  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
new-comer,  and  this  is  the  strength  of 
family  ties.  We  English,  who  as  a 


nation  pride  ourselves  on  our  “  homes,” 
are  often  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
our  Transatlantic  neighbors— whose 
actual  home  not  seldom  consists  of  a 
few  rooms  in  a  boarding-house — have 
retained  the  original  beautiful  idea  of 
family  life  more  perfectly  than  we  have. 
Obstacles,  distance,  divided  interests — 
all  these  seem  to  count  as  nothing. 
Ultra-fashionable  circles  are  of  course 
pretty  much  the  same  all  the  world  over, 
and  can  nowhere  be  accepted  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  national  domestic  life  ;  but  it  is 
not  with  the  New  York  creme  de  la  creme 
that  we  have  to  do,  with  their  manners 
and  customs  imported  with  their  Paris 
robes,  English  drags  and  dog-carts  and 
liveried  grooms.  In  the  ordinary,  un¬ 
artificial  American  society,  be  it  ricti  or 
poor,  the  family  bond  holds  a  very  high 
place.  And  in  speaking  of  domestic  life 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  elemeat 
of  conjugal  courtesy  commonly  to  be 
witnessed  therein  is  unspeakably  valu¬ 
able.  For  the  American,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Northerner,  piques  himself  on 
his  politeness  and  gallantry  towards  the 
“  softer  sex,”  and  many  are  the  un¬ 
favorable  comments  made  by  the  latter 
on  the  “  snubby”  discourteous  husband, 
(generally  elderly,  let  it  be  said)  not  un- 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  English 
society.  As  for  his  children,  even  the 
busiest  of  fathers  finds  time  to  give  to 
them,  however  young  they  may  be  ;  and 
Mr.  Howells’s  young  American  parent, 
proudly  wheeling  his  infant  through  the 
Boston  streets,  is  a  true  if,  to  some,  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  parental  respon¬ 
sibility  which  can  descend  to  such  de¬ 
tails.  If,  in  his  exceeding  interest  in 
his  offspring,  the  father  errs  on  the  side 
of  over-indulgence,  he  at  least  succeeds 
in  making  the  mutual  relationship  a 
peculiarly  attractive  one,  even  to  the 
severest  of  critics. 

One  more  word  for  the  Virginians.  I 
have  spoken  of  their  warm-heartedness 
and  hospitality  ;  but  there  is  yet  another 
virtue  in  which  they  shine  pre-eminent, 
and  that  is  their  kindness  in  cases  of 
sorrow  or  sickness.  There  is  hardly 
an) thing  they  will  not  do  for  any  one 
under  such  circumstances,  and  the  first 
rumor  of  trouble  brings  aid  from  the 
most  unexpected  quarters.  Whether  the 
love  of  a  little  excitement  breaking  in 
upon  their  uneventful  lives — whether  the 
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pleasure  of  congregating  in  a  sick-room 
in  a  bustle  of  importance — may  influence 
one  class  of  these  volunteer-nurses,  mat¬ 
ters  not.  Their  services,  their  strength, 
their  lime  are  freely  proffered.  If  we, 
accustomed  to  quieter  nurses  and  more 
secluded  sick-rooms,  turn  from  their 
attentions,  the  fault  is  not  with  them  ; 
if  we  have  haunting  memories  of  more 
than  one  departing  soul  hurried  pre¬ 
maturely  into  eternity  by  buggy-loads  of 
loving  neighbors  of  a  certain  class, 
anxious  to  “  lell  him  howdy  ”  for  the 
last  time,  we  can  keep  these  memories 
to  ourselves.  Out  of  the  numerous 
offers  of  help  of  various  sorts  that  pour 
in  when  there  is  illness  in  the  house 
there  are  always  some  forms  of  it  which 
can  be  accepted  with  the  gratitude  they 
merit.  Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  these 
kind  folk  of  all  classes,  who  flock  to  lend 
their  aid  in  one  way  or  another,  have 
no  governesses  or  responsible  nurses  to 
whom  they  are  able  to  hand  over  their 
children  and  household  ;  they  bring 
their  anxieties  with  them,  although  they 
leave  the  objects  of  them  behind.  And 
if  the  merest  acquaintances  are  thus 
ready  with  their  assistance,  how  is  it 
possible  to  do  justice  in  words  to  the 
self-sacrificing  care  and  attention  of 
friends  to  one  another  in  seasons  of 
mental  or  physical  distress  ’  No  pen 
could  describe  that  rare  and  exquisite 
delicacy  which  confers  benefits  with  a 
touch  so  light  and  a  wish  to  spare  pain 
so  evident  that  not  even  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  of  mortals  could  shrink  from  help 
or  counsel  tendered  in  such  a  manner. 

Arcadia  is  aliead  of  us  in  some  re¬ 
spects  yet,  and  were  it  not  that  the  like 
characteristics  are  to.  be  found  at  the 
North  in  a  modified  degree,  one  might 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  extremes  of 
culture  and  education  are  not  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  simple  virtues.  But 
North  as  well  as  South  one  meets  with 
much  of  the  same  unselfish  kindness, 
much  of  the  same  generous  hospitality — 
real  and  true,  and  no  mere  form  of 
speech — and  in  anything  like  refined  so¬ 
ciety  bestowed  with  a  tact  and  thought¬ 
fulness  the  absence  of  which  too  often 
mars  the  most  benevolent  actions  of  our¬ 
selves  and  our  compatriots.* 

But  to  return  to  more  public  questions. 
The  typical  Southerner  has  more  than 
once  been  accused  of  “an  optimism 
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which  often  prevents  the  attainment  of 
any  real  knowledge  of  existing  condi¬ 
tions  and  needs  yet  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  that  Virginians,  at  any  rate, 
could  be  said  to  cherish  an  excess  of 
careless  hopefulness  with'regard  to  their 
political  condition  ;  for  this  would  be 
wide  indeed  of  the  truth.  Although 
pride  in  the  Republic  is  not  absent, 
there  exists  side  by  side  with  this  a  cer¬ 
tain  discontent  with  the  form  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Government ;  and  in 
the  late  troublous  days  I  have  eveh 
heard  men  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
George  Washington  was  not  altogether 
a  benefactor  ;  that  in  fact  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  would  better  have 
suited  the  temper  of  the  (Virginian) 
times !  But  frofn  far  beyond  the 
Southern  boundary  line  come,  now  and 
again,  echoes  of  a  dissatisfaction  equally 
great.  “  We  have  a  nominal  Repub¬ 
lic,’’  says  an  Illinois  Republican,  in  a 
letter  to  a  prominent  London  paper, 
“  but  a  real  monarchy,  in  which  the 
‘  will  of  the  people  ’  is  merely  a  rhetor¬ 
ical  embellishment.’’  That  the  swarm 
of  ignorant  voters  cast  loose  upon  the 
country,  not  only  from  Southern  plan¬ 
tations,  but  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  is  becoming  a  serious  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  American  politics,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  in  the  North  the  struggle 
to  secure  the  Irish  as  in  the  South  the 
Negro  vote  is  attended  with  corruption 
and  evil  unspeakable.  It  is  no  wonder 
if  in  these  debasing  contests  the  real 
“  will  of  the  people  ’’  is  often  lost  ;  or 
that  the  groans  of  the  Yankee  under  the 
“  Irish  infliction  ’’  resound  through  the 
land.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  read  in 
the  best  American  papers  expressions  of 
polite  amusement  that  the  English  should 
still  continue  to  be  taken  in  by  what  is 
often  “  simple  bunkum  ’’  on  the  part  of 
“tail-twisting”  Irish- American  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  does  not  in  any  sense  repre¬ 
sent  the  views  of  the  real  “  American 
people.”  The  truth  is  that  in  England 
it  is  either  not  generally  known,  or  else 
overlooked,  that  many  of  the  so-called 
American  papers  are  conducted  by  Irish¬ 
men,  or  are  perhaps  strongly  influenced 
by  politicians  casting  about  for  the  Irish 
vote.  Men  of  high  aims,  be  they  elec¬ 
tors  or  nominees,  find  that  the  straight¬ 
forward  course  is  beset  with  briars  ;  and 
this  great  country,  whose  progress  in  all 
24 
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senses  of  the  word  is  a  matter  of  world¬ 
wide  importance,  and  must  be  watched 
with  corresponding  interest,  has  many  a 
knotty  problem  yet  to  solve.  We  in 
Virginia  cannot  feel  that  the  "  Southern 
question  ”  is  settled  entirely  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  parties,  and  whether  or  no 
there  is  any  substance  in  the  threats  of 
“  armed  resistance,”  should  political 
machinations  give  the  Negro  too  nuich 
influence  in  the  State,  the  fact  that  such 
threats  can  be  made  shows  that  there  are 
still  dangerous  currents  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  now 
approaching  a  ticklish  subject,  and  one 
most  difficult  to  write  about — particu¬ 
larly  for  one  who  on  settling  in  the 
South  had  no  preconceived  ideas  to 
build  upon,  theories  to  prove,  projected 
articles  to  compose,  but  simply  received 
impressions,  all  of  which  '  were  novel 
and  became  yearly  more  interesting. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  amount  of  private  wrong  and  public 
embarrassment  brought  on  the  Southern 
people  by  the  war  ;  and  however  strong 
our  devotion  to  the  Northern  cause,  it 
only  needs  to  hear  both  sides  of  the 
question  to  awaken  our  full  sympathy 
with  the  weaker.  We  listen  to  the 
Southerner’s  tragic  tale  of  his  sufferings, 
we  are  witnesses  of  the  courage,  and 
still  more  of  the  reasonableness,  with 
which  they  have  been  borne  ;  we  take 
into  consideration  his  time-honored 
prejudices,  his  ancient  faith,  and  with¬ 
out  any  substantial  change  of  principle 
or  opinion,  we  can  yet  deeply  feel  for 
and  with  him.  To  suppose  that  resent¬ 
ment  and  bitterness  have  been  altogether 
eradicated  by  the  proverbial  generation 
or  two  is  to  suppose  an  absurdity.  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  join 
my  humble  voice  to  those  enthusiastic 
reporters  and  such-like  who  declare  that 
the  “  separative  feeling  ”  in  the  South 
is  wholly  extinct ;  but  neither  from  the 
Virginian  papers,  nor  from  the  cuttings 
out  of  the  Southern  papers,  nor  from 
the  every-day  talk  of  the  people  around, 
could  I  conscientiously  state  that  I  had 
received  any  such  encouraging  impres¬ 


sion.  There  is  a  good  time  coming,  no 
doubt,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  on  its  way. 
The  mutual  differences  of  temperament 
existing  between  Northerner  and  South¬ 
erner,  the  ignorance  one  of  another,  the 
diversities  of  needs  and  desires — no  one 
can  better  realise  these  than  the  occa¬ 
sional  Yankee  settler  in  the  South,  or, 
more  exactly,  in  Virginia.  Even  we,  with 
our  Northern  friends  and  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  and  our  visits  North, 
are  enabled  to  obtain  some  faint  idea  of 
their  reality.  It  seems  as  if  the  Yankee 
no  more  comprehends  the  various  mo¬ 
tives  which  impelled  the  Southerner  to 
resistance,  than  the  latter  allows  that 
the  former  was  urged  on  by  nobler  in¬ 
centives  than  those  of  mere  gieed  and 
ambition  ;  and  as  for  the  Virginian  of 
my  experience,  he  altogether  declines  to 
believe  in  the  sublime  enthusiasm  which, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  at  least, 
enrolled  the  North’s  best  and  bravest  in 
the  ranks  of  her  volunteers.  Taken  all 
in  all,  the  gist  of  what  I  have  heard  since 
1  have  been  in  Virginia  could  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  little 
boy  in  Sunday-school,  who,  when  asked 
to  name  his  ghostly  enemy,  promptly 
replied,  “  The  Yankee,  ma’am  !” 

In  conclusion,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  whole  South,  and  Virginia,  per¬ 
haps,  in  particular,  is  only  now  slowly 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  terri¬ 
ble  crisis,  and  that  if  others  hardly 
understand  her,  neither  does  she  yet 
fully  understand  herself  in  her  new  and 
unwonted  garb.  The  gall  of  bitterness, 
the  sense  of  much  injustice,  mingled 
with  the  dregs  of  old-time  beliefs,  still 
poison  the  sweet  springs  of  existence. 
But  in  the  sunshine  of  that  which  we 
trust,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  will  be 
an  ever-growing  prosperity,  who  can  say 
what  wider  views,  what  greater  tolera¬ 
tion,  what  more  decided  longings  after 
self-culture — encouraged  by  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  ‘‘  best  people” — may  not 
be  called  into  being,  and  bring  forth 
glorious  blossoms  of  their  own  ? — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 
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A  STRANG’E  T 
I. 

I  WENT  to  Alderthwaite  for  rest  and 
change  of  scene.  Perhaps  the  place  was 
ill  chosen,  for  I  knew  it  to  have  been  a 
favorite  haunt  of  Wilfrid  Gale's.  This 
very  knowledge  attracted  me  to  the  spot, 
when  it  ought  to  have  driven  me  away  ; 
for  if  I  wanted  a  real  mental  change  I 
should  have  gone  to  some  retreat  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  memory  of  my 
friend. 

Wilfrid  Gale  had  died  young  ;  weary, 
heart-sick,  and  disappointed.  His  am¬ 
bition  had  brought  to  him  only  humilia¬ 
tion,  his  talent  had  led  him  on  to  despair. 
He  was  a  literary  genius,  undeveloped, 
but  full  of  promise,  and  his  hopes  'of 
early  success  had  been  withered  by  neg¬ 
lect,  or  nipped  by  cruel  criticism.  If 
he  had  been  a  strong  man  he  might  have 
faced  the  world’s  indifference  until  it 
had  changed  to  applause  ;  but  his  health 
was  delicate  and  his  organisation  sensi¬ 
tive  ;  and  he  |may  be  said  to  have  died 
of  his  last  failure,  a  failure  which  a  little 
waiting  might  have  turned  to  success. 

The  story  of  his  life  was  a  sad  one, 
and  it  seemed  to  his  sister  Alison  a  real 
tragedy.  In  her  eyes  his  genius  seemed 
immense,  his  difficulties  unprecedented. 
He  had  been  her  hero,  his  talents  had 
been  her  glory,  and  his  defeat  brought 
to  her  the  keenest  disappointment.  He 
was  one  of  the  immortals,  and  she  the 
favored  being  destined  to  minister  at  his 
side,  and  shine  in  the  reflected  bright¬ 
ness  of  his  success.  So  she  had  dreamed 
in  happier  days,  before  she  knew  that 
her  lot  would  be  darker  than  this  ;  that 
she  was  fated  only  to  soothe  his  sorrows 
and  to  watch  by  him  in  the  weary  days 
of  his  passing  away. 

I  had  always  believed  in  Wilfrid’s 
talent  and  ultimate  success,  and  I  ad¬ 
mired  his  sister  a  great  deal.  When  he 
died  I  readily  undertook  the  task  of 
editing  his  works  ;  this  was  proposed  to 
me  by  his  publishers,  and  I  carried  it 
out  with  Zealand  enjoyment.  His  writ¬ 
ing  was  good,  though  somewhat  imma¬ 
ture,  and  the  last  of  his  books  was  full 
of  an  irregular  but  highly  original 
power.  He  had  accepted  its  defeat  too 
soon.  The  literary  world  was  still  hesi- 


EM  PTATION. 

tating  whether  to  forget  it  and  let  it  pass 
by,  to  be  strand^  on  a  lonely  shore  for 
ever  ;  or  to  tak^it  up  with  enthusiasm 
and  to  waft  it  down  the  tide  of  the 
generations  in  a  whirlwind  of  applause. 
The  death  of  the  author  turned  the 
scale  ;  the  work  received  immediate 
and  general  attention  ;  my  little  intro¬ 
ductory  Life  of  Wilfrid  Gale  was  read 
with  interest  ;  there  was  a  demand  for  a 
complete  edition  of  his  writings.  He 
was  declared  to  be  among  the  immortals 
who  had  died  young,  leaving  the  world 
only  a  faint  indication  of  their  undoubted 
powers.  His  neglected  productions  were 
neatly  bound  in  volumes  suitable  for  a 
library  of  classical  literature  ;  some  of 
his  characters  were  declared  to  be  crea¬ 
tions  of  such  power  that  they  could  never 
be  forgotten  ;  they  must  secure  to  their 
author  a  permanent  niche  in  the  great 
temple  of  fame. 

Nothing  else  could  have  consoled 
.Alison  Gale  so  much  for  the  death  of 
her  brother.  His  most  earnest  desire 
had  been  realised— though  he  might  not 
know  it — and  his  life  had  not  been 
thrown  away.  She  chose  to  believe 
that  it  was  mainly  through  my  instru¬ 
mentality  that  “justice”  had  at  last 
been  done  toihim. 

“  They  would  not  listen,”  she  said. 
“  I  knew  if  he  could  only  get  their  at¬ 
tention  once,  all  difficulty  would  be  over. 
You  have  made  them  hear  against  their 
will,  and  now  they  can  never  forget, 
never  be  indifferent  again.” 

Her  gratitude  was  very  pleasant  to 
me,  though  I  thought  it  overstrained. 
I  had  certainly  spoken  from  a  vantage 
ground  which  her  brother  had  never 
reached.  I  was  not  a  clever  man  my¬ 
self,  but  I  had  the  reputation  of  one, 
which  was  a  more  profitable  thing.  I 
belonged  to  a  literary  family.  I  had 
run  in  the  grooves  of  publication  all  my 
life.  I  wrote  for  critical  papers,  my 
name  carried  weight,  and  I  was  credited 
with  more  judgment  than  I  possessed. 
Perhaps  I  had  given  my  poor  friend’s 
little  bark  the  final  shove  that  was 
wanted  to  get  it  off  the  shallows  into 
the  current  of  popularity  ;  I  stood  at  a 
good  spot  for  making  such  pushes,  and 
I  was  sometimes  inclined  to  regret  that 
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I  had  no  large  venture  of  my  own  to 
embark.  On  this  occasion  I  had  put 
more  strength  than  usual  into  the  effort 
of  launching  ;  I  had  been  moved  by  my 
friend’s  death,  interested  in  his  works, 
and  excited  by  his  sisrer’s  appeal  to  me 
to  do  my  best.  My  nerves  were  over¬ 
strained,  my  identity  seemed  lost  in 
that  of  Wilfrid  Gale  ;  I  lived  in  the 
world  of  bis  creations  and  could  not  get 
back  into  a  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
cynical  selfishness  ;  his  enthusiasm  pos¬ 
sessed  me  ;  I  was  in  one  of  those  moods 
in  which — if  the  exponents  of  fashion¬ 
able  modern  Buddhism  are  right — the 
wandering  earthly  shell,  the  discarded 
mortal  will  of  my  dead  friend,  might 
easily  have  taken  hold  of  me,  and  bent 
me  to  its  service.  My  poor  friend’s 
will  had  never  been  a  very  strong  one, 
however,  never  so  strong  as  his  genius, 
and  something  happened  to  me  wholly 
different  from  this. 

I  went  down  to  Alderthwaite  to  have 
a  quiet  time,  boating  on  the  lake  and 
wandering  on  the  moors.  Alison  Gale 
bade  me  good-bye  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ; 
and  I  felt,  as  1  pressed  her  hand  and 
looked  into  her  sad  face,  that  she  who 
had  been  the  inspiration  of  my  recent 
task  might  be  willing  soon  to  become  its 
reward.  The  devotion  she  had  lavished 
on  her  brother  might  be  transferred  at 
last  to  his  best  friend,  as  she  persisted 
in  calling  me. 

This  thought  was  a  pleasant  one,  and 
I  hoped  to  fill  up  idle  moments  at 
Alderthwaite  with  happy  day-dreams  of 
my  own.  I  intended  to  think  of  Alison 
and  of  my  own  future,  and  to  have  done 
for  the  present  with  Wilfrid  and  his 
melancholy  fate. 

When  I  got  down  to  the  place  I  found 
that  the  inn  at  which  my  friend  had 
usually  stayed  was  closed  for  repairs.  I 
was  obliged  to  take  lodgings  at  a  farm¬ 
house  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  was 
a  tumble-down,  picturesque  place,  which 
had  once  been  the  manor-house,  and 
still  held  the  proud  name  of  Alder¬ 
thwaite  Hall.  Two  half  ruined  towers 
rose  at  its  corners,  smothered  in  ivy, 
and  one  window  only  looked  out  on  the 
lonely  waters  of  the  lake,  with  the  un¬ 
peopled  fells  rising  from  its  further  shore- 
The  farm  people  occupied  some  build¬ 
ings  at  the  back,  with  a  cheerful  view 


into  their  own  stable-yards  and  pig- 
styes.  The  east  side  of  the  house  was 
reserved  for  lodgers,  artists;  fishermen, 
and  such  eccentric  creatures,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  scenery  to  comfort.  It  had  a 
separate  entrance,  and  was  tolerably  fur¬ 
nished.  The  great  attractions  of  the 
place  were  the  vicinity  of  the  water  and 
the  use  of  the  shabby  boat. 

I  fancied  that  I  could  be  very  com¬ 
fortable  there  for  a  couple  of  weeks  ;  so 
I  engaged  rooms,  sent  for  my  traps,  and 
established  myself  in  the  place. 

Before  proceeding  further  1  must  ex¬ 
plain  that  I  did  not  believe  in  ghosts, 
and  had  no  connection  with  any  psychi¬ 
cal  society.  1  was  not  on  the  look-out 
for  spiritual  experiences,  and  I  believed 
that  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body 
would  enable  any  man  tojaugh  at  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  supernatural. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  my  mind  was  not 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  1  became 
subject  to  delusions,  like  some  other 
unfortunate  persons.  In  that  case  I 
have  done  a  grievous  wrong  to  a  friend 
whom  I  loved,  and  wrecked  my  own  life 
without  any  reason  whatever.  I  am  im¬ 
pelled  to  tell  my  story  in  the  hope  that, 
if  it  does  not  justify  my  conduct,  it  will 
at  least  explain  the  terrible  temptation 
in  which  I  was  unexpectedly  placed.  It 
may  be  also  that  some  persons  will  take 
my  own  view  of  the  case,  and  believe 
that  I  was  impelled  to  put  an  end  to 
much  unmerited  and  useless  suffering, 
at  the  cost  of  trouble  to  myself  and  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  woman  I  loved. 

My  first  evening  at  Alderthwaite  Hall 
was  a  pleasant  one  ;  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  I  strolled  out  along  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  Afterwards  I  returned  to 
my  room,  and  wrote  a  few  letters. 
The  room  was  comfortable  and  cheerful 
in  the  lamp-light  ;  the  only  thing  that 
troubled  me  about  it  was  a  perplexing 
sense  of  familiarity,  as  if  I  had  been  in 
the  place  before,  and  had  some  sad  as¬ 
sociation  with  it.  This,  of  course,  was 
impossible. 

The  quietness  of  the  place  was  agree¬ 
able  to  me  in  the  irritated  state  of  my 
nerves.  The  farmyard  sounds  had 
ceased  ;  the  farm  people  were  out  of 
hearing  at  the  other  side  of  the  building. 
There  was  a  glimmer  of  moonlight  on 
the  lake,  and  I  had  not  drawn  down  the 
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blind  of  my  window,  so  that  I  could  see  near  the  shore,  and  I  was  coasting  a 
the  still,  shining  water  whenever  I  lifted  promontory,  where  a  great  tree  hid  from 
my  head  from  my  paper.  me  the  tiny  bay  on  the  other  side,  when 

It  was  strange  that  this  deep  silence  1  was  startled  by  a,  faint  cry  beyond  the 
did  not  produce  an  impression  of  soli-  darkness  of  the  foliage.  There  seemed 
tude.  On  the  contrary,  I  continually  to  be  a  shiver  of  the  water,  a  shining  of 
felt  as  if  some  one  were  sitting  in  the  ripples  in  the  moonlight,  and  then  all 
room  watching  me.  More  than  once  I  was  still  again.  When  I  rowed  round 
looked  over  my  shoulder  with  a  start  to  the  point,  the  little  bay  was  quiet 
see  who  it  was.  Then  I  smiled  at  my  enough  :  there  was  no  sign  of  any  move- 
own  imagination,  which  peopled  this  ment  or  any  presence  there, 
solitude  with  personages.  Nevertheless,  as  I  made  my  way  home 

Nevertheless,  the  impression  returned  again  I  was  oppressed  by  the  conscious- 
as  soon  as  I  had  become  absorbed  in  my  ness  of  something  in  the  atmosphere  more 
work  :  I  felt  that  a  woman — a  woman  tragic  and  intense  than  usual ;  my  men- 
whom  I  knew  quite  well — sat  in  a  chair  tal  feelings  were  analogous  to  those  phys- 
behind  me,  watching  with  folded  hands,  ical  ones  described  by  many  when  there 
The  impression  always  grew  upon  me  in  is  “thunder  in  the  air.”  Something 
an  indirect  sort  of  manner  as  my  atten-  remarkable  was  going  to  happen,  nay, 
tion  became  more  and  more  diverted  to  was  happening,  just  outside  the  range  of 
my  work  ;  when  it  had  become  suffi-  my  perceptions  ;  I  groped  in  the  dark- 
ciently  intense  to  be  disturbing,  and  so  ness,  and  had  not  the  sense  necessary  to 
to  rouse  me  to  think  of  it  seriously,  it  discover  what  was  going  on  around  me. 
vanished.  To  all  outward  appearance  the  world 

There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  was  quiet,  and  at  rest ;  to  my  uneasy 
terror  in  this  unusual  sensation  of  a  consciousness  it  was  full  of  a  painful  life 
familiar  presence  when  nobody  was  which  depressed  without  revealing  itself 
there.  I  had  something  of  the  same  to  me. 

feeling  in  the  passages  of  the  house,  and  When  my  landlady  brought  my  sup- 
when  I  went  up  to  my  bedroom,  just  as  per  that  night  I  took  occasion  to  ask 
if  the  place  were  occupied  by  persons  if  the  place  had  ever  been  haunted, 
whom  I  knew  quite  well,  and  might  ex-  but  she  repelled  the  idea  with  indigna- 
pect  to  meet  without  any  surprise  on  the  tion.  Nothing  had  ever  happened  there 
landings  or  the  stairs.  The  closed  doors  to  make  it  haunted,  she  said.  It  had  al- 
which  I  passed  on  my  way  did  not  seem  ways  been  a  well-to-do  place,  with  well- 
to  me  to  be  shut  on  empty  rooms — per-  to-do  and  well-behaved  folks  living 
sons  who  were  not  strangers  lived  behind  there.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
them,  and  might  come  out  and  speak  to  my  own  nerves  were  at  fault,  and  that 
me  at  any  moment.  a  period  of  rest  and  quiet'  would  dissi- 

This  impression  was  not  unpleasant,  pate  all  unpleasant  fancies, 
though  I  smiled  at  its  unreality.  I  sup-  But  the  next  night  as  I  sat  at  the 
posed  that  living  in  a  crowd  had  made  table  writing  a  hand  seemed  to  he  laid 
It  impossible  for  me  to  realise  all  at  once  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned  quickly,  and 
the  fact  of  solitude,  and  the  complete  seemed  to  see  a  woman’s  eyes  fixed  on 
stillness  of  deserted  rooms.  My  imagi-  me  in  the  dimness  behind.  There  was 
nation  peopled  them  with  beings  full  of  something  commanding  in  the  look,  and 
life  and  business,  going  about  in  a  silent  the  hand  held  me  as  if  to  compel  atten- 
manner  something  like  my  own.  Once  tion.  I  roused  myself  to  an  attitude  of 
I  had  a  fancy  that  I  met  a  young  girl  on  repellent  observation,  and  as  I  looked 
the  stairs,  who  smiled  at  me  as  she  defiantly  into  the  shadow  the  sensations 
passed.  I  found  myself  smiling  in  re-  faded  away  ;  there  was  no  hand  on  my 
turn  before  I  had  time  to  consider  the  shoulder,  there  were  no  eyes  in  the  dim- 
folly  of  it.  Another  time  I  thought  a  ness  :  yet,  before  they  went,  their  look 
child’s  laugh  disturbed  the  air  outside,  had  seemed  to  change  from  passionate 
but  no  child  was  near  when  I  went  to  insisting  to  entreaty,  reproach,  despair, 
the  door  to  look  round.  I  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room 

On  the  second  evening  I  went  for  a  impatiently,  determined  to  shake  off  my 
row  on  the  lake  by  moonlight.  I  kept  nervous  weakness  ;  something  stopped 
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me  once,  like  a  sob  of  disappointment, 
but  when  1  listened,  again  there  was 
silence. 

I  moved  the  furniture  ;  I  looked  into 
the  cupboards  ;  finally,  I  took  my  hat 
and  went  out.  But  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  I  was  haunted  not  only  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  life  which  moved  unseen 
around  me,  but  also  by  that  of  a  re¬ 
proachful  personality,  which  followed 
me  sadly  from  hour  to  hour,  and  vainly 
strove  to  open  some  communication  with 
me. 

I  did  not  want  the  communication,  for 
my  part.  I  avoided  it,  and  repelled  it. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  beginning  of  mad¬ 
ness,  or  of  some  knowledge  too  sad  to 
be  borne.  When  in  my  idler  moments 
the  consciousness  grew  upon  me,  and 
the  look  and  the  touch  took  more 
definite  form,  until  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  blend  at  last  into  a  voice  which  I 
must  hear,  then  1  roused  myself  de¬ 
fiantly,  and  said  to  the  unknown  pres¬ 
ence,  “  You  are  not  there  ;  1  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  you  ;  1  will  not  see  you,”  and 
stared  hard  into  the  daylight  or  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

With  the  sound  of  a  little  sigh,  the 
breath  of  a  hope  gone  out,  the  presence 
would  cease  to  be,  and  I  stood  free  for 
a  time. 

In  all  these  strange  visitations,  which 
grew  more  frequent  and  more  defined,  1 
could  not  say  that  1  ever  heard,  or  saw, 
or  felt  any  distinct  thing  ;  I  was  only 
conscious  through  my  brain,  through  my 
intelligence,  as  distinguished  from  my 
senses  at  the  moment,  that  they  were 
there  to  be  heard,  or  felt,  or  seen. 

I  knew  that  some  one  spoke,  I  felt 
certain  that  some  one  looked  at  me,  but 
it  was  with  the  consciousness  with  which 
we  realise  things  told  in  clever  books 
that  I  knew  it.  My  senses  had  little  to 
do  with  this  experience  ;  as  soon  as  I 
roused  myself  to  have  full  command 
over  them,  I  became  convinced  that  my 
impressions  had  no  foundation  in  fact ; 
they  were  woven  out  of  my  own  vivid 
imagination  and  seemed  real  because  my 
nerves  were  weak. 

This  feeling  of  being  continually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  presence  which  was  some¬ 
times  reproachful  and  sometimes  be¬ 
seeching  was,  however,  very  unpleasant. 
The  vague  curiosity  which  I  occasionally 
felt  concerning  the  other  visionary  per¬ 


sonalities  which  appeared  to  live  round 
me  was  quelled  by  my  instinctive  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  one  who  seemed  to  have 
some  claim  or  to  make  some  demand 
upon  me.  I  felt  at  times  as  if  an  effort 
was  being  made  to  reach  me  in  some 
way  and  to  compel  my  conscious  atten¬ 
tion.  There  was  something  I  was  to  be 
made  to  know,  something  I  was  to  under¬ 
stand. 

I  had  no  desire  to  understand  it.  The 
only  world  with  which  I  had,  so  far,  had 
any  personal  acquaintance,  contained 
a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness,  and  a 
large  number  of  responsibilities.  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  introduced  to  another 
one,  and  to  be  entangled  in  its  troubles. 

I  felt  sure,  already,  that  it  was  full  of 
troubles.  If  it  was  a  real  world  I  wished 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  the  creation  of  my 
ill-controlled  fancy,  this  fancy  must  be 
resisted  in  the  interest  of  my  own  sanity. 

As  my  health  improved  and  1  began  to 
eat  and  to  sleep  well,  and  yet  the  strange 
impressions  did  not  pass  away,  I  resolved 
to  leave  Alderthwaite,  and  so  to  get  rid 
of  them.  1  announced  my  resolution  to 
my  landlady,  without  telling  her  my  rea¬ 
son,  and  I  began  to  pack  up  my  things. 
But  from  the  moment  when  1  determined 
to  go  the  struggle,  if  1  may  call  it  so, 
became  more  intense.  1  never  felt 
alone  ;  beseeching  hands  followed  me, 
entreating  voices  spoke  to  me,  angry 
eyes  looked  at  me.  What  they  asked  I 
did  not  know  ;  I  only  knew  that  I  could 
not  be  rid  of  them  however  much  1  ab¬ 
sorbed  myself  in  activity. 

At  last  I  was  tired,  and  sat  down  to 
rest  in  my  sitting-room.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening  ;  I  had  only  a  couple  of  let¬ 
ters  to  write,  giving  my  change  of  ad¬ 
dress.  The  farm  people  had  gone  to  bed 
early  as  usual,  and  most  of  the  haunting 
images  of  the  daytime  had  faded  away 
with  it.  I  was  alone,  yet  not  alone  ;  for 
one  was  with  me,  persistent,  demanding, 
unwearied.  ' 

I  sat  at  the  table  and  felt  that,  as  be¬ 
fore,  eyes  watched  me  and  waited,  eyes 
that  I  could  not  see,  but  which  strove 
to  make  me  feel  their  presence.  Another 
will  besides  mine  penetrated  the  gloom  of 
the  place,  and  a  resolve,  strong  with  the 
strength  of  despair,  seemed  to  struggle 
with  my  resolution  to  go  away  ignorant. 
The  strength  of  this  resolve,  and  the 
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painfuincss  of  it,  impressed  itself  upon 
me  ever  more  and  more.  It  seemed  to 
myself  that,  at  last,  with  a  certain  out* 
break  of  impatience,  I  yielded  to  the  de¬ 
mand  made  upon  me,  and  turned  round 
from  the  window  with  a  look  of  inquiry 
in  my  eyes. 

At  first  I  saw  nothing  unusual  in  the 
shadow  of  that  corner  where  rested  an 
apparently  empty  chair.  But  I  knew 
that  some  one  was  there,  and  I  felt  that 
my  momentary  surrender  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  A  certain  power  from  the  dark¬ 
ness  seemed  to  reach  me  and  hold  my 
attention  fixed  ;  and  then  without  any 
feeling  of  surprise  I  began  to  see  that 
some  one  sat  in  the  chair,  and  to  meet 
the  gleam  of  eager  eyes  fixed  on  me  with 
intentness.  I  knew  then  that — whether 
madness  or  knowledge  lay  before  me — it 
was  too  late  to  escape.  My  former  ex¬ 
periences  had  been  vague  impressions  ; 
my  present  was  one  of  deliberate,  though 
unwilling,  observation. 

The  eyes  grew  clearer  and  more 
luminous,  and  the  outlines  of  the  face 
became  more  distinct.  It  was  a  dark 
and  angry  countenance,  the  face  of  a 
woman  of  thirty,  handsome,  but  very 
unhappy.  Her  look  was  fixed  upon  me 
with  something  like  command,  yet  it 
was  not  a  command,  it  was  rather  a  con¬ 
scious  and  determined  force  ;  she  did 
not  order  me  to  surrender  to  her  all  my 
thoughts,  she  made  me  do  it ;  she  held 
me  with  the  strength  of  a  desperate  re¬ 
solve,  as  if  aware  of  a  reluctance  on  my 
part,  of  a  desire  to  escape. 

As  the  features  took  distinctness  the 
pale  lips  quivered,  a  flash  of  sombre 
triumph  lightened  the  gloomy  eyes. 

“  At  last  !”  she  said.  “  at  last  !  How 
long  you  have  resisted.’' 

Her  voice  came  to  me  like  a  new  con¬ 
sciousness,  with  which  my  hearing  had 
little  to  do  ;  it  was  a  human  voice,  but 
with  a  tone  and  quality  which  I  had 
never  heard  before.  I  did  not  attempt 
to  speak  in  return  ;  I  waited  to  hear 
more. 

"  You  knew,  yet  you  would  not 
know,”  she  went  on  ;  “  you  saw,  but 
you  would  not  believe.  You  have 
fought  against  my  will  and  persisted  in 
a  blindness  which  would  not  be  enlight¬ 
ened.  But  I  could  not  give  way.  You 
were  my  only  hope.” 

I  was  tormented  by  a  sense  of  recog¬ 


nition,  which 'overcame  my  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  by  any  words  this  strange 
presence.  To  speak  would  add  to  the 
power  of  this  mysterious  being,  woman 
or  spirit,  who  had  taken  form  in  the 
gloom,  and — according  to  her  own 
declaration — forced  herself  upon  my 
consciousness  ;  but  my  wonder  was 
stronger  than  my  fear,  and  so  I  an¬ 
swered  her. 

”  Who  are  you  ?  I  seem  to  know 
you.  Have  I  ever  seen  you  before  ?” 

She  smiled  a  sombre  smile. 

'*  You  know  me.  Who  better  ?  Have  ' 
you  not  worked  me  up  to  fuller  life,  given 
to  me  a  more  vivid  personality,  a  dis- 
tincter  consciousness  ?  Your  friend, 
who  made  me,  hardly  knew  me  so  well.” 

This  was  a  strange  answer  ;  my  head 
was  throbbing  with  a  heated  confusion 
of  ideas  and  images.  The  clue  to  the 
woman's  identity  seemed  only  just  out 
of  my  reach  ;  stie  was  familiar  to  me  as 
an  old  friend  ;  but  when,  where,  and 
how  could  I  have  seen  her  before  ? 

“But  for  you,”  she  went  on,  “I 
might  have  died  an  easy  death,  an  early 
death.  He  had  little  vital  force  to  put 
into  me.  I  should  hardly  have  known 
or  understood  before  the  end  came  and 
I  faded  out  of  life,  how  I  came  to  be, 
and  what  I  was.  I  could  not  have  re¬ 
sented  the  cruelty  of  him — and  you.” 

“  Of  me  !”  I  answered,  in  deeper 
wonder.  ”  How  can  I  have  injured 
you — and  when  ?” 

“  Do  you  not  understand  yett”  she 
said.  "  And  there  are  the  others,  too.” 

”  What  others  V’  I  demanded,  with 
a  feeling  of  growing  chilliness  and  dis¬ 
comfort.  Could  I  be  in  a  world  of  ghosts, 
of  ghosts  gone  mad  with  trouble,  who 
mistook  me  for  their  injurer  ?  I  seemed 
to  have  wandered  into  a  strange  corner 
ot  spirit-land,  and  to  have  at  last  learnt 
to  see  the  sights  there,  and  hear  the 
sounds  ;  but  the  land  was  a  dismal  one 
indeed. 

”  Come  with  me  and  see,”  she  an¬ 
swered  ;  and  rising  from  the  chair  in 
which  she  had  seemed  to  sit,  she  walked 
towards  the  door. 

I  had  no  choice  of  action  ;  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  resistance  did  not  even  occur 
to  me.  Her  will  was  stronger  than 
mine,  and,  when  once  she  had  overcome 
the  jjreliminary  difficulty  of  my  stupidity 
(a  stupidity  which  had  proved  service- 
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able  for  once  in  delaying  this  unpleasant 
experience),  when  she  had  forced  upon 
me  the  consciousness  of  her  presence,  I 
was  compelled  to  follow  her  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  end  of  the  revelation. 

She  led  me  up  the  dark  staircase  to  a 
little  unused  bedroom.  It  had,  at  least 
since  my  residence  in  the  house,  been 
always  empty  before  of  any  human  pres¬ 
ence  As  the  door  opened  before  her 
now,  I  was  conscious  that  some  one  was 
within.  The  woman  with  the  dark  eyes 
turned  and  watched  the  effect  upon  me 
of  the  scene  she  revealed. 

At  first  I  was  hardly  aware  what  I 
saw ;  my  hold  on  the  spirit-world 
seemed  slight,  its  sights  and  sounds 
reached  me  with  difficulty  ;  but  as  my 
guide  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me, 
frowning  with  displeasure  at  mv  per¬ 
plexity,  the  whole  scene  grew  into  dis¬ 
tinctness  as  she  had  done. 

A  candle  burnt  on  the  little  table  ; 
beside  it,  on  a  low  chair,  sat  a  lovely 
girl  with  a  little  baby  in  her  arms.  She 
could  hardly  be  twenty  years  old,  but 
her  face  was  wan,  her  large  eyes  bright 
with  suffering.  She  was  watching  with 
anxiety  a  young  man  who  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  with  an  angry  counte¬ 
nance. 

“  I  am  sick  of  it  all,”  he  said,  ”  sick 
of  you  and  the  child,  and  the  whole  lot 
of  it.  I  shall  be  off  to  the  colonies  and 
begin  a  new  life.  To-morrow  will  see 
the  end  of  this  one.  You  may  go  back 
to  your  friends.” 

”  George  !”  She  rose  to  her  feet 
with  a  cry  of  dismay.  ”  They  will  not 
have  me.  I  (quarrelled  with  them  all 
for  your  sake.’ 

“  XIore  fool  you  I” 

”  George  !”  she  repeated,  as  she  put 
the  baby  in  the  cradle  and  went  for¬ 
ward  to  catch  at  his  hand  ;  ”  if  you  go, 
take  me  with  you.  I  will  go— any¬ 
where.” 

*’  Didn’t  I  tell  you  I  was  sick  of  the 
sight  of  you  ?”  he  growled. 

”  But,  George,  it  is  for  the  child,” 
she  answered,  with  a  catch  of  the  breath. 
”  I  am  sick,  I  am  ill  ;  I  cannot  work 
for  him  ;  if  you  leave  us  I  shall  die,  and 
then — my  little  baby  !” 

She  held  his  hand  passionately,  and, 
partly  through  weariness,  partly  in  ter¬ 
rified  entreaty,  she  sank  on  her  knees 
beside  him,  arresting  his  impatient  walk. 


”  You  ought  to  be  precious  glad  to  get 
rid  of  me,”  he  answered  roughly  ;  ”  you 
can’t  pretend  to  be  fond  of  me  yet.” 

”  No,”  she  said,  with  passionate  im¬ 
prudence,  ”  I  can't  ;  I  know  you  too 
well.  It  is  because  of  the  child  !” 

He  snatched  his  hand  from  her  in  his 
sudden  rage,  and  struck  her  a  fierce 
blow  on  the  forehead.  With  a  low  cry 
she  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  there 
sobbing  painfully. 

I  stood  in  my  place  dumb  with  horror 
and  indignation  ;  but  my  guide  aroused 
me  with  an  impatient  word,  drove  me 
with  the  force  of  her'  look  (I  can  de¬ 
scribe  it  in  no  other  wa))  back  into  the 
passage,  and  shut  the  door  of  the  room 
again. 

”  Now,”  she  said,  do  you  know  us 
at  last  ?” 

”  It  is,”  I  answered,  in  a  low  voice 
of  wonder  and  dismay,  “it  is  a  scene 
out  of  Wilfrid  Gale’s  novel.” 

It  was  with  a  smile  almost  of  triumph 
that  my  companion  led  me  back  to  the 
sitting-room.  She  pressed  her  wasted 
hands  on  the  table  there,  and  leaned 
over  it  towards  me  as  she  said,  ”  Is  it 
satisfactory  to  you  ?  Would  you  like  it 
to  go  on  for  ever 

”  I  ?”  was  my  perplexed  and  troubled 
answer. 

“  \ts,you”  she  repeated,  with  gentle 
insisting,  as  if  she  could  now  afford  to 
be  forbearing  with  me.  “  Do  you  real¬ 
ise  it  all,  and  the  weary  length  of  it  ? 
Would  you  like  us  never  to  reach  the 
end  ?” 

”  You  ?”  I  repeated  again,  helplessly. 

”  Yes,  1  ;  I  and  the  others.  It  is  no 
better  for  me,  knowing  what  we  are  and 
all  the  thin  uselessness  of  our  existence, 
than  for  the  others,  who  do  not  guess, 
who  go  through  it  all  again  and  again  as 
if  it  were  for  the  first  time  and  the  last. 
Does  it  help  me,  do  you  suppose  it  can 
help  me,  in  the  misery  of  my  life  here, 
to  know  that  I  am  but  the  shadow  of  a 
man’s  thought — a  shadow  that  would 
have  faded  away  if  it  had  not  been 
strengthened  by  the  force  of  another 
man's  will,  and  stamped  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  so  many  others  with  the  seal  of 
a  miserable  continuance  ?” 

”  I  do  not  think  I  understand  you,” 
I  replied,  although  I  began  to  fear  that 
I  did. 

She  smiled  incredulously. 
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'*  It  adds  to  the  btUerness  of  my 
sufferings — from  which  I  cannot  escape, 
because  they  are  myself  and  I  am  them 
— to  know  that  they  are  nothing,  the  re¬ 
flection  of  a  man’s  disappointment,  of 
his  sadness,  which  he  put  into  fotm  and 
made  alive  in  this  wa)  ;  to  know  that  I 
can  never  escape,  never  feel  or  think  for 
myself,  but  must  live  over  and  over 
again  the  wretchedness  which  he  mapped 
out  for  me,  in  order  to  buy  for  himself 
fame—  and  a  fame  of  which  he  knows 
nothing  !” 

“  This,  at  least,”  I  said,  ‘‘  is  not  in 
Wilfrid  Gale’s  story  ;  this  scene  he  did 
not  plan.” 

”  No,”  she  said,  her  brow  darkening, 

”  but  it  is  not  much  ;  it  is  the  effort 
of  despair.  You  can  help  us,  and  no 
one  else.  I  knew  that,  and. the  knowl¬ 
edge  gave  me  strength  for  once  to  break 
through  the  fetters  of  his  mind,  and  to 
act  for  myself.  I  am  not  like  the 
others,”  she  went  on  gloomily,  “  who 
guess  nothing,  but  feel  on  the  lines  that 
he  laid  down  and  have  no  thought  of 
escape.  I  suppose,”  she  said,  a  faint 
smile  showing  through  the  bitterness  of 
her  speech,  ”  that  the  evolution  which 
explains  all  things  to  you  may  work  also 
in  the  world  of  fancy,  where  we,  like 
the  creations  of  other  artists,  are  doomed 
to  live  ;  and  he  had  made  me  so  self-, 
conscious  and  analytical,  and  you  had 
thrown  so  much  reality  into  his  sketch 
of  me,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  for  the 
self-consciousness  to  have  deepened  into 
a  knowledge  of  what  I  am,  and  how  I 
came  to  be.  I  fought  and  struggled  tow¬ 
ards  the  knowledge  as  soon  as  I  dimly 
guessed  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  set 
me  free  ;  for  if  I  knew  myself  to  be  only 
the  dream  of  a  novelist,  would  not  the 
dream  vanish  at  the  touch  of  the  day¬ 
light  truth  ?  But  it  was  not  so  ;  my 
knowledge  helped  me  no  more  than  yours 
does.  Do  not  the  Buddhists  teach  that 
consciousness  is  ignorance,  and  that 
knowledge  will  destroy  it  and  absorb  all 
life  into  the  eternally  Unconscious  ?  But 
who  among  you  has  reached  this  height, 
except  by  those  gates  of  death  which  are 
closed  to  us  i  Some  of  your  poets  have 
said  that  creation  is  only  a  breath  of 
God,  which  He  will  inhale  again  and  so 
destroy.  But  the  man  who  gave  life  to 
us  by  his  fancy  is  dead  himself,  and  has 
left  us  to  survive  him.  Some  of  you 


have  said  again  that  you  are  only  a 
thought  of  your  Creator  ;  but  do  you 
suffer  less  because  it  is  only  in  His 
thought  that  you  suffer  ?  If  you  know 
that  you  ate  nothing,  does  it  help  you 
when  you  feel  cold  or  hunger  ?  It  helps 
me  no  more  than  that,  when  I  go  through 
those  pangs  which  your  friend  appointed 
for  me  to  suffer.  And  there  is  no  more 
any  hope  of  appeal  to  him  ;  he  has  gone 
away  and  left  us  to  take  our  chance. 
Nay,  he  wanted  our  sufferings  to  have 
the  immortality  which  he  had  not  ;  and, 
because  his  will  was  too  weak  to  enforce 
his  desire,  you  came  forward  to  help  with 
the  strength  of  yours.” 

“  Do  you  mean,”  I  said,  “  that  it  is 
at  all  my  fault  that  you  suffer  so  much  ?” 

”  Whose  fault  besides  ?”  she  answered 
indignantly.  ”  Your  friend’s  fancy 
created  us,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  give  us  lasting  life.  We  should  have 
passed  away  and  been  forgotten,  as  he 
would  have  been  ;  but  you  have  given 
us  a  place  in  the  thoughts  of  men  from 
which  we  cannot  escape  ;  you  have 
breathed  new  vitality  into  what  was 
dying  before.  As  long  as  we  are  real 
in  the  minds  of  many  we  must  be  real 
to  ourselves  too  ;  we  must  work  out 
over  and  over  again  the  problems  of  our 
existence,  and  love,  and  hate,  and  suffer, 
even  though  we  may  come  to  have  the 
bitterness  of  knowing — as  I  know — that 
our  passion  is  foolishness,  our  pain  a 
shadow,  and  ourselves  the  mere  play¬ 
things  of  a  vain  man’s  ambition.” 

“  But,”  1  said,  slowly  and  wonder- 
ingly,  ”  if  you  exist,  there  must  be  so 
many  of  you.” 

”  And  why  not?”  she  asked,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  ”  Are  there  not  so  many 
of  all  created  things,  all  things  that 
suffer  ?  And  to  each  one  the  problem 
is  as  terrible  as  if  no  others  felt  it.  The 
fact  of  the  consciousness  of  a  creature 
does  not  stay  the  forces  that  create  it. 
They  go  on  turning  the  machine  just  as 
much  as  ever,  even  when  the  grain  be¬ 
gins  to  feel  and  to  suffer  for  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  wheels.  Consciousness  does 
not  count  in  the  laws  of  nature  ;  it  does 
a  little  in  the  morality  of  man,  but  not 
much — not  ouiside  the  region  of  his  own 
interests.  Did  not  your  friend,  who 
gave  me  so  much  knowledge  and  so 
many  thoughts,  did  he  not  reveal  to  me 
also  what  your  clever  men,  your  most  cul- 
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tivated  men,  the  advanced  men  of  your 
age,  think  about  consciousness  ?  How 
they  tell  us  that  when  there  is  an  end  to 
be  achieved — any  end,  whether  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  of  benevolence — it  cannot  be 
counted  that  the  instruments  may  suffer  ? 
Do  they  not  say  that  in  the  hands  of 
science  the  throbbing  nerves  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  creature  are  but  as  the  lifeless 
quartz  lines  in  the  unvitalised  rock,  that 
the  mere  fact  of  consciousness  can  make 
no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  them  ? 
When  you  read  these  things,  can  you 
help  knowing  that  the  increase  of  suffer¬ 
ing  is  regarded  as  no  check  on  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  energy  ?  Men  must  do 
things  and  make  things,  even  if  the 
things  are  only  made  to  suffer.” 

“  Some  men,  if  they  knew,  would 
cease  to  make,”  I  answered  abruptly. 

Her  dark  sad  eyes  fixed  themselves 
more  intently  upon  me  with  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  a  great  anxiety. 

“  Are  you,”  she  said,  ”  one  of  those 
men  Y' 

I  felt  myself  flush  under  her  search¬ 
ing  gaze.  The  oppression  of  finding 
myself  closed  in  by  an  unpleasant  yet 
just  demand  was  beginning  to  weigh 
upon  me  ;  but  I  answered  briefly,  ”  I 
am  not  one  of  the  men  who  make.” 

“  You  have  given  life  to  the  dying 
creations  of  another  man.  Oh,”  she 
said,  clasping  her  hands  together,  and 
stretching  them  before  her  in  an  out¬ 
break  of  passionate  appeal,  ”  1  have 
fought  for  the  strength  to  speak  to  you, 
for  the  power  to  burst  the  limits  of  my 
life,  and  to  make  an  independent  effort ; 
it  was  not  for  myself  only,  it  was  for  the 
others  too,  all  the  others  who  suffer 
^and  do  not  know.  Perhaps  I  am  the 
first  who  ever  did  it,  but  I  shall  not  be 
the  last.  For,  ever  more  and  more,  the 
artists,  the  creators,  strive  to  give  us 
more  reality  and  more  individual  life. 
They  are  not  satisfied  to  make  us  pict¬ 
ures  or  types  ;  they  want  us  to  be  real 
men  and  women  like  themselves.  They 
do  not  make  us  very  great,  or  very  good, 
only  very  real — and  unhappy.  And  no 
man  ever  tried  harder  to  escape  from 
the  sadness  of  his  life  by  putting  it  into 
the  lives  of  his  characters  than  Wilfrid 
Gale.  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
you  do.  Yet  for  a  long  time  you  would 
not  see  my  appeals  to  you,  you  would 
not  hear  me  when  I  spoke.  You  have 


looked  into  my  face  with  the  cruel 
reality  and  incredulity  of  your  eyes 
until  you  drove  me  back  into  the  shadowy 
hopelessness  of  that  existence  from  which 
I  tried  to  reach  you.  Now,  when  you 
can  doubt  no  longer,  you  are  going 
away,  away  where  I  cannot  follow  you. 
Will  you  leave  us  then  to  our  misery  ?” 

The  intensity  of  the  woman’s  look, 
the  reality  of  her  speech  impressed  me 
strangely.  I  could  not  refuse  to  answer 
even  as  if  she  were  all  she  seemed  to  be. 

“  What  can  I  do  to  help  you  ?”  I 
asked  her  at  last. 

”  Undo  what  you  have  done.  You 
write  in  many  papers  without  signing 
your  name,  write  in  all  of  them  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  you  have  said  before  ; 
speak  slightingly  of  us,  say  that  we  are 
nothing,  encourage  the  world  to  pass  us 
by  and  forget  us.^' 

”  But  /  shall  never  {oxgtX. you." 

She  sighed  a  little.  That  is  the 
danger  of  it  ;  and  I  knew  that.  You 
will  forget  the  others  at  least.  It  was 
only  for  your  friend’s  sake  that  you 
thought  of  them  so  much.  When  you 
go  to  other  work  it  will  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  what  you  really  never  cared 
for.  As  for  me,  I  must  lake  my  chance. 
Even  if  you  don’t  forget,  the  world’s  hold 
on  me  will  grow  less  and  less.  I  shall 
fade  out  of  other  minds,  until  at  length 
my  thread  of  suffering  will  become  very 
slight  indeed  ;  then,  at  last,  when  you 
die — ”  she  smiled  here  faintly,  and  did 
not  finish. 

"  I  see — your  troubles  will  be  over,” 
I  answered  somewhat  dryly.  ”  But  does 
it  not  occur  to  you — capable  as  you  seem 
to  be  of  independent  thought — that  my 
position  has  its  duties  ?” 

“  You  strained  your  convictions  for 
the  sake  of  your  friend  ;  you  have  only 
to  do  as  much  in  another  direction  and 
the  mischief  will  be  counteracted,”  she 
answered  quickly. 

‘‘  There  is  also  the  memory  of  my 
friend  to  consider,  and  his  wishes,”  I 
replied,  determined  to  argue  the  question 
out. 

”  A  dead  man,  one  who  does  not 
know,  who  has  escaped"  she  said  scorn¬ 
fully,  as  if  indeed  the  gate  of  d.eath  was 
a  haven  of  refuge  denied  to  her. 

”  And  his  sister,  whose  happiness  is 
bound  up  in  his  success  ?” 

She-  looked  at  me  keenly  then,  press- 
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ing  her  thin  fingers  heavily  on  the  table 
again. 

“  One  woman,"  she  said,  “  only  one. 
You  must  love  her  much  to  put  her  hap¬ 
piness  against  that  of  so  many." 

“  She  is  living,  and  my  friend." 

"  And  we  only  dream  that  we  live. 
Ah,  but  the  dreaming  is  bitter  !’’  She 
caught  her  breath  in  as  if  with  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  some  remembrance.  "  And  she 
can  go  her  own  way,  and  make  her  own 
life  ;  help  those  she  loves,  and  leave 
those  she  hates  ;  die  at  the  end  and  have 
done  with  it.  Would  you  sacrifice  us  to 
her  f ' 

"It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  you  ask 
me  to  do." 

“  And  a  terrible  thing  which  I  beg 
you  to  undo." 

"If  I  did  it,  and  told  why,  no  one 
would  understand  me,  or  believe  me," 
I  said,  speaking  more  to  myself  than  to 
her. 

"  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the 
rightness  of  it  ?’’  she  asked,  quite  gently, 
and  moving  a  little  nearer  to  me.  When 
I  started  at  the  movement  she  stopped 
and  flushed  all  over  her  pale  face,  as  if 
recognising  my  instinct  of  separation  ; 
but  she  resumed  her  speaking  softly — 
"  You  do  not  always  act  for  such  rea¬ 
sons,"  was  what  she  added. 

I  looked  at  her  surprised. 

"  You  are  a  clever  woman,"  I  said, 
"  and  have  worked  your  way  to  a  very 
individual  life  :  you  have  got  quite  be¬ 
yond  my  friend  and  me.  1  doubt  if  even 
I  can  help  you  to — escape." 

Her  eyes  saddened  perceptibly. 

"  That  is  what  I  fear.  On  my  way  to 
— this,  I  have  learned  many  things. 
When  we  begin  to  help  ourselves,  we  get, 
sometimes,  beyond  the  help  of  others. 
We  grope  our  way  to  death  through 
fuller  life,  and  if  we  do  not  quite  get 
there  it  would  have  been  better#  perhaps 
not  to  start.  This  I  did  not  know  at 
the  beginning  ;  but  even  if  I  had  known 
I  might  have  gone  on  for  the  others* 
sake.  You  know  how  much  I  mean 
when  I  say  that.  I  have  shown  you  very 
little  of  all  the  truth,  but  the  rest  you 
can  remember.  V'ou  have  guessed  dimly 
what  has  been  going  on  around  you  be¬ 
fore  to-night,  all  the  sorrow  of  it,  and 
the  pain  ;  all  the  shame  that  some  suffer 
undeserved,  and  the  wretched  remorse 
of  others  who  were  created  to  do  the 


sin,  and  make  the  trouble.  You  cannot 
let  it  go  on  as  before,  and  go  away,  and 
forget." 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  her  ad¬ 
dress  which  lifted  it  above  the  level  of 
an  entreaty,  while  its  gentleness  kept  it 
away  from  the  harshness  of  a  demand. 
The  consciousness  that  the  release  she 
asked  for  might  not  include  herself  had 
purified  her  mood  of  its  bitterness,  and 
ennobled  her  whole  attitude. 

"  I  cannot  answer  you  now,"  I  said, 
"  you  must  give  me  time  to  think  it  out 
and  to  realise  that  this  is  no  dream." 

"  At  least  you  will  not  go  away  with¬ 
out  speaking  to  me  again  ?"  she  said. 

"  No,  I  will  not.  If  you  are  here  to 
be  spoken  to  again  you  shall  speak  :  I 
will  certainly  not  deny  you  that  chance. " 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  smiling 
sweetly,  and  lifting  her  hands  from  the 
table.  There  was  a  swift  look  of  fare¬ 
well  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she  was  gone  ; 
and  I  was  alone,  more  alone  than  I  had 
been  for  many  days. 

II. 

When  the  morning  came  I  broke  my 
promise,  and  ran  away.  It  was  a 
cowardly  thing  to  do,  but  I  said  to  my¬ 
self  that  I  had  dreamt  a  dream  which 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  my  waking 
moments  ;  that  I  had  no  need  to  keep  a 
promise  made  to  a  vision  ;  and  that,  if 
I  wished  to  preserve  my  sanity,  I  must 
leave  at  once  the  place  where  I  had  been 
subject  to  such  a  strange  delusion. 

As  I  walked  to  the  station,  a  letter 
was  put  into  my  hand  from  Alison  Gale — 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  where  you  are 
staying,"  she  wrote.  “  That  is  the 
house  in  which  my  brother  wrote  his 
great  book — his  last  book.  The  whole 
place  must  be  haunted  by  his  thoughts, 
and  beautified  by  the  memories  of  those 
creations  which  had  their  beginning 
there." 

I  crumpled  the  paper  up  in  my  hand 
with  a  feeling  of  irritation.  This  fact  I 
had  not  known  before,  for  I  had  always 
believed  that  Wilfrid  Gale  stayed  at  the 
inn  to  which  I  had  meant  to  go  ;  it  was 
a  fact  which  I  did  not  feel  pleased  to 
have  put  before  me  at  this  moment.  I 
desired  to  learn  no  new  circumstance 
which  would  add  to  the  vividness  of 
my  recent  impressions,  or  confirm  any 
haunting  belief  in  their  reality.  I 
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wanted  to  forget  “  The  Valley  of  Utter 
Darkness,”  and  all  the  other  books 
which  my  friend  had  written,  and  all 
the  characters  in  them.  I  decided  that 
fiction  was  a  nuisance,  and  ambition  a 
vulgar  mistake.  I  bought  a  morning 
paper  to  divert  my  mind  to  politics. 

The  first  person  I  went  to  see  when  I 
reached  London  was  Alison  Gale.  I 
did  not  ask  myself  why  I  did  it,  nor  try 
to  decide  whether  I  desired  to  strengthen 
my  resolution  to  escape,  or  only  to. re¬ 
ceive  the  reward  of  it. 

The  reward  was  given  to  me  ungrudg¬ 
ingly.  I  still  looked  ill  and  worn  ;  my 
residence  at  Alderthwaite  had  failed  to 
restore  me  to  my  ordinary  condition  of 
cynical  cheerfulness  ;  the  memory  of 
what  I  had  left  behind  stood  between  me 
and  my  personal  hopes  ;  I  could  get  lit¬ 
tle  enjoyment  out  of  them  ;  they  were  at 
best  but  a  necessary  consolation. 

Alison  perceived  my  melancholy  mood, 
and  was  full  of  compassion  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  These  feelings  gave  the  touch 
of  tenderness  to  her  gratitude  which  had 
been  wanting  before  ;  and  her  surrender 
to  me  was  very  easy  and  simple.  She 
promised  to  be  my  wife  with  a  gentle 
humility,  as  if  she  would  not  refuse  any¬ 
thing  I  wished,  yet  doubted  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  herself  to  be  all  that  I  deserved 
to  have. 

But  then,  so  she  was  pleased  to  say, 
no  one  could  be  sufficiently  paid  for 
being  good  and  noble  and  great.  When 
people  did  very  good  things,  their  own 
generosity  had  to  be  their  reward.  As 
for  herself — and  here  she  looked  down, 
blushing  very  prettily,  and  playing  with 
the  flowers  in  her  belt — it  would  be  a 
great  happiness  to  her  to  spend  her  life 
with  one  who  had  come  forward  with  so 
much  perception  and  generosity  to  make 
the  world  understand  what  Wilfrid  was, 
and  to  save  his  genius  from  being 
wasted.  She  had  always  thought  that 
she  would  never  marry,  because  mar¬ 
riage  would  take  her  from  Wilfrid, 
and  she  would  rather  care  for  him  most 
of  ail ;  but  to  become  my  wife  now 
seemed  only  like  going  on  with  her  life 
with  him,  and  she  felt  sure  that  her 
brother  in  heaven,  if  he  could  know 
about  it,  would  be  happy  to  think  of  our 
spending  the  rest  of  our  lives  together. 

I  saw  that  she  over-estimated  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  her  brother’s  genius,  and  placed 


me  in  a  false  position  as  a  fellow-wor¬ 
shipper  with  herself  at  his  shrine.  I 
could  also  have  wished  that  she  had 
shown  more  personal  regard  for  me,  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  me  forward  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  brother  she  had  lost.  But 
the  personal  feeling  would  come  with 
time,  and  she  would  also  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  that  I  had  a  career  of  my  own, 
and  talents  worth  considering. 

In  the  meantime,  her  excess  of  sub¬ 
missive  gratitude  was  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassing,  and  it  made  it  all  the  more  pain; 
ful  for  me  to  oppose  any  wish  of  hers 
when  she  brought  it  forward.  Almost 
the  first  suggestion  she  made  on  her  own 
behalf  was  a  painful  one. 

”  I  should  like,”  she  said,  blushing 
brightly,  ”  when  we  are  married,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  the  places  that  so  many 
go  to,  to  stay  at  Alderthwaite  Hall  for  a 
little  while.  He  liked  it  so  much,  and 
you  know  it  already,  and  could  show  it 
to  me. 

I  answered  quite  abruptly  that  this 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  the  place  was 
altogether  unsuitable.  Then  I  recovered 
myself,  and  said  I  was  sorry  not  to  agree 
to  anything  she  would  like  ;  but  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  melancholy,  the  house  old- 
fashioned  and  uncomfortable.  It  would 
not  do  at  all. 

She  was  a  little  hurt  and  surprised  at 
first,  having  evidently  felt  confident  of 
my  sympathy  with  this  desire.  She  had 
a  great  deal  of  sentiment,  and  was  sure 
that  I  had  it  too,  in  a  cleverer  way  ; 
but,  being  satisfied  with  the  main  thing, 
my  devotion  to  her  brother’s  memory, 
she  was  willing  to  be  guided  and  cor¬ 
rected  in  smaller  things.  After  a  time 
she  began  to  seem  somewhat  abashed  at 
herself  for  having  meddled  in  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  she  ought  to  have'left 
altogether  in  my  hands. 

Her  shyness  and  submission  troubled 
me,  and  I  was  sorry  to  have  driven  her 
back  into  the  mood  of  grateful  devotion. 
However,  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  I 
did  not  doubt  that  we  should  learn  to 
understand  one  another  better  in  course 
of  time. 

Our  marriage  was  to  take  place  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  months,  and  Alison 
went  to  pay  a  series  of  visits  to  friends 
meanwhile.  I  was  left  without  the 
solace  of  her  society,  and  felt  disin¬ 
clined  to  go  back  into  my  own  circle,  or 
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to  accept  invitations  in  general.  Alison’s 
suggestion  about  Alderthwaite  Hall  had 
come  upon  me  with  a  kind  of  shock  ;  it 
brought  back  all  the  memories  from 
which  I  was  trying  to  escape  ;  for  I 
could  not  help  realising  the  impossibility 
of  taking  to  that  trouble-haunted  place 
the  young  wife  for  whose  sake  1  had 
shut  my  ears  to  the  appeal  made  to  me. 

I  could  never  tell  her  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  there,  how  I  had  nearly 
yielded  to  the  strange  demand  forced 
upon  me,  or  how  I  had  ded  in  a  coward¬ 
ly  manner  from  the  consideration  of  it. 
After  my  marriage  that  chapter  of  my 
memory  must  be  a  closed  book,  and 
Alderthwaite  a  forbidden  place.  1  could 
never  face  the  reproaches  possibly  wait¬ 
ing  for  me,  nor  could  I  mingle  my  love 
for  Alison  with  my  sympathy  for  that 
strange  vision  of  a  woman  who  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  so  passionately  for  herself 
and  her  fellow  victims. 

I  tried  to  think  that  it  had  all  been  an 
illusion,  a  dream  ;  and  that  now,  in  my 
happier  mood,  it  could  never  return. 
And  yet  the  perplexity ;of  it  haunted  me  ; 
and  I  asked  myself  continually  whether 
1  had  run  away  before  the  visions  of  a 
disordered  fancy,  or  broken  a  promise 
to  a  creature  who  was  capable  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  consciousness.  I  felt  a  great 
desire  to  settle  the  problem  while  my 
life  was  my  own,  before  it  was  quite 
bound  up  with  Alison’s.  ‘  Her  absence  at 
this  time  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  test¬ 
ing  my  recovered  nerve,  and  proving 
that  Alderthwaite  Hall  had  been  haunted 
only  by  my  own  dreams.  To  convince 
myself  of  this  fact  seemed  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  my  peace  of  mind. 

I  did  not  write  to  Alison  to  tell  her 
where  I  was  going,  for  1  knew  that  her 
letters  would  be  forwarded  to  me  ;  but 
I  packed  up  my  portmanteau  and  went 
down  again  to  the  old  house  by  the  lake. 

I  shall  not  tell  all  that  happened  to 
me  after  I  went  back  to  Alderthwaite 
Hall  ;  the  recital  of  it  would  be  painful, 
and  would  bring  back  too  vividly  the 
memory  of  all  that  I  endured  at  the 
time. 

At  first  indeed  there  was  a  false  air  of 
peace  and  quietness  about  the  place,  as 
if  it  held  no  secret  and  hid  no  trouble  ; 
and  yet  this  calm  failed  to  satisfy  me. 
I  was  not  convinced  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  strange  to  hear  or  see  ;  I  only  felt 


that  I  had  perhaps  sacrificed  my  power 
of  hearing  and  seeing,  and  with  it  all 
hope  of  helping  those  who  had  appealed 
to  me. 

The  sunny  quietness  of  the  fells  and 
the  shining  stillness  of  the  lake  were  not 
without  their  sense  of  desolation.  Some¬ 
where,  pushed  out  of  sight  by  my  deter¬ 
mined  action,  the  miserable  lives  might 
go  on,  with  the  power  of  prayer  or  re¬ 
proach  denied  to  them.  I  felt  like  one 
of  those  pitiless  experimenters  on  living 
animals  who  content  themselves  with 
administering  the  cruel  drug  curari, 
which  binds  their  victims  in  a  hopeless 
stillness  and  silence,  while  it  leaves 
them  full  powers  of  perception  and 
pain.  Of  all  prisons  such  a  one  must 
be  the  most  horrible,  because  it  is  the 
narrowest ;  the  walls  of  it  are  the  tor¬ 
tured  flesh  of  the  creature,  within  which 
it  can  make  no  struggle,  beyond  which 
it  can  cast  out  no  cry.  Had  I  done 
something  like  this  in  refusing  to  hear 
the  appeal  so  painfully  made  to  me  ;  in 
cutting  myself  off  at  once  from  sympathy 
and  communion  with  those  I  might  have 
helped  ? 

This  was  my  first  sensation  when  I 
found  only  a  commonplace  world  await¬ 
ing  me  at  Alderthwaite,  the  chickens 
cheerfully  scratching  in  the  yard,  the 
sandpipers  crying  shrilly  over  the  water. 
It  was  succeeded  by  one  of  relief  and 
triumph.  My  past  experiences  had  been 
delusions  born  of  weakened  nerves  and 
solitude.  I  had  broken  no  promise  after 
all.  and  been  guilty  of  no  tinkindness. 

This  happy  assurance  was,  however, 
very  soon  dispelled,  and  1  was  to  go 
through  more  than  my  last  experience  of 
horror.  Gradually  the  power  of  know¬ 
ing  what  was  going  on  around  me  re¬ 
turned,  at  first  with  a  painful  sense  of 
awakening  to  a  lost  consciousness  and 
of  fighting  with  intervening  dreams.  I 
kntw  that  there  was  trouble  near  me, 
and  strove  vainly  to  understand  what  it 
was  ;  I  was  certain  that  voices  spoke 
and  people  moved  around  me,  but  the 
thread  seemed  lost  which  would  guide 
my  perceptions  to  a  clear  knowledge  of 
what  they  were. 

This  time  I  had  grope  my  way  alone 
out  of  the  spiritual  darkness  ;  my  old 
guide  had  abandoned  me,  discouraged 
by  my  unfaithfulness.  And  when  at  last 
I  forced  my  way  back  into  the  shadowy 
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world  from  which  I  seemed  shut  out,  no 
one  recognised  my  presence  there  :  I 
was  a  stranger  even  to  her. 

My  experience  was  a  remarkable  one  ; 

I  doubt  if  any  one  ever  went  through 
the  like  before.  By  the  force  of  my  sym¬ 
pathy,  communicated  to  me  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  strange  woman  who  had 
spoken  to  me,  I  was  admitted  into  a 
world  which  had  little  to  do  with  my 
own,  and  enabled  to  see  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  there. 

I  saw  many  unpleasant  things,  nearly 
everything  that  one  would  desire  not  to 
see  :  a  gray-haired  father  insulted  by  his 
worthless  son  ;  a  noble  woman  cast  off 
and  scoffed  at  by  an  inferior  lover  ;  a 
child  murdered  by  its  mother  ;  a  wife 
weeping  over  her  dead  husband.  Even 
the  pleasanter  scenes  brought  their  own 
horror  ;  I  knew  they  were  but  the  flow¬ 
ery  ways  which  lead — without  any  hope 
of  a  turning — straight  to  a  wretched  end. 

I  grew  sick  of  them  at  last  ;  sick  of 
watching  the  bright  beginnings  of  a 
young  affection  which  must  turn  to 
hatred  and  humiliation  ;  the  budding  of 
hopes  whose  fruit  would  be  despair. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  horrid  mockery, 
with  the  dreadful  sense  of  reality  behind 
it.  It  was  I  who  was  a  phantom,  my 
presence  disregarded  and  even  ignored, 
while  the  tragedy  went  on  around  me. 

One  of  the  most  painful  experiences 
was  to  see  the  woman  who  had  appealed 
to  me,  who  had  shown  herself  capable 
of  self-sacrifice  and  noble  thoughts, 
lavish  her  fondness  on  a  vulgar  villain 
who  laughed  at  her.  The  sight  was  re¬ 
volting  to  every  instinct  I  had.  She 
seemed  to  have  gone  back,  at  least  at 
tinies,  to  the  ignorant  completeness  of 
her  original  life  ;  at  other  times  she 
would  half  awake,  look  around  her  in  a 
kind  of  horror  and  perplexity,  and  strug- , 
gle  to  understand  the  second  conscious¬ 
ness  which  slumbered  within  her. 

At  such  times  I  wondered  if  it  could 
be  the  shock  of  my  desertion  which  had 
driven  her  back  from  the  higher  station, 
if  the  violence  of  the  effort  which  she 
had  made  in  vain  had  resulted  in  a  hope¬ 
less  relapse  into  her  old  helplessness. 

Perhaps  it  was  nvy  sympathy  which 
helped  her  at  last  to  re-emerge,  for  she 
began  once  more  to  show  some  consecu¬ 
tive  consciousness  of  the  shadowiness  of 
her  life,  and  to  revolt  against  the  things 


it  compelled  her  to  be  and  to  do.  Then 
she  recognised  my  presence,  and  — 
though  she  did  not  speak  to  me — looked 
at  me  often  with  mingled  humiliation 
and  reproach  ;  as  if  ashamed  that  I 
should  see  the  things  she  was  forced  to 
do,  and  yet  indignant  that  I  should  have 
left  her  with  no  choice  but  to  do  them. 

It  was  long  before  she  attempted  to 
speak  to  me  again,  or  to  take  that  place 
of  leader  and  advocate  which  had  been 
hers  before.  She  was  too  proud  to  ap¬ 
peal  for  herself,  and  at  first  too  miser¬ 
able  to  appeal  for  others.  Meanwhile 
it  was  my  fate  to  watch,  from  hour  to 
hour,  so  many  creatures  go  helplessly 
on  the  way  marked  out  by  the  caprice  of 
a  man’s  fancy  to  inevitable  sorrow. 

I  could  not  interfere,  I  could  not  in¬ 
fluence — I  was  entirely  outside  ;  but  a 
week's  watching  made  me  feel  like  Dante 
in  his  journey  through  the  Inferno  ;  or, 
worse  than  that,  like  a  brute  who  is  be¬ 
guiling  helpless  creatures  into  torture 
for  some  purpose  of  his  own. 

I  had  forgotten  my  own  future  ;  I  had 
forgotten  Alison  ;  I  struggled  only  with 
the  one  thought  that  these  victims  were 
Wilfrid  Gale’s,  and  not  mine  ;  that  I  had 
no  right  to  interfere  and  put  an  end  to 
their  sorrows.  This  was  the  argument 
with  which  I  lulled  my  conscience,  or 
fought  against  my  temptation — which¬ 
ever  way  you  like  to  put  it. 

After  many  days  of'the  struggle  I  felt 
quite  broken  down  ;  all  power  of  resist¬ 
ance  seemed  to  have  gone  from  me  ;  I 
must  yield,  or  once  more,  like  a  coward, 
find  safety  in  flight. 

“  It  is  enough,”  I  felt  inclined  to  cry  ; 
“  the  brightness  of  life  is  gone  for  ever 
if  I  must  buy  it  at  the  price  of  this 
knowledge.  I  will  have  no  more  of  it.” 

And  then  I  knew  that  for  the  first 
time  since  my  return  my  old  guide 
waited  for  me,  patiently,  quietly  ;  and 
that,  however  much  I  might  desire  to 
refuse,  I  must  get  up  and  follow  her. 

She  led  me  out  to  the  lake,  and  there, 
as  we  stood  beside  the  shining  water, 
bright  with  gleaming  moonlight,  I  be¬ 
came  aware  of  a  presence  near  us.  It 
was  the  girl  whom  I  had  first  seen  the 
night  before  I  fled  from  Alderthwaite. 

She  had  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
she  bent  over  it,  speaking  to  it  softly. 

”  Little  baby,”  she  said,  in  her  child¬ 
like  voice,  ”  he  will  not  come  back  to 
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US  any  more  ;  and  my  mother  is  dead, 
and  my  father  will  never  forgive.  If  I 
left  you  to  grow  up  as  I  did,  would  you 
leave  me  for  some  one  who  did  not  care 
much,  as  I  left  my  mother,  and  should  I 
have  to  die  alone  ?  Little  baby,  it  is 
better  to  die  now — now — before  your 
heart  is  broken  as  mine  is  ;  before  you 
break  some  one  else’s  as  I  did.  It  is  not 
worth  while  living  ;  it  is  better  to  die. 
The  trouble  is  so  long,  and  the  happi' 
ness  so  short.”  She  spoke  pleadingly, 
as  if  the  child  could  understand  and 
might  reproach  her  for  what  she  meant 
to  do,  rocking  it  gently  all  the  while  in 
her  arms,  ”  I  am  hungry,  baby,  and 
very  ill.  When  you  wake  you  will  cry 
because  I  have  so  little  food  to  give  you. 
It  is  belter  never  to  wake,  never  to  feel 
any  more.” 

She  stopped  with  a  shudder,  and 
looked  round  as  if  frightened,  and  I 
saw  then  how  thin  she  was,  and  how 
wan  her  cheeks. 

”  It  is  dreadful  to  do  it  myself,”  she 
said  in  alow  voice  ;  ”  if  someone  would 
only  do  it  for  me,  and  I  never  know,  as 
I  can  do  it  for  baby  !  Oh  !  if  he  would 
not  give  me  the  means  to  live  he  mighty 
have  given  me  death  instead  ;  but  I* 
must  seek  that  for  myself,  even  that.” 

She  seemed  to  be  relenting  in  her  pur¬ 
pose,  and  looked  back  along  the  path 
by  which  she  had  come  ;  but  the  child 
stirred  in  her  arms  and  uttered  a  faint 
moan,  more  pitiful  to  hear  than  any  cry. 
She  bent  over  it  with  passionate  kisses, 
and  said,  ”  I  will  do  it,  baby,  for  your 
sake  ;  I  will  not  be  afraid.” 

She  laid  it  down  then,  very  gently  and 
carefully,  in  a  boat  moored  to  the  beach. 
With  her  wasted  fingers  she  undid  the 
fastening  and  put  the  oars  into  their 
places  ;  then,  slowly  and  painfully,  she 
began  to  row  into  the  deeper  water. 
She  paused  once  among  the  water-lilies 
and  looked  at  her  baby,  as  if  she  thought 
of  laying  him  down  among  their  roots  ; 
but  she  remembered  the  uncertainty  of 
her  own  resolution  and  went  further 
away  from  the  shore.  In  the  still,  deep 
water  near  the  centre  of  the  lake  she 
stood  up,  letting  the  oars  fall  away  out 
of  her  reach.  She  took  the  baby  up  and 
remained  for  a  moment,  a  dark,  straight 
figure  in  the  moonlight ;  the  boat  had 
drifted  a  little,  the  oars  were  black  lines 
some  feet  away.  Then  she  held  out  the 


child  suddenly  at  arm’s  length,  uttering 
a  strange  despairing  cry,  which  was  no 
a]>peal  for  help,  but  rather  a  protest  and 
a  last  declaration  of  pain  to  the  indif¬ 
ferent  universe.  The  cry  rang  down 
the  lake,  and  the  fells  cast  it  back  ;  it 
was  followed  by  a  splash.  She  had 
opened  her  arms  and  let  the  child  fall 
into  the  water. 

A  strange  thing  followed.  She  had 
evidently  meant  to  spring  in  after  her 
baby,  but  now  her  courage  failed  her, 
and  she  cowered  down  shuddering  in 
the  boat.  Then  she  leaned  over  and 
tried  to  reach  the  oars,  but  they  were 
too  far  away  ;  after  that  she  burst  into 
a  fit  of  bitter  sobbing,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  longing  perhaps  for 
courage  to  finish  what  she  had  begun. 

In  another  moment  she  stopped  and 
looked  round  her,  timidly  and  cautious¬ 
ly.  She  seemed  afraid  of  what  she 
might  see,  and  her  fear  was  not  without 
foundation,  for  a  dark  object  was  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  water  near  her.  At  the  sight 
of  it  she  rose  as  it  she  had  been  struck, 
and,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
leapt  over  the  side  of  the  boat  towards 
it. 

”  My  baby,  come  back  to  me  !”  was 
her  cry,  as  the  rufHed  waters  closed  over 
her.  In  the  gleaming  moonlight  only 
the  boat  was  left  drifting,  and  near  it  the 
floating  oars. 

I  turned  away  with  something  between 
a  shudder  and  a  sigh  pf  relief. 

“Yes,  it  is  over,”  said  my  guide, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  since  my  re¬ 
turn,  and  answering  my  thought.  ”  Must 
it  begin  again  and  go  on,  through  all  the 
weary  course  of  it,  to  the  dreadful  end  ?” 

I  looked  at  her  actually  with  some¬ 
thing  of  anger  and  repugnance.  She 
was  like  an  accusing  spirit  from  which  I 
could  not  escape.  I  uttered  no  word  in 
reply,  but  I  went  in-doors,  took  pen  and 
paper,  and  wrote  through  all  that  night 
and  into  the  following  morning. 

It  was  not  one  thing  that  I  wrote,  but 
many.  There  was  a  serious  essay  point¬ 
ing  out  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  my 
friend’s  writings  and  the  sketchiness  of 
his  characters  ;  there  was  a  jesting  dis¬ 
course,  which  laughed  at  the  public  for 
having  taken  seriously  what  was  only 
worth  a  passing  thought ;  there  were 
other  papers  in  other  styles.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  all  was  the  same,  but  the  forms 
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were  different,  and  each,  as  I  wrote  it, 

I  addressed  to  the  magazine  for  which 
it  was  most  suited,  among  those  to 
which  I  was  an  accepted  contributor. 

I  did  this  work  without  pause  or  hesi* 
tation.  When  it  was  done  I  had  my 
breakfast,  packed  up  my  portmanteau, 
and  departed.  I  posted  my  productions 
en  route,  paid  a  flying  visit  to  my  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  took  the  earliest  train  to 
Dover.  My  next  letter  to  Alison  was 
dated  from  Paris.  1  told  her  that  I  had 
been  suddenly  obliged  to  go  abroad  on 
business,  that  I  should  travel  from  place 
to  place,  and  that  I  could  not  at  present 
give  her  any  address  to  write  to. 

My  great  desire  at  that  time  was  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  letters  and  maga¬ 
zines.  If  my  papers  were  printed,  it 
must  be  without  any  proof  correction 
from  me.  I  was  determined  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  If  they 
came  into  my  hands  again,  it  could  only 
be  to  renew  the  old  struggle,  which  I 
hoped  to  have  concluded  for  ever. 

When  I  next  saw  Alison  more  than 
three  months  had  passed  away.  I  had 
written  to  her  several  times,  but  always 
when  on  the  point  of  changing  my  quar¬ 
ters,  and  I  had  taken  care  to  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  any  instructions  for  the  forwarding 
of  letters.  If  this  thing  had  to  be  done, 
let  it  be  done  irretrievably  before  1  had 
any  more  knowledge  of  it. 

I  spoke  to  Alison  in  my  brief  letters 
of  much  business  and  travel  in  which  I 
was  involved  :  and  1  spoke  truthfully, 
for  I  had  chosen  to  absorb  myself  in  an 
exhaustive  study  of  certain  districts  of 
the  Continent,  on  which,  with  their 
people  and  their  history,  I  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  write  a  series  of  papers. 

“  I  cannot  create,”  I  wrote  to  her, 
with  a  ghastly  effort  to  be  playful,  “  but 
I  can  at  least  amass  ;  and  I  am  trying 
hard  to  lay  the  foundation  of  some  future 
fame  before  I  come  back  to  you.  This 
sort  of  travelling  will  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  you,  and  after  we  are  married  I 
shall  not  like  to  do  it  alone.” 

When  I  had  actually  started  on  my 
return  journey,  I  telegraphed  the  time 
at  which  I  expected  to  arrive  at  home, 
and  on  reaching  my  London  lodgings  I 
found  a  note  from  Alison  awaiting  me. 
It  was  very  brief,  and  only  stated  where 
she  was  to  be  found  ;  but  I  guessed 
from  the  tone  of  it  that  something  was 


wrong,  and  that  she  had  some  revelation 
to  make. 

When  I  actually  stood  before  her,  she 
looked  very  pale  and  sad.  The  mourn¬ 
ing  which  she  wore  for  her  brother  be¬ 
fore  I  went  away  had  not  been  changed 
for  anything  brighter  ;  it  had  not  even 
been  modified.  She  listened  to  my 
greetings  quietly,  and  then  sat  down, 
clasping  her  hands  in  the  intensity  of 
some  emotion. 

“  I  want  to  tell  you,”  she  said,  ”  of 
something  dreadful  that  has  happened 
since  you  went  away,”  and  then  I  knew 
that  the  thing  had  been  done,  and  that 
my  wild  shots  had  not  missed  their  mark. 

\  heap  of  papers  and  magazines  lay 
beside  her  ;  she  took  them  up  now,  and 
began  to  finger  them  in  an  agitated  man¬ 
ner. 

”  Some  one,"  she  said,  ”  has  done  a 
wicked  thing — some  one  who  must  have 
hated  my  brother,  and  been  angry,  that 
justice  had  been  done  to  him  at  last. 
See  !”  she  went  on,  holding  the  paprers 
towards  me,  ”  every  one  of  them  con¬ 
tains  something  written  against  his 
books.” 

I  took  them  from  her,  and  was  glad 
*to  hold  my  head  down,  examining  them. 
As  I  turned  over  the  pages  rapidly,  I 
perceived  that  the  writing  in  question 
was  all  mine.  Some  of  it  had  been  ab¬ 
breviated,  some  a  little  altered,  the 
editors  having  taken  the  responsibility 
of  correction  in  my  absence.  One  little 
^essay,  light  and  sarcastic  in  tone,  had 
evidently  fallen  in  altogether  with  the 
editorial  mood  ;  it  had  been  polished  to 
a  keener  intensity  of  mocking  evil,  and 
some  very  sharp  strokes  of  severity  had 
been  added  to  it. 

”  What  is  so  strange,”  said  Alison, 
in  her  low,  troubled  voice,  “  is,  that 
people  believe  those  wicked  things.  I 
know  they  do.  I  can  see  it  by  the  way 
they  begin  to  look  at  me,  as  if  they  were 
a  little  sorry,  but  it  did  not  matter  much. 
They  are  not  interested  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore,  and  glad  to  talk  of  my  brother  ; 
they  just  look  at  me  for  a  moment  in  an 
observing  sort  of  manner,  and  then  turn 
away.  The  most  they  will  say  now  is, 
‘  What  a  pity  your  brother  died  so 
young,’ — as  if  he  did  not  do  enough  to 
make  his  fame  first  !’’ 

”  You  must  be  mistaken,”  I  answered, 
still  turning  over  the  leaves,  and  won- 
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derinf;  how  I  could  have  thought  of  so  “  You  could  not  do  it,”  she  said, 
much  severe  criticism  in  one  night ;  ”  There  was  no  motive.  It  is — some 

”  such  a  change  cannot  take  place  all  at  cruel  joke.” 

once.”  '  ”  It  is  the  miserable  truth  ;  and  I  will 

‘‘Yet  it  has  ;  and  oh  !  how  I  have  tell  you  the  motive.” 
wished  for  you  to  come  back  and  do  Then  I  sat  down  again,  and  told  her, 
something.  My  friends  talk  to  me,  and  as  rapidly  and  yet  as  fully  as  I  could, 
say  that  my  brother’s  fame  had  not  been  the  history  of  my  temptation,  how  I  had 
established  long  enough  to  resist  this  at-  fled  from  it,  returned  to  it,  yielded  to  it. 
tack;  that  your  praise  of  him  had  started  She  sank  back  in  her  chair  as  she 
it,  and  that  now  every  one  remembers  listened,  a  look  of  perplexity,  of  in- 
that  you  were  his  particular  friend.  No-  credulity,  of  pain,  on  her  face.  Once  I 
body  cared  for  his  writing,  really — that’;  thought  there  was  a  glimpse  of  fear 
what  they  try  to  tell  me  in  other  words,  there  ;  but  my  calm  manner,  my  steady 
to  make  me  patient,  but  people  were  voice,  the  coherence  of  my  discourse,  in 
ashamed  of  not  seeming  to  care  when  spite  of  its  strange  subject,  reassured 
they  heard  that  he  was  so  clever,  and  a  her.  She  could  not  think  that  I  was 
real  genius.  Now  they  can  please  them-  dangerously  mad  ;  it  was  easier  to  be- 
selves,  because  some  one  has  dared  to  lieve  that  I  was,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
write  slightingly  of  him  ;  and  the  sale  of  son,  deceiving  her. 
his  books  has  stopped  quite  suddenly.  When  I  had  finished  she  looked  at  me 
It  must  be  a  very  jealous  and  wicked  quietly,  and  said,  “  You  have  had  a 
person  who  has  done  it !”  strange  delusion  ;  and  now  you  will  con- 

"  Why  do  you  think  it  is  one  person  ?  fess  all,  and  undo  it.” 

There  are  six  essays  here,  in  different  ‘‘  No,”  I  said,  ”  much  as  I  love  you, 
papers.”  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  undo  it.” 

”  They  are  none  of  them  signed  ;  and  ‘‘Do  you  mean,”  she  said,  ‘‘that 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  two  persons  you  will  let  the  world  go  on  reading 
in  the  world  so  cruel  as  that,”  she  those  papers,  not  knowing  why  they  were 
ended  conclusively.  written?” 

I  put  the  papers  down  and  looked  at  “  Does  the  world  know  why  I  wrote 
her  at  last.  the  first  ;  because  he  was  my  friend,  and 

”  Alison,”  I  said,  ”  you  know  that  I  you  were  his  sister  ?” 
love  you.”  She  paled  a  little  at  this,  but  an- 

‘‘I  believe  that  you  do,”  she  an-  swered,  "  It  was  true  ;  you  believed  it.” 
swered,  her  face  flushing,  “  that  is  why  ”  With  modifications.  And  these 
I  ask  you  to  help  me.”  papers  are  true,  and  I  believe  them,  with 

‘‘.\nd  that  I  was  your  brother’s  friend,  modifications.  No,  I  will  interfere  no 
and  liked  to  be  of  service  to  him  ?”  more.  I  have  but  undone  what  I  did. 

”  You  have  been  before,  and  you  will  If  your  brother’s  fame  is  a  real  thing,  if 
be  again  now,”  she  said  ;  but  I  went  on  his  genius  is  a  sufficient  thing,his  works 
without  heeding  her.  will  survive  this  attack.  If  they  cannot 

‘‘  How  will  you  believe  me,  then,  survive  it,  if  they  owed  their  success 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  wrote  these  papers,  entirely  to  what  I’ wrote  before,  let 
every  one  of  them?’’  them  be  forgotten  ;  it  is  their  proper 

”  You  !”  She  rose  to  her  feet,  con-  fate  ” 
fronting  me.  ‘‘  But  J.”  she  said,  her  eyes  beginning 

”  Yes,  I  !”  I  answered,  rising  too,  to  flame  somewhat,  "  I  can  tell  the 
and  putting  the  papers  down.  world  what  you  will  not.” 

”  I  do  not  believe  you.  You  are  mad.  ‘‘You  can  please  yourself,”  I  an- 
You  are  ill.  You  do  not  know  what  swered  ;  ”  the  world  will  not,  any  more 
you  are  saying.”  than  you  do,  believe  in  my  true  motive. 

"  I  know  very  well.  It  was  to  get  They  will  think  my  explanation  a  mere 
away  from  this  trouble  that  I  left  you  excuse  to  escape  your  anger.  Will  it 
and  went  abroad.”  then  benefit  your  brother’s  fame  for  it 

She  trembled  a  little,  and  leaned  on  to  be  known  that  the  critic  who  praised 
the  table  to  support  herself,  looking  at  him  so  highly  at  first  repented  after- 
me  with  a  white  face.  wards  and  wrote  these  things  ?” 

Niw  Serixs.— VoL.  XLIII.,  No.  3  as 
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She  became  very  pale  indeed,  and  fal¬ 
tered,  “You  are  too  clever  for  me.  I 
did  not  think  of  that.” 

I  was  touched  with  pity  and  tender¬ 
ness  at  the  sight  of  her  trouble. 

“  .\lison,’’  I  said,  "  forgive  me,  and 
let  this  go  by.  You  cannot  believe  or 
understand  what  I  have  told  you,  but 
you  can  at  least  suppose  that  1  have 
some  good  reason,  and  would  not  grieve 
you  without  cause.  I  have  but  undone 
what  I  did  ;  your  brother’s  fame  stands 
as  it  was  before  1  touched  it.  If  it  fades 
away  and  he  is  forgotten,  he  is  spared 
the  trouble  of  knowing  it.  He  is  gone, 
and  can  suffer  no  more  from  the  world's 
caprices  ;  but  we  have  years  of  life  be¬ 
fore  us.  Let  this  be  a  closed  book  in 
the  future.  If  you  can  forgive  me  I  will 
strive  to  make  up  in  other  ways  for  this 
trouble  ;  why  should  we  not  be  happy 
yet,  since  we  love  one  another  ?’’ 

“  I  ?’’  she  said,  drawing  back,  and 
speaking  with  scorching  emphasis.  “  Do 
you  think  that  /  can  love  you,  the  traitor, 
the  wicked  injurer  of  the  dead  ?” 

“  I  hoped  you  loved  me,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  “  since  you  promised  to  be  my 
wife." 

“  I  will  not  break  my  promise,”  she 
said,  “  if  you  will  undo  this  wickedness 
that  you  have  done.” 

“It  is  impossible,  much  as  I  love 
you.” 

“  Then  let  me  never  have  the  misery 
of  looking  on  your  face  again,"  she  an¬ 
swered  passionately.  And  so  she  turned 
and  left  me. 

I  have  never  seen  Alison  since  that 
day,  but  I  have  heard  of  her  marriage 
to  a  clergyman,  a  very  second-rate  sort 
of  man,  who  fancies,  entirely  without 
foundation,  that  he  has  a  talent  for  com¬ 
posing  hymns. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  repented 
what  I  did,  though  it  has  made  my  life 
lonely,  and  brought  trouble  to  .the  girl  I 
loved.  If  I  made  a  mistake,  the  error 
was  a  cruel  one,  to  me  as  well  as  to 
others  ;  but  I  am  to-day  as  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  what  I  saw  and  heard 
as  when  I  sat  down  and  wrote  those 
papers. 

Alison  did  not  exaggerate  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  almost  simultaneous  ap¬ 
pearance.  Wilfrid  Gale  had  not  the 
qualities  necessary  to  ensure  popularity, 
though  he  was  clever  enough  for  people 


to  admire  him  when  told — with  authority 
— that  they  ought  to  do  so.  When  told, 
however,  with  equal  authority,  and  more 
numerical  force,  that  they  might  please 
themselves,  they  pleased  themselves  in 
the  direction  of  forgetfulness  and  neg¬ 
lect. 

After  my  patting  with  .Alison  Gale  I 
went  abroad  again,  and  did  not  return 
to  England  for  some  years.  During  my 
absence  Alison  married,  and  many  of 
my  friends  had  time  to  forget  me. 

They  had  time  also  to  forget  the  poor 
genius  who  had  died  too  young,  and  for 
whom  the  mistaken  zeal  of  a  friend — as 
gossip  said — had  achieved  a  momentary 
popularity.  When  I  came  back  I  found 
that  his  name  had  slipped  from  people’s 
memories,  and  his  books  had  disappeared 
from  the  stalls.  There  was  no  demand 
for  his  works  in  the  libraries,  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  productions  in  the  current 
literature.  Very  few  read  him,  and 
nobody  quoted  him.  He  was  remem¬ 
bered,  as  a  name,  by  one  or  two  literary 
persons,  but  his  writings  had,  even  with 
them,  sunk  into  the  haze  of  oblivion. 

I  went  down  to  Alderthwaite  Hall 
once  more,  and  found  a  great  peace  and 
silence  resting  on  its  ivied  chimneys  and 
dwelling  in  its  ancient  walls.  The 
ghosts  had  gone,  set  free  at  last  from 
the  sadness  of  their  unreal  existence. 
None  thought  of  them,  none  remembered 
them  ;  that  mission  of  reflecting  in  a 
shadowy  life  the  intense  consciousness 
of  men  and  women  who  believed  in  their 
identities,  was  over  and  done  with.  All 
were  gone,  except  one,  whose  sad  face 
still  haunted  the  place  with  its  patient 
sweetness. 

It  was  even  as  she  had  guessed.  The 
effort  which  broke  the  narrow  bonds  of 
her  life,  and  rendered  her  capable  of 
original  action,  had  set  her  in  a  higher 
circle  of  existence  than  those  who  were 
her  companions.  As  their  conscious¬ 
ness  grew  less  intense,  their  joy  and  sor¬ 
row  less  real,  her  individuality  remained 
the  same.  Gradually  she  became  more 
and  more  separated  from  those  for  whom 
she  had  done  so  much,  and  also  from 
the  old  chain  of  circumstances  and  feel¬ 
ings  which  had  bound  her  before.  She 
stood  aloof  in  her  solitude,  and  saw  the 
old  life  fall  away,  saw  the  old  compan¬ 
ions  die  out,  till  they  were  only  faint 
echoes,  or  dim  visions. 
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Then  she  was  left  alone,  with  no  life 
to  live,  her  career  ended  ;  her  work  suc¬ 
cessful  for  others,  a  failure  for  herself 
alone. 

“  But  I  do  not  repent,”  she  said, 
speaking  to  me  for  the  last  time,  “  it 
was  a  good  thing  to  do,  and  the  rest  are 
free.  I  would  have  done  it  for  that 
alone.  It  used  to  seem  a  terrible  thing 
to  me,  when  first  I  grew  to  understand 
it,  to  think  of  all  those  lives  marked  out 
to  live,  those  loves  to  be  felt,  those  sins 
to  be  done,  without  any  choice.  But 
since  then  I  have  wondered  in  my  great 
loneliness  whether  you  in  the  larger 
world  have  any  more  choice,  though  you 
think  you  have.  Those  poor  things 
thought  they  had,  too,  and  I  thought  it 
once  ;  and  I  have  wondered  whether  if 
any  of  you  get  far  enough  to  see  what  you 
are,  the  hopelessness  and  the  triviality  of 
it  will  drive  you  to  despair,  as  it  did  me. 
But  I  cannot  tell.  Will  any  of  you  be 
strong  enough  to  reach  a  higher  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  will  it  also  prove  to  be  death 
and  oblivion  ?  Will  it  be  the  fate  of 
one,  as  it  has  been  mine,  to  find  that 
greater  truth  which  is  the  end  of  life,  and, 
having  opened  the  door  by  which  the 
others  go  out,  to  be  left  alone  in  all  eter¬ 
nity  with  no  way  of  passing  through  ?” 

‘‘  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to 
seek  such  a  way,”  I  answered,  shudder¬ 
ing. 

‘‘  You  cannot  tell  what  you  would  do 
if  the  need  proved  strong  enough.  And 
now  I  want  to  ask  one  thing  for  myself  : 
this  is  for  myself  alone.  It  is  that  you 
will  go  away  from  this  place  again,  and 
never  return  to  it.  I  think  of  you  al¬ 
ways  with  gratitude  and  kindness.  To 
have  known  you  is  some  compensation 
for  having  been  compelled,  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  from  which  you  delivered  me,  to 
love” — she  stopped  and  shuddered. 
”  I  will  not  go  back  to  that  evil  thought, 
which  covers  me  still  with  humiliation. 
Your  memory  is  pleasant  to  me,  but  your 
presence  fills  me  with  too  strong  a  life. 
Too  strong  because  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  am  as  purposeless  as  a 
shadow.  When  you  are  far  away  my 
thoughts  are  dim  like  a  dream.  1  hardly 


know  that  I  go  on  existing  ;  one  day 
perhaps  I  may  go  out  altogether.  For 
you  will  forget  me,  perhaps,  and  it  is 
only  in  your  mind  that  I  now  live — not 
the  old  life,  a  newer  though  a  lonelier 
one.” 

”  I  fear'that  I  shall  never  forget  you,” 
I  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  I  must  wait  longer  then,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  wan,  sweet  smile  ;  “  when 
the  end  comes  for  you  it  will  come  for 
me  too.  There  is  some  pleasure  in  the 
thought.  We  have  never  lived  the  same 
life,  I  have  been  only  a  vision  to  you  ; 
but  we  may  at  least  die  together,  and 
that  will  be  a  kind  of  meeting.  Good¬ 
bye.” 

She  smiled  with  a  quivering  lip,  and  1 
put  out  my  hand  to  touch  hers.  It  seem¬ 
ed  so  real  to  me  that  I  felt  as  if  I  might 
/:lasp  it,  and  draw  her  from  her  shadowy 
world  to  my  real  one.  But  she  drew 
back,  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  again. 

”  Let  me  go  !”  she  said;  “  never  call 
me  to  this  stronger  life  again.  It  can 
only  be  an  added  pain  to  us  both.” 

My  hand  dropped.  I  had  no  strength 
to  protest,  but  watched  her  as  she  faded 
from  my  sight,  and  then  put  my  hand 
over  my  eyes,  feeling  as  if  I  had  parted 
from  a  friend  who  was  very  dear  to  me. 

I  never  saw  her  again.  If  she  still 
haunts  the  old  Hall  at  Alderthwaite  I 
shall  not  know.  Peace  be  with  her 
sweet  strong  spirit  if  it  has  not  yet  found 
its  rest  ! 

I  shall  never  marry.  Alison  was  my 
first  love  ;  after  I  lost  her  I  never  looked 
on  another  woman  whom  I  desired  to 
make  my  wife.  About  them  all,  in  spite 
of  their  fairness,  there  was  something 
hard,  and  cold,  and  worldly.  That 
vision  that  I  had  had  of  a  suffering 
creature,  who  was  willing  to  suffer  still 
if  her  companions  might  be  set  free, 
came  between  me  and  all  the  bright 
beauty  of  girls  who  hardly  knew  what 
trouble  was.  It  comes  between  me  and 
my  old  ambitions  now. 

What  a  strange  thing  it  is  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  my  own  death,  knowing  that  it 
will  bring  her  freedom  and  therefore  her 
reward  ! — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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“  Things  marvellous  there  are 
many/’  says  the  Attic  dramatist,  “  but 
among  them  all  nought  moves  more 
truly  marvellous  tban  man.”  And,  in¬ 
deed,  when  one  begins  seriously  to  think 
it  over,  there  is  no  machine  in  all  the 
world  one  half,  nay  one  millionth  part, 
so  extraordinary  in  its  mode  of  action 
as  the  human  brain.  Minutely  con¬ 
structed,  inscrutable  in  all  its  cranks 
and  wheels,  composed  of  numberless 
cells  and  batteries,  all  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  microscopically  tiny  tele¬ 
graphic  wires,  and  so  designed  (whether 
by  superior  intelligence  or  evolutionary 
art)  that  every  portion  of  it  answers  sym¬ 
pathetically  to  some  fact  or  energy  of 
the  external  universe — the  human  brain 
defies  the  clumsy  analysis  of  our  carving- 
knife  anatomists,  and  remains  to  this 
day  a  great  unknown  and  almost  un¬ 
mapped  region,  the  terra  incognita  of 
modern  physiology.  If  you  look  into 
any  one  of  the  ordinary  human  machines, 
with  its  spokes  and  cogs,  its  springs  and 
levers,  you  can  see  at  once  (at  least,  if 
you  have  a  spark  of  native  mechanical 
intelligence  within  you)  how  its  various 
portions  are  meant  to  run  together,  and 
what  is  the  result,  the  actual  work,  to 
be  ultimately  got  out  of  it  But  not  the 
profoundest  microscopist,  not  the  acutest 
psychologist,  not  the  most  learned  phys¬ 
iologist  on  earth  could  possibly  say,  by 
inspecting  a  given  little  bit  of  the  central 
nervous  mechanism  of  humanity,  why 
the  excitation  of  this  or  that  fragment  of 
grey  matter  should  give  rise  to  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  a  brown  umbrella  or  the  emotion 
of  jealousy,  why  it  should  rather  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  comprehension  of  a 
mathematical  problem  than  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  pain  or  the  memory  of 
a  grey-haired,  military-looking  gentle¬ 
man  whom  we  met  three  years  ago  at  an 
hotel  at  Biarritz. 

Merely  to  state  these  possible  alterna¬ 
tives  of  the  stimulation  of  a  portion  of 
the  brain  is  sufficient  to  bring  up  vividly 
into  view  the  enormous  and  almost  in¬ 
conceivable  complexity  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  natural  mechanism.  Imagine  for  a 
moment  a  machine  so  delicate  that  it  is 


capable  of  yielding  us  the  sensation  of  a 
strawberry  ice,  the  aesthetic  delight  of  a 
beautiful  picture,  the  intellectual  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the 
base  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  what  we  all  said  and  did  the 
day  we  went  for  that  picnic  to  the  Dol- 
gelly  waterfalls,  the  vague  and  inconsis¬ 
tent  dissolving  views  of  a  disturbed 
dream,  the  pain  of  toothache,  and  the 
delight  at  meeting  once  more  an  old 
friend  who  has  returned  from  India. 
The  very  mention  of  such  a  complicated 
machinery,  let  alone  the  difficulty  of  its 
possession  of  consciousness,  is  enough 
to  make  the  notion  thus  nakedly  stated 
seem  wild  and  absurd.  Yet  there  the 
machine  actually  is,  to  answer  bodily 
for  its  own  possibility.  You  cannot 
cavil  at  the  accomplished  fact.  It  may 
be  inconceivable,  but  at  any  rate  it  ex¬ 
ists.  Logic  may  demolish  it  :  ridicule 
may  explode  it  :  metaphysics  may  ex¬ 
plain  it  away  ;  but  in  spite  of  them  all,  it 
continues  still  imperturbably  to  be,  and 
to  perform  the  thousand  and  one  incredi¬ 
ble  functions  which  argument  conclusive¬ 
ly  and  triumphantly  demonstrates  it  can 
never  compass.  Call  it  materialism  or 
what  else  you  like,  experimental  physi¬ 
ology  has  now  calmly  demonstrated  the 
irrefragable  fact  that  on  the  brain,  and 
on  each  of  its  parts,  depends  the  whole 
of  what  we  are  and  what  we  feel,  what 
we  see  and  what  we  suffer,  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  and  what  we  imagine.  Everything 
that  in  our  inmost  souls  we  think  of  as 
Us,  apart  from  that  mere  external  bur¬ 
den,  our  body,  is  summed  up  in  the 
functions  and  activity  of  a  single  mar¬ 
vellous  and  inscrutable  organism,  our 
human  brain. 

But  though  physiology  can  tell  us  very 
little  as  yet  about  how  the  brain  does  its 
work,  it  can  nevertheless  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  ;  and  late  researches  have  made 
such  a  difference  in  our  way  of  looking 
at  its  mode  of  activity,  and  have  so 
upset  qnany  current  and  very  crudely 
materialistic  errors,  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  worth  while  briefly  to  state,  in  popu¬ 
lar  and  comprehensible  language,  how 
the  organ  of  thought  envisages  itself  in 
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actual  working  process  to  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  among  our  modern  physiological 
psychologists. 

Let  us  begin  first  with  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  and,  as  we  now  believe,  essentially 
mistaken  view — the  view  which  found  its 
fullest  and  most  grotesque  outcome  in 
the  spurious  science  of  so-called  phre¬ 
nology,  but  which  still  lingers  on,  more 
or  less  carefully  disguised,  among  the 
“  localisations”  and  ”  specific  energies” 
of  many  respectable  modern  authorities. 

According  to  this  superficial  view, 
overtly  expressed  or  implicitly  suggested 
in  different  cases,  each  cell  and  ganglion 
and  twist  of  the  brain  had  a  special  func¬ 
tion  and  purpose  of  its  own  to  subserve, 
and  answered  to  a  single  special  element 
of  sensation  or  perception,  intellect  or 
emotion.  In  a  certain  little  round  mass 
of  brain  matter,  in  the  part  of  the  head 
devoted  to  language  (if  we  push  the 
theory  to  its  extreme  conclusion),  must 
have  been  localised  the  one  word  ”  dog;” 
in  the  next  little  mass  must  have  been 
localised  “  horse  in  the  next,  ”  cam¬ 
el,”  in  the  next  again,  ”  elephant,”  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  Here,  a  particular 
cell  and  fibre  were  entrusted  with  the 
memory  of  the  visible  orange  ;  there, 
another  similar  little  nervous  element 
had  to  do  with  the  recollection  of  the 
audible  note  C  flat  in  the  middle  octave 
of  a  cottage  piano.  Thus  reduced  to  its 
naked  terms,  of  course,  the  theory 
sounds  almost  too  obviously  gross  and 
ridiculous  ;  but  something  like  it,  not 
quite  so  vividly  realised  or  pushed  so  far 
into  minute  detail,  was  held  not  only  by 
the  old-fashioned  phrenologists,  but  also 
by  many  modern  and  far  more  physio¬ 
logical  mental  philosophers. 

When  we  come  to  look  the  question 
in  the  face,  however,  the  mere  number 
of  cells  and  fibres  in  the  human  brain, 
immense  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  would 
surely  never  suffice  for  the  almost  infinite 
variety  of  perceptions  and  facts  with 
which  our  memory  alone  (not  to  mention 
any  other  mental  faculty)  is  so  abun¬ 
dantly  stored.  Suppose,  for  example, 
we  take  merely  the  human  beings,  living 
or  extinct,  with  whose  names  or  person¬ 
alities  we  are  more  or  less  fully  acquaint¬ 
ed,  and  try  to  give  a  cell  or  a  fibre  or  a 
ganglion  to  each  ;  how  many  cells  or 
fibres  or  ganglia  would  be  left  unappro¬ 
priated  at  the  end  of  the  enumeration  for 


all  the  rest  of  animate  or  inanimate 
nature,  and  all  the  other  facts  or  sensa¬ 
tions  with  which  we  are  perfectly  famil¬ 
iar,  to  say  nothing  of  emotions,  volitions, 
pleasures,  pains,  and  all  the  other  minor 
elements  of  our  complex  being  ?  Let 
us  begin,  by  way  of  experiment,  with 
Greek  history  alone,  and  try  to  distribute 
one  separate  nerve  element  apiece  to 
Solon  and  Periander,  to  Themistocles 
and  Aristides,  to  Herodotus  and  Thucy¬ 
dides,  to  Zeuxis  and  Pheidias,  to  Socrates 
and  Plato,  to  .<?^schylus  and  Sophocles, 
to  Aristides  and  Alexander,  and  so  on 
straight  through  down  to  tho  very  days 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Then  let  us 
begin  afresh  over  again,  and  give  a  cell 
all  round  to  the  noble  Romans  of  our 
happy  school-days,  Romulus  and  Remus 
(myth  or  reality  matters  little  for  our 
present  purpose),  the  seven  kings  and 
the  ten  decemvirs,  the  Curtius  who 
leaped  into  the  gulf  and  the  Scaevola  who 
burnt  his  hand  off  in  the  Etruscan  fire, 
those  terrible  Scipios  and  those  grim 
Gracchi,  our  enemy  Horace  with  his 
friend  Maecenas,  and  so  down  through 
all  the  Caesars  to  the  second  Romulus 
again,  pretty  much  where  we  originally 
started.  Once  more,  apply  the  same 
thing  to  English  history,  and  allot  a  sin¬ 
gle  brain  element  apiece  to  everybody  we 
can  remember  from  Cerdicof  Wessex  to 
Queen  Victoria,  from  Caedmon  the  poet, 
through  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Pope,  to  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and 
Oscar  Wilde — a  cell  each  for  all  the 
statesmen,  priests,  fighters,  writers, 
thinkers,  doers,  and  miscellaneous  no¬ 
bodies  whom  we  can  possibly  recall  from 
the  limbo  of  forgetfulness,  from  the  days 
when  Hengist  and  Horsa  (alas  !  more 
myths)  drove  their  symmetrical  three 
keels  ashore  at  Ebbsfleet,  to  the  events 
recorded  for  our  present  edification  in 
this  evening’s  newspaper.  (And  observe 
in  passing  that,  out  of  deference  to  ad¬ 
vanced  Teutonic  scholarship,  I  have 
simply  flung  away  Caractacus  and 
Boadicea,  Carausius  and  Allectus,  and 
all  the  other  vague  and  vaguely-remem¬ 
bered  personalities  of  the  earlier  British 
and  Romano-British  history).  Why,  by 
the  time  we  had  got  through  our  historic 
personages  alone,  we  should  have  but  a 
very  scanty  remnant  of  places  for  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  living  indi¬ 
viduals  with  whom  each  one  of  us  must 
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have  come  in  contact,  and  each  of  whom  ject,  or  word,  or  idea  had  a  clearly  de- 
seems  to  occupy  a  separate  niche  or  dis-  fined  and  limited  individuality,  and  that 
tinct  pigeon-hole  in  the  endless  archives  it  could  be  distinctly  located  and  cir- 
of  the  particular  memory.  cumscribed  by  itself  in  a  single  solitary 

And  this  is  only  a  single  small  depart-  isolated  cell  of  the  nervous  mechanism, 
ment  of  the  possibly  memorable,  a  mere  But  in  reality  the  very  terms  I  have  been 
specimen  category  out  of  an  innumerable  obliged  to  use  in  describing  the  matter 
collection  that  mit;ht  equally  well  have  have  themselves  contained  the  implicit 
been  adduced  in  evidence.  Take  the  condemnation  of  this  crude,  hard,  and 
animal  world,  for  example, — the  creat-  impossible  materialistic  conception, 
ures  themselves,  and  not  their  names —  For  no  idea  and  no  word  is,  as  a  matter 
and  look  at  the  diversity  of  cats  and  of  fact,  so  rigidly  one  and  indivisible, 
dogs,  goats  and  sheep,  beetles  and  but-  like  the  French  Republic.  Take  for  ex- 
terflies,  soles  and  shrimps,  that  even  the  ample  once  more  our  old  friend  “  dog," 
ordinary  unlearned  man  knows  and  rec-  and  let  us  confine  out  attention  just  now 
ognises,  and  mostly  remembers.  Narrow  to  the  word  alone,  not  to  the  ideas  con- 
the  question  down  to  dogs  alone,  and  noted  by  it.  Dog  is  not  one  word  :  it 
still  you  get  the  same  result.  Consider  is  a  whole  group  and  set  of  words, 
the  St.  Bernards  and  the  mastiffs,  the  There  is,  fust  of  all,  the  audible  sound, 
pugs  and  the  bull-dogs,  the  black-and-  dog,  as 'it  falls  upon  our  ears  when 
tans  and  the  King  Charlies,  the  sheep-  spoken  by  another.  That  is  to  say, 
dogs  and  the  deer-hounds,  the  shivering  there  is,  imprimis^  dog  auditory.  Sec- 
little  Italian  greyhounds  and -the  long  ondly,  there  is  the  muscular  effort,  dog, 
dachshunds  that  you  buy  by  the  yard,  as  it  frames  itself  upon  our  own  lips  and 
Every  one  of  these  and  countless  others  vocal  organs  when  we  say  it  aloud  to 
has  got  to  have  its  cell  all  to  itself  in  the  another  person.  That  is  to  say,  there 
classificatory  department  of  tie  human  is,  dog  pronounceable.  Thirdly, 

brain,  and  I  suppose  another  cell  for  its  there  is  the  written  or  printed  word, 
name  in  the  portion  specially  devoted  to  dog;  DOG,  in  capitals  or  minuscules, 
language  also.  Add  to  these  the  plants,  script,  or  Roman,  or  italic,  as  we  recog- 
flowers,  fruits,  roots,  and  other  well-  nise  it  visibly  when  seen  with  our  eyes  In 
known  vegetable  products  whose  names  book  or  letter.  That  is  to  say,  there  is, 
are  familiar  to  almost  everybody,  and  tertio^  dog  legible.  Now,  it  is  quite 
what  a  total  you  have  got  at  once  !  A  clear  that  each  of  these  three  distinct 
good  botanist,  to  take  a  more  specific  dogs  is  made  up  of  separate  elements, 
case,  knows  (in  addition  to  a  stock  of  and  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  being 
general  knowledge  about  equivalent  on  located  in  a  single  cell  or  fibre  alone, 
the  average  to  anybody  else’s)  the  names  Dog  auditory  is  made  up  of  the  audible 
and  natures  of  hundreds  and  thoifsands  consonantal  sound  D,  the  audible  vowel 
of  distinct  plants,  to  say  nothing  about  sound  ah  or  6  (unhappily  we  have  no 
innumerable  small  peculiarities  of  stem,  universally  recognised  phonetic  system), 
and  leaf,  and  dower,  and  seed  in  every  and  the  other  audible  consonantal  sound 
species  and  variety  among  them  all.  G  hard  ;  in  that  precise  order  of  sequence 
No,  the  mere  bare  weight  of  dead  fact  and  no  other.  Dog  pronounceable  is 
with  which  everybody’s  memory  is  stored  made  up  of  an  effort  of  breath  against 
and  laden  defies  the  possibility  of  reck-  tongue  and  teeth,  producing  the  soft 
oning  and  pigeon- holing.  Make  your  dental  sound  D,  followed  by  an  unim- 
separate  dockets  ever  so  tiny,  reduce  peded  vocalised  breath,  producing  the 
them  all  to  their  smallest  dimensions,  audible  vowel  sound  ah  or  6,  and  closed 
and  yet  there  will  not  be  room  for  all  of  by  a  stoppage  of  the  tongue  against  the 
them  in  the  human  brain.  The  more  roof  of  the  mouth,  producing  the  soft 
we  think  on  it,  the  more  will  the  wonder  palatal  G.  Finally,  dog  legible,  in 
grow  that  one  small  head  can  carry  all  print  at  least,  is  composed  of  the  sepa- 
that  the  merest  infant  knows.  rate  symbols  D  and  O  and  G,  or  d  and  o 

And  now  observe  once  more  in  turn  a  and  g,  or  d  and  o  and  g.  Yet  all  these 
still  greater  and  more  fatal  difficulty.  I  distinct  and  unlike  dogs  would  be  un- 
have  spoken  throughout,  after  the  man-  hesitatingly  classed  by  most  people  under 
ner  of  men,  as  though  each  separate  ob-  the  head  of  language,  and  be  located  by 
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phrenologists,  with  their  clumsy  lump¬ 
ing  glibness,  in  the  imaginary  "  bump” 
thereto  assigned,  or  by  more  modern 
physiologists  (whose  excellent  scientific 
work  I  should  be  the  last  to  under¬ 
value)  in  the  particular  convolution  of 
the  left  hemisphere  found  to  be  diseased 
in  many  cases  of  ”  atactic  aphasia,”  or 
loss  of  speech. 

How  infinitely  more  complex  and 
varied  then  is  the  idea  of  dog,  for  which 
all  these  heard,  spoken,  written,  or 
printed  dogs  are  but  so  many  rough  and 
incomplete  symbols.  For  the  idea  of 
dog  comprises  the  head  thereof,  and  the 
tail,  the  four  legs,  the  eyes,  the  mouth, 
the  nose,  the  neck,  the  body,  the  toes, 
the  hair,  the  bark,  the  bite,  the  canine 
teeth  that  inflict  it,  and  all  the  other 
known  and  remembered  peculiarities  of 
perfect  doghood  as  ideally  realisable.  If 
we  are  to  assign  peradventure  a  special 
tract  in  the  brain  to  the  concept  dog,  it 
must  be  clear  at  once  that  that  tract  will 
be  itself  a  very  large  and  much  sub¬ 
divided  region.  For  it  must  include  all 
the  separate  visible  attributes  of  the  dog 
in  general  ;  and  also  it  must  contain  as 
sub-species  in  subordination  to  it  every 
kind  of  known  dog,  not  only  those 
already  enumerated,  but  also  the  Eskimo 
dog,  the  Pomeranian,  the  French  poodle, 
the  turnspit,  the  .\ustralian  dingo,  the 
Cuban  bloodhound,  the  Gordon  setter, 
and  so  forth  through  every  other  form 
of  dog  the  particular  possessor  of  that 
individual  brain  has  ever  seen,  cognised, 
or  heard  of.  Is  it  not  clear  that  on  the 
hypothesis  of  such  definite  and  distinct 
localisation,  dog-tract  alone  ought  to 
monopolise  a  region  about  one  sixth  as 
big  every  way  as  our  whole  assignable 
provision  of  brain  surface  ? 

Moreover,  about  this  point  we  seem 
to  be  getting  ourselves  into  a  sad  mud¬ 
dle.  For  we  have  next  to  remember  our 
own  private  dog,  Grip,  let  us  call  him, 
or  if  you  prefer  it.  Prince  or  Ponto. 
Now,  I  suppose,  his  name,  viewed  as  a 
name,  will  be  localised  in  the  language 
department  of  our  particular  brain,  and 
will  there  be  arranged  under  the  general 
heading  of  proper  names,  division  dog- 
names.  But  there  must  be  some  inti¬ 
mate  cross-connection  between  the  cell 
or  cells  representing  the  audible  and 
pronounceable  name  Grip,  or  the  letters 
G,  R,  I,  P,  and  the  cell  or  cells  which 


have  to  do  with  the  idea  dog,  and  also, 

I  imagine,  with  the  name  dog  ;  for  both 
the  word  Grip  is  intimately  connected  in 
my  mind  with  the  words  ”  my  dog,”  and 
the  idea  Grip  is  intimately  connected  in 
that  same  hjumble  empirical  subjectivity 
with  the  idea  of  dog  in  general.  In 
fact,  1  can’t  think  of  Grip  without  think¬ 
ing  at  once  of  his  visible  appearance,  his 
personal  name,  and  his  essential  doggi¬ 
ness  of  name  and  nature.  Grip  is  to  me 
a  symbol,  primarily,  of  some  dog  or 
other,  and  secondarily  or  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  my  dog.  But  whether  Grip  and 
Ponto  are  arranged  and  pigeon-holed  in 
cells  next  door  to  one  another,  as  being 
both  by  name  dogs  ;  or  whether  one  is 
arranged  under  G,  as  in  a  dictionary, 
and  the  other  under  P  (just  after  Pon¬ 
tius,  for  example,  and  just  before  Pontus 
Euxinus,  both  of  which  form  distinct 
component  elements  of  my  verbal  mem¬ 
ory),  I  cannot  imagine.  At  each  step  in 
the  effort  to  realise  this  wooden  sort  of 
localisation,  is  it  not  clear  that  we  are 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  bot¬ 
tomless  slough  of  utter  inconceivability  ? 

Once  more  (and  this  shall  be  my  last 
attempt  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
extreme  cell-theory),  what  are  we  to 
make  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  knows 
more  than  one  language  ?  Take  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  word  chien.  Here,  in  one 
direction,  all  the  associations  and  con¬ 
nections  of  idea  are  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  word  dog.  If  I  happen  to  be 
speaking  English,  I  say,  ”  It’s  a  dog 
if  I  happen  to  be  speaking  French,  I  say. 
”  C’est  un  chien,”  and  in  both  cases 
with  just  about  the  same  idea  in  my 
mind.  The  picture  called  up  by  the  one 
word  is  exactly  the  same,  in  most  re¬ 
spects,  as  the  picture  called  up  by  the 
other.  Yet  not  precisely.  If  I  write 
Paris,  so,  the  notion  immediately  aroused 
in  the  reader’s  mind  is  that  of  a  white 
and  glaring  brand-new  city  across  the 
Channel  where  we  all  go  to  waste  our 
hard-earned  money  at  periodical  inter¬ 
vals.  But  if  in  the  preceding  line  I  had 
happened  to  talk-of  Priam  and  Helen, 
the  idea  called  up  by  that  self-same  com¬ 
bination  of  one  capital  letter  and  four 
small  ones  would  have  been  a  wholly 
different  one,  of  an  idyllic  shepherd,  as 
in  Tennyson’s  Enone,  or  of  a  handsome 
scamp  as  in  (Homer’s)  Iliad.  If  I  write 
“  baker,”  everybody  knows  I  mean  the 
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man  who  supplies  hot  rolls  for  breakfast : 
but  if  I  write  “  Baker,"  everybody  is 
aware  that  I  allude  to  Sir  Samuel  or  to 
his  brother  the  Pacha.  Now  this  alterna¬ 
tive  possibility  is  even  worse  in  the  case 
of  ckien.  For  if  I  am  talking  French, 
the  sight  of  a  particular  animal  which 
usually  calls  up  to  my  lips  the  word 
"dog,”  calls  up  instead  the  totally 
different  word  chien.  And  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand  is  philology,  while  dog  im¬ 
mediately  suggests  to  me  the  curious 
practical  falling  out  of  our  language  of 
the  primitive  word  hund,  hound,  now 
only  applied  to  a  special  class  of  dogs, 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  Dutch  root  not  found  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  chien  immediately  suggests 
to  me  its  ultimate  derivation  from  its 
original  cams,  and  the  habitual  change 
of  c  before  a  into  ch  in  the  passage  of 
words  into  French  from  Latin.  By  this 
time,  I  think,  the  reader  (with  his  usual 
acuteness)  will  begin  to  perceive  into 
what  a  hopeless  network  of  cross  con¬ 
nections  and  crooked  combinations  we 
have  managed  to  get  ourselves  in  our 
search  after  the  definitely  localisable. 

How,  then,  does  the  mechanism  of  the 
brain  really  act  ?  I  believe  the  true  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  is  the  one  most 
fully  given  by  M.  Ribot  and  never  yet 
completely  accepted  by  English  psychol¬ 
ogists.  It  acts,  for  the  most  part,  as  a 
whole  :  or  at  least,  even  the  simplest 
idea  or  mental  act  of  any  sort  is  a  com¬ 
plex  of  processes  involving  the  most 
enormously  varied  brain  elements.  In¬ 
stead  of  dog  being  located  somewhere  in 
one  particular  cell  of  the  brain,  dog  is 
an  idea,  audible,  visible,  legible,  pro- 
nounceable,requiiing  for  different  modes 
of  its  perception  or  production  the  co¬ 
operation  of  an  enormous  number  of 
separate  cells,  fibres,  and  ganglia. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  a 
kindred  case.  How  clumsy  and  awk¬ 
ward  a  supposition  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  imagine  there  was  a  muscle  of 
dancing,  and  a  muscle  of  walking,  and 
a  muscle  of  rowing,  and  a  muscle  of 
cricketing,  and  a  muscle  for  the  special 
practice  of  the  noble  art  of  pawn-tennis. 
Dancing  is  not  a  single  act  ;  it  is  a  com- 
'  plex  series  of  coordinated  movements, 
implying  for  its  proper  performance  the 
action  of  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  in  different  proportions,  and  in 


relatively  fixed  amounts  and  manners. 
Even  a  waltz  is  complicated  enough  ; 
but  when  we  come  to  a  quadrille  or  a 
set  of  lanciers  everybody  can  see  at  once 
that  the  figure  consists  of  so  many  steps 
forward  and  so  many  back  ;  of  a  bow 
here,  and  a  twirl  there  ;  of  hands  now 
extended  both  together,  and  now  held 
out  one  at  a  time  in  rapid  succession  ; 
and  so  forth  throughout  all  the  long  and 
complicated  series.  A  quadrille,  in 
short,  is  not  a  name  for  one  act,  for  a 
single  movement  of  a  single  muscle,  but 
for  many  acts  of  the  whole  organism,  all 
arranged  in  a  fixed  sequence. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  simplest 
act  of  mental  perception.  Orange,  for 
example,  is  not  the  name  of  a  single  im¬ 
pression  ;  it  is  the  name  of  a  vast  com¬ 
plex  of  impressions,  all  or  most  of  which 
are  present  to  consciousness  in  the 
actuality  whenever  we  see  an  orange, 
and  a  great  many  of  which  are  present 
in  the  idea  whenever  we  remember  or 
think  of  an  orange.  It  is  the  name  of  a 
rather  soft  yellow  fruit,  round  in  shape, 
with  a  thick  rind,  white  inside,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  characteristic  taste  and  odor  ; 
a  fruit  divisible  into  several  angular  juicy 
segments,  with  cells  inside,  and  with 
pips  of  a  recognised  size  and  shape — 
and  so  forth,  ad  infinitum.  In  the  act 
of  perceiving  an  orange  we  exercise  a 
number  of  separate  nerves  of  sight, 
smell,  taste,  and  feeling,  and  their  con¬ 
nected  organs  in  the  brain  as  well.  In 
the  act  of  thinking  about  or  remember¬ 
ing  an  orange  we  exercise  more  faintly 
a  considerable  number  of  these  nerves 
and  central  organs,  though  not,  of 
course,  all  distinctly  or  all  together  ; 
otherwise,  our  mental  picture  of  an 
orange  would  be  as  vivid  and  all-em¬ 
bracing  as  the  sight  of  the  actual  orange 
itself. 

Now,  the  name  of  orange  calls  up 
more  or  less  definitely  the  picture  of 
several  among  these  separate  qualities. 
But  it  doesn't  call  them  all  up  ;  indeed, 
the  word  in  itself  may  not  perhaps  call 
up  any  of  them.  For  instance,  in  the 
phrase,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  where 
identical  symbols  meet  the  eye,  I  don’t 
think  of  the  fruit  at  all  ;  I  think,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances  and  context,  either 
of  William  HI.  of  blessed  memory,  or 
of  the  eldest  son  of  the  present  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  whose  memory  (in 
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Paris  especially)  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful.  An  Orangeman  and  an  orange- 
woman  are  i)ot.  as  one  might  innocently 
imagine,  correlative  terms.  Even  with¬ 
out  this  accidental  ambiguity,  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  town  of  Orange  on 
the  Rhone,  the  word  orange  need  not 
necessarily  connote  anything  more  than 
the  color  by  itself  ;  as  when  we  say  that 
Miss  T'erry’s  dress  was  a  deep  yellow  or 
almost  orange.  Nay,  when  we  actually 
mean  the  fruit  in  person,  not  the  tree, 
ilower,  or  color,  the  picture  called  up 
will  be  very  different  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  phrase  in  which  the  word 
occurs.  For  if  I -am  talking  about  order¬ 
ing  dessert,  the  picture  in  my  mind  is 
that  of  five  yellow  fruits,  piled  up  pyra¬ 
mid-wise  on  a  tall  centre-dish  ;  whereas, 
if  I  am  talking  to  a  botanical  friend,  my 
impression  is  rather  that  of  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  through  a  succulent  fruit  (known 
technically  as  a  hesperidium),  and  dis¬ 
playing  a  certain  familiar  arrangement 
of  cells,  dissepiments,  placentas,  and 
seeds.  In  short,  the  word  orange,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  single  unity,  localisable 
in  a  single  ganglion,  represents  a  vast 
complex,  of  which  now  these  elements 
are  uppermost  in  consciousness  and  now 
those,  but  which  seems  to  demand  for 
its  full  realisation  an  immense  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  very  diverse  and  numerous  brain 
organs. 

Every  thought,  even  the  simplest,  in¬ 
volves  for  its  production  the  united  or 
associated  action  of  a  vast  mass  of  sepa¬ 
rate  brain  cells  and  separate  brain  fibres. 
One  thought  differs  from  another  dyna¬ 
mically  rather  than  statically.  It  differs 
as  running  differs  from  dancing — not 
because  different  muscles  are  employed, 
but  because  the  same  muscles  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  different  manner. 

Trains  of  thought  are  therefore  like  a 
quadrille.  One  set  of  exercises  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another,  which  it  at  once  sug¬ 
gests  or  sets  in  motion. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
every  cell  and  fibre  in  the  brain  has  its 
own  particular  use  and  function,  any 
more  than  I  would  deny  that  each  par¬ 
ticular  muscle  in  the  body  is  intended  to 
pull  a  particular  bone  or  to  move  a  par¬ 
ticular  definite  organ.  But  what  1  do 
mean  is  that  each  such  separate  function 
is  really  elementary  or  analytical  :  its 
object  is  to  assist  in  forming  a  concep¬ 


tion  or  idea,  not  to  contain,  as  it  were, 
a  whole  conception  ready  made.  Chinese 
symbols  stand  each  for  an  entire  word, 
and  it  takes  thousands  of  them  to  make 
up  a  language  ;  alphabetical  letters  stand 
each,  not  for  a  word,  but  for  an  ele¬ 
mentary  sound  or  component  of  a  word, 
and  twenty -six  of  them  do  (very  badly, 
it  is  true)  for  all  the  needs  of  our  mother 
English.  Just  so,  each  cell  or  fibre  in 
the  brain  does  not  stand  for  a  particular 
word  or  a  particular  idea,  but  for  some 
element  of  sensation  or  memory  or  feel¬ 
ing  that  goes  to  make  up  the  special 
word  or  idea  in  question.  Horse  is 
made  up  of  five  letters,  or  of  four 
phonetic  sounds  ;  it  is  made  up  also  of 
a  certain  form  and  size  and  color  and 
mode  of  motion  ;  and  when  we  speak  of 
it  all  these  elements  are  more  or  less 
vaguely  present  to  our  consciousness, 
coalescing  into  a  sort  of  indefinite  pict¬ 
ure,  and  calling  up  one  another  more  or 
less  symbolically. 

This  theory  at  first  sight  seems  to 
make  the  explanation  of  memory  far 
more  difficult  and  abstruse  than  former¬ 
ly.  For  on  the  old  hypothesis  (never 
perhaps  fully  pushed  to  its  extreme  in 
realisable  thought  by  any  sensible  per¬ 
son)  it  seemed  easy  enough  to  say  that 
every  act  of  perception  and  every  fact 
learnt  was  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
communication  between  two  or  more  dis¬ 
tinct  cells  or  ganglia  in  the  brain,  and 
that  the  communication,  once  fairly  es¬ 
tablished,  persisted  pretty  constantly 
ever  afterwards.  I  am  told  "  Shake¬ 
speare  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
and  forthwith,  cell  Shakespeare  (or  Shak- 
spere,  or  Shakspear,  &c.)  has  a  line  run 
from  it  to  cell  birth  and  cell  Stratford-on- 
Avon  (a  pretty  complex  one  indeed,  this 
last),  which  line  remains  from  that  day 
forward  permeable  to  any  similar  exer¬ 
cise  of  nervous  energy.  This  method  is 
undeniably  simple,  neat,  and  effective. 
But,  setting  aside  the  ditficulty  of  realis¬ 
ing  that  any  one  tract  of  the  brain  can 
possibly  hold  our  whole  vast  mental  pict¬ 
ure  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Stratford  on- 
Avon  (especially  if  we  have  ever  read 
the  one  or  visited  the  other)  there  is  the 
grotesque  difficulty  of  the  innumerable 
lines  and  cross-connections  of  associa¬ 
tion.  A  central  telephone  station  would 
be  the  merest  child's  play  to  it.  For  even 
so  simple  a  word  and  idea  as  gooseberry 
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is  capable  of  arousing  an  infinite  number 
of  ideas  and  emotions.  It  may  lead  us 
at  once  to  the  old  garden  in  the  home  of 
our  childhood,  or  to  the  gooseberry-fool 
we  ate  yesterday  :  it  may  suggest  the  no¬ 
tion  of  playing  gooseberry,  or  the  big 
gooseberry  of  the  newspaper  paragraph  : 
it  may  lead  to  etymological  dissertation 
on  its  derivation  from  gooseberry,  allied 
to  north  country  grosers  and  French 
groseille,  or  it  may  summon  up  visions 
of  bad  champagne,  incidentally  leading 
to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  the  famous 
wine  manufactured  only  by  Mrs,  Prim¬ 
rose.  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  at 
all  in  expressing  my  private  opinion  that 
if  the  chart  of  the  brain  were  at  all  like 
what  most  people  imagine  it  to  be,  the 
associations  of  the  word  gooseberry  alone 
would  suffice  to  give  good  and  solid  em¬ 
ployment  to  every  fibre,  cell,  and  con¬ 
volution  it  anywhere  possesses. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  the 
brain  as  mainly  dynamical,  as  an  organ¬ 
ism  capable  of  very  varied  combinations 
of  action,  we  can  easiljT  see,  not  only 
how  memory  becomes  possible,  but  also 
how  such  infinite  variations  of  associa¬ 
tion  are  rendered  conceivable.  For  if 
every  thought  or  perception  is,  as  it  were, 
an  organised  tremor  in  a  vast  group  of 
diverse  nerve-elements,  often  indeed  in 
almost  all  together,  it  is  simple  enough 
to  understand  how  these  tremors  may 
fall  into  regular  rhythms,  may  excite  one 
another  in  regular  successions,  may  get 
habitual,  just  as  the  steps  do  in  dancing, 
or  the  movements  of  the  hand  in  writing 
a  familiar  and  well-remembered  formula 
— for  example,  in  signing  one’s  name. 
Here,  in  this  immense  and  minutely  or¬ 
ganised  workshop,  we  have  a  constant 
succession  of  motions  in  wheels  and 
gearing,  so  arranged  that  each  motion 
may  be  communicated  in  a  thousand  di¬ 
rections,  and  what  is  apparently  a  single 
impetus  may  call  up  the  most  diverse 
and  extraordinary  results.  But  in  reality, 
the  impetus  is  not  single  :  for  when  we 
are  thinking  of  horse  in  one  way,  we 
have  a  certain  fixed  form  of  movement 


called  up  ;  while  if  we  are  thinking  of  it 
in  another  way,  the  form  called  up, 
though  analogous  in  many  respects,  is 
far  indeed  from  being  identical.  When 
I  write  "  nice  ”  you  think  of  something 
or  other  vaguely  pleasant  ;  but  when  I 
write  “  Nice  ’’  the  very  pronunciation 
is  altered  into  something  very  like 
“niece,”  and  the  picture  that  rises 
before  your  mind  is  the  very  definite 
one  of  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  with 
its  long  line  of  white  villas  and  stunted 
palm-trees,  bounded  by  the  blue  horizon 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  beautiful 
slopes  of  the  coast  towards  Villefranche. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  the  apples  and 
the  oranges.  The  elements  of  the  pict¬ 
ure  vary  incessantly  ;  and  while  one 
combination  now  suggests  one  associa¬ 
tion,  another  combination  another  time 
'  suggests  a  second.  The  elements  join 
together  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways, 
and  so  a  finite  number  of  cells  and  fibres 
enable  us  to  build  up  all  the  wealth  of 
thought,  just  as  twenty-six  tiny  symbols 
allow  us  to  express  all  the  wonderful 
conceptions  of  Milton  and  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  ideas  of  Shelley.  There  are  only 
fifty-two  cards  in  a  pack,  it  is  true,  but 
no  two  games  of  whist  ever  yet  played, 
in  all  probability,  were  absolutely  iden¬ 
tical. 

To  sum  it  all  up  :  it  is  the  brain  as  a 
whole  that  thinks,  and  feels,  and  desires, 
and  imagines,  just  as  it  is  the  body  as  a 
whole  that  walks,  and  swims,  and  digs, 
and  dances.  To  locate,  say,  tl,e  faculty 
of  language  in  a  particular  convolution 
of  a  particular  hemisphere  is  almost  as 
'  absurd,  it  seems  to  me,  as  to  locate,  say, 
the  faculty  of  writing  in  the  last  joint  of 
the  right  forefinger.  Convolution  and 
forefinger  may  be  absolutely  essential  or 
indispensable  for  the  proper  performance 
of  speech  or  writing  ;  but  to  say  that  is 
not  to  say  that  the  function  in  question 
is  there  localised.  The  brain  as  a  whole 
is  the  organ  of  mind,  but  there-is  no  or¬ 
gan  for  the  word  Canonbury  or  for  the 
proper  perception  of  a  Mrs.  Pollock 
geranium. —  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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^SCHYLUS  AND  SHAKESPEARE~THE  “EUMENIDES"  AND  “HAMLET.” 
BY  JULIA  WEDGWOOD. 


“  It  is  a  dull  play  ”  was  the  criticism 
which  more  than  once  met  the  ear  of  the 
spectator  of  the  "  Eumenides”  as  given 
at  Cambridge  this  December,  1885. 
The  music,  the  mise-en-scine,  the  spirit, 
grace,  and  beauty  of  the  actors,  all  had 
their  full  meed  of  praise,  but  it  was 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  poet, 
who  was  felt  to  have  kept  his  audience 
a  long  time  listening  to  a  story  which 
contained  very  little  incident,  character 
painting,  or  fine  poetry.  The  remark, 
together  with  the  reminiscence  rvhich  the 
play  suggests  of  one  which  has  never 
been  thought  dull,  must  have  set  more 
than  one  spectator  pondering  on  the 
different  kind  of  interest  demanded  by 
an  Athenian  and  an  English  audience  ; 
and  the  question,  how  it  is  that  human 
nature  changes  its  demand  for  particular 
kinds  of  interest  with  the  progress  of  the 
ages  is  a  problem  of  perennial  interest. 

Perhaps  we  may  imagine  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  kind  of  attention  given 
to  dramatic  representation  by  Athenians 
and  by  modern  Englishmen,  if  we  con¬ 
ceive  a  child  thinking  he  is  to  be  taken 
to  see  Madame  Tussaud’s,  and  finding 
himself  among  the  Elgin  marbles.  The 
demand  for  a  story,  as  we  understand 
the  words,  in  connection  with  the  drama, 
would  probably  impress  a  Greek  much 
as  the  demand  for  the  accessories  of 
waxwork  among  sculpture  would  impress 
us.  It  was  not  that  they  were  wholly 
without  any  conception  of  this  kind  of 
interest,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the 
“  Iliad.”  The  conversation  between 
Helen  and  Priam  on  the  walls  of  Troy, 
for  instance,  has  much  of  the  vivid  ex¬ 
pression  of  individual  character  which  a 
modern  playwright  seeks  to  produce. 
But  this  kind  of  interest  must  have  been 
deliberately  renounced  by  the  great 
dramatists.  They  (/wse  that  austere  sim¬ 
plicity  which  is,  to  our  taste,  so  un- 
dramatic.  The  play  of  various  human 
character  is  present  in  the  poem  which 
was  to  them  at  once  their  Bible  and  their 
Shakespeare,  as  least  as  unquestionably 
as  it  is  in  any  modern  poem,  but  the 
sharers  in  Homer’s  immortality  reject 
his  method,  and  if  we  look  for  that  kind 


of  interest  in  their  work,  we  shall  find 
none  at  all.  The  paradox  involves  the 
whole  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  view  of  this  our  human  life, 
with  all  its  issues  of  right  and  wrong, 
sweet  and  bitter,  true  and  false.  Much 
light  is  thrown  on  this  difference  by  car¬ 
ry  ing  out  the  comparison  suggested 
above,  and  setting  the  ”  P'umenides ’’ 
beside  a  play  of  Shakespeare’s  so  similar 
to  it  in  plot  that  we  should  certainly  have 
credited  the  English  poet  with  copying 
it,  if  he  could  have  read  Greek.  The 
similarity  of  position  between  Orestes  in 
the  Greek  and  Hamlet  in  the  English 
play  brings  out  strikingly  the  radical  di¬ 
vergence  between  the  spirit  of  the  two 
writers  and  the  two  nations. 

The  common  elements  are  indeed  re¬ 
markable.*  Orestes  and  Hamlet  have 
both  to  avenge  a  beloved  father,  who 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  guilty  passion 
of  an  unfaithful  wife  ;  in  each  case  the 
adulterer  has  ascended  the  throne  ;  and 
a  claim  of  higher  than  mere  mortal 
authority  demands  his  punishment  ;  for 
the  permitted  return  of  Hamlet’s  father 
from  the  world  beyond  the  grave  may  be 
set  beside  the  command  of  Apollo  to 
Orestes  to  become  the  executioner  of  the 
wrath  of  Heaven.  These  similarities — 
though  they  are  probably  quite  accidental 
— are  sufficiently  important  and  specific 
to  bring  out  in  all  its  marked  contrast 
the  opposite  feeling  with  which  the  two 
pictures,  in  their  main  outlines  so  simi¬ 
lar,  have  been  filled  in.  Observe,  first, 
that  Hamlet  is  complete  in  itself.  We  do 
not  want  to  investigate  the  murderer  of 
Hamlet’s  father — unlawful  passion  is  the 
adequate  and  declared  temptation  which 
has  caused  his  murder  ;  we  have  not  to 
get  behind  that  motive,  or  to  have  its 
genesis  in  any  other.  But  the  ”  Eumen¬ 
ides  ”  is  a  manifest  fragment.  We  begin 
in  the  middle,  the  first  part  of  the  play 
implies  a  past.  Orestes  appears  dying 
from  the  Furies,  the  shade  of  his  mother 
arises  to  quicken  their  wrath — a  curious 

*  A  French  translator  of  “  Hamlet  ”  (Duels) 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Prince  what  is  almost 
a  description  of  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra, 
as  something  from  which  he  recoils. 
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combination  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
play  to  “Hamlet"  with  its  extreme 
divergence  of  spirit.  It  may  be  an¬ 
swered  that  this  is  a  mere  question  of 
nomenclature,  and  that  the  "  Eumen- 
ides  ”  should  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the 
last  act  of  the  “  House  of  Atreus  "  (as 
a  graceful  translator  has  named  the  whole 
trilogy).  It  is  true  that  we  must  take 
the  "  Fumenides  ’’  not  as  a  play,  but  as 
the  last  act  of  a  play,  and  the  remarks 
which  follow  so  treat  it  ;  but  if  we  go 
back  to  the  first  act — the  return  of 
Agamemnon  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
his  murder  by  Clytemnestra — the  story 
stilt  implies  and  needs  a  past.  Guilty  pas¬ 
sion  is  the  theme  of  the  “  Agamemnon  " 
just  as  it  is  of  “  Hamlet,"  but  it  is  not 
merely  by  the  singular  purity  of  the 
tragic  muse  that  the  reader’s  attention 
is  directed  elsewhere  ;  the  guilty  lovers 
have  their  wrongs  to  avenge  ;  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Clytemnestra,  the  father  of  .(Egis- 
thus,  each  seem  to  call  from  their  tombs 
for  vengeance,  as  Clytemnestra  herself 
does  in  her  turn.  We  start  with  a 
record  of  sin,  the  damnosa  hereditas  is 
there  from  the  first.  The  vicissitudes  of 
an  individual  conscience  and  will  are  too 
slender  a  theme  to  bear  the  stress  of  the 
poet’s  genius,  he  must  deal  with  a  larger 
whole. 

Here  we  have  the  modern  point  of 
view  and  the  ancient  in  their  most  dis¬ 
tinct  contrast.  To  the  Greek,  the  in¬ 
dividual  man  is  a  fragment.  To  con¬ 
centrate  attention  on  his  destiny  was  to 
shiver  the  snowy  Parian  block  that  the 
sculptor  might  have  convenient  material 
for  carving  isolated  hands  and  feet. 
The  ultimate  object  of  all  Greek  atten¬ 
tion  was  not  an  individual,  but  a  group. 
Whereas  we  conceive  the  State  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  individuals,  they  conceived 
the  individual  as  a  fragment  of  the  State. 
Our  sympathies  seek  no  larger  resting- 
place  than  the  desires  and  aspirations  of 
an  individual  soul,  theirs  craved  some 
corporate  unity  of  which  the  individual 
was  a  mere  member.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  recognize  this  difference  on  the 
field  of  Politics  ;  we  feel  that  the  ancient 
city  was  a  more  deeply  felt  reality  than 
the  modern  nation,  that  patriotism  was, 
in  classical  ages,  available  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  it  is  with  us.  But  we 
do  not  recognize  that  the  difference  is 


as  potent  in  art  and  in  morals  as  in  poli¬ 
tics,  that  it  created  a  different  ideal  of 
individual  life, — that  it  set  artistic  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  different  groove.  And  nothing 
ought  so  much  to  help  us  to  realize  this 
as  a  comparison  of  the  two  great  dram¬ 
atists  severally  of  Greece  and  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Greek  and  the  Englishman  had 
something  in  common  beside  genius. 
The  roseate  glow  that  comes  in  the  dawn 
of  a  nation’s  life  was  around  them  both, 
.^schylus  lived  in  that  brief  gleam  of 
splendor  between  the  war  which  made 
Greeks  discover  that  Greece  was  a  unity, 
and  the  war  in  which  they  forgot  it. 
Shakespeare  lived  in  that  steady,  in¬ 
creasing  radiance  when  England  first 
awoke  to  feel  her  power  and  delight  in 
her  freedom.  Both  were  animated  by 
an  awakening  national  life,  both  sung 
the  glories  of  their  country.  But  how 
strikingly  the  resemblance  brings  out  the 
difference  !  We  may  take  Henry  V.  as 
a  sort  of  symbol  of  Shakespeare’s  pride 
in  England  ;  the  hero  king  shines  forth 
as  a  type  of  all  that  should  gather  up 
the  loyalty,  the  patriotism  of  a  subject 
of  Elizabeth  ;  his  portrait  is  painted  in 
Shakespeare’s  richest  hues,  and  set  in 
his  clearest  light.  The  whole  play  is 
full  of  a  glowing  |>ride  in  England,  and 
defiance  to  her  enemies,  and  this  feeling 
finds  its  focus  in  the  conqueror  of  Agin- 
court  ;  the  glory  of  England  is  summed 
up  in  the  glory  of  an  Englishman.  But, 
when  we  turn  to  the  play  in  ^hich  the 
like  sense  of  a  nation’s  triumph  bursts 
forth  in  the  verse  of  .ACschylus — like, 
but  infinitely  greater,  for  even  the  new 
sense  of  freedom,  when  the  black  thun¬ 
dercloud  of  the  Armada  rolled  away, 
must  have  been  feeble  in.  comparison 
with  the  raptures  that  succeeded  Salamis 
— when  we  turn  to  the  play  in  which 
that  rapture  of  relief  is  commemorated, 
we  remark  with  surprise,  that  while  it  is 
filled  with  the  names  of  Persians,  real 
or  invented,  .^schylus  has  studiously 
avoided  the  name  of  a  single  Greek. 
That  concrete  embodiment  of  national 
pride,  which  was  indispensable  to  the 
Englishman,  was  abhorrent  to  the 
Athenian.  He  -is  absorbed  by  a  relig¬ 
ious  sense  of  the  invisible  bond  which 
made  his  people  one,  of  the  Divine 
power  which  had  fought  on  their  side. 
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“  Who  is  their  shepherd  and  their  mas¬ 
ter  ?*  who  leads  them  to  the  fight  ?” 
asks  the  mother  of  Xerxes,  and  we  can 
imagine  what  an  overpowering  thrill  of 
emotion  went  thfough  the  crowd  of  spec¬ 
tators  as  they  heard  the  answer  given  by 
the  humbled  foes  of  Greece,  “  They  ate 
subjects  of  no  man."  Loyalty  was  a 
feeling  which  would  have  roused  noth¬ 
ing  but  dread  in  an  Athenian.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  reverence  was  the  city,  the  invisi¬ 
ble  would  endure  no  rivalry  on  the  part 
of  the  visible.  .^T'schylus  was  recount¬ 
ing  the  events  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
part  :  and  doubtless  the  honor  of  the 
warrior  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 
honor  of  the  poet.  Yet  all  the  more  he 
felt  that  the  interest  of  the  drama  of 
the  deliverance  of  Greece  must  centre  in 
a  throne  filled  by  no  visible  form.  Shake¬ 
speare  makes  the  most  of  Henry  V.  ; 
.^Ischylus  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
the  very  existence  of  Miltiades  or  The- 
mistocles. 

The  different  ideals  which  come  out 
in  these  two  national  dramas  are  visible 
whenever  we  contrast  the  life  of  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  world.  In  some 
sense  we  are  forced  to  realize  this  differ¬ 
ence  whenever  we  look  backwards.  We 
see  not  merely  that  the  Greek  was  a 
'different  kind  of  being  from  the  English¬ 
man,  but  that  he  was  trying  to  be  some¬ 
thing  different.  The  ideal  state  of  the 
wisest  Greek  would  have  revolted  the 
practical  moral  standard  of  the  least 
virtuous  Englishman.  Men  are  sepa¬ 
rated,  not  by  their  ideal  of  what  is  good, 
but  by  their  ideal  of  what  is  best  ;  for 
by  the  correlation  of  moral  force  the 
w'hole  of  life  is  altered  when  we  alter  its 
hierarchy  of  reverence.  It  is  of  no  avail 
that  two  men  should  agree  that  indi¬ 
vidual  life  is  sacred,  and  that  member¬ 
ship  in  a  State  is  sacred,  if  they  differ  as 
to  which  is  to  come  first.  From  the 
ancient  point  of  view  goodness  was  in¬ 
visible  in  the  individual,  the  group  was 
the  smallest  organism  in  which  it  could 
be  discerned.  Hence  all  that  belonged 
to  individual  relation  was  comparatively 
uninteresting.  The  one  strong  emotion 
which  forms  almost  the  theme  of  modern 
art,  which  every  one  thinks  he  can  draw 
from  imagination  and  most  people  have 
'known  by  experience,  had  a  subordinate 
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place  on  the  Athenian  stage.  The  love 
of  man  for  woman,  so  far  as  it  ever  ap¬ 
pears  there,  is  something  quite  second¬ 
ary,  something  more  or  less  to  be  kept 
out  of  sight.  In  the  guilty  love  of 
Clytemnestra  for  ./^^isthus  there  is  in¬ 
deed  something  pathetic  and  tender,  but 
it  is  hardly  allowed  to  appear  at  all  ;  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  she  hates  her  hus¬ 
band  much  more  than  that  she  loves  her 
paramour  ;  the  sense  of  destiny  is  a  much 
stronger  element  in  the  murder  than  the 
sense  of  choice.  In  the  classical  ideal 
man's  love  for  woman  is  almost  nothing. 
In  the  chivalric  idea  it  is  almost  every¬ 
thing.  In  Hamlet  we  see  the  chivalric 
ideal  stamped  by  the  individuality  of  a 
great  original  genius.  Hamlet  thinks, 
on  the  tomb  of  the  drowned  Ophelia, 
that  he  loved  her  more  than  twenty 
thousand  brothers.  Ah,  how  like  human 
nature  !  We  seemed  to  have  loved  so 
passionately  when  we  have  lost.  We  do 
so  love  what  is  gone  out  of  reach.  W'hile 
Ophelia  was  living,  to  be  chilled  or 
warmed  by  Hamlet's  love,  he  took  very 
little  thought  of  her.  Other  feelings 
were  not  stronger  than  his  love  of  her, 
perhaps,  but  quite  as  strong,  and  there 
were  many  of  them.  What  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  lies  in 
that  combination  of  the  cool  lover  and 
the  passionate  mourner  !  We  know  no 
other  delineation  of  man’s  love  that  can 
be  put  by  its  side.  An  inferior  artist 
would  have  painted  so  slight  a  love  as 
Hamlet's  for  Ophelia  only  in  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  slight  character.  Shakespeare 
knew  that  a  love  may  be  indestructible, 
and  rooted  in  a  deep  nature,  and  yet  in 
itself  may  be  a  small  thing  ;  for  he  knew 
the  heart  of  man.  We  fancy  that  those 
words  are  the  mere  equivalent  of  the 
statement  that  he  was  a  great  poet.  But 
we  are  now  comparing  Shakespeare  with 
a  poet  as  great  as  he  was,  and  surely 
more  original,  who  did  not  know  the 
heart  of  man,  and  did  not  care  to  know 
it.  He  was  not  studying  the  springs  of 
individual  character.  He  cared  only 
for  (hat  which  was  universal. 

What  .^schylus  was  studying  was  not 
the  heart  of  man,  but  the  mind  of  God. 
What  is  the  Power  that  rules  the  world  ? 
What  is  the  law  by  which  He  rules  it  ? 
How  may  man  approach  Him  ?  These 
were  the  problems  that  filled  the  mind 
of  the  poet.  Whatever  were  those  les- 
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sons  which  he  learnt  at  Eleusis  of  the 
hopes  of  immortality,  we  may  see  that 
they  had  deeply  impressed  him,  that  in 
imagination  he  was  constantly  piercing 
the  dread  barrier  of  the  tomb.  What¬ 
ever  deeply  interest|fd  him  must  be  super¬ 
natural.  And  the  ordinary  course  of 
history,  in  his  day,  may  almost  be  called 
supernatural.  He  had  fought  at  Mara¬ 
thon.  He  had  seen  the  whole  might  of 
Asia  shattered  on  the  rock  of  Greek 
freedom,  fie  had  seen  his  country  de¬ 
fended  from  arrogant  power  as  by  a 
miracle.  Hence  in  his  desire  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  law  by  which  the  world  was 
ruled,  and  which  he  knew  as  destiny, 
there  was  a  profound  faith  in  ultimate 
righteousness,  though  the  faith  was  not 
wholly  dominant,  and  much  that  was 
there  also  was  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
Mjsteries  give  the  key-note  to  his  music  ; 
we  compare  him  with  Shakespeare  to 
discover  difference,  for  resemblance  we 
must  turn  to  Dante.  He  saw  that  qual¬ 
ity  in  sin  which  to  the  imagination  of 
Dante  created  an  endless  hell,  as  an  in¬ 
heritance  of  guilt  ;  or  from  another  point 
of  view,  as  the  passing  over  of  guilt  to 
fate.  Surely  in  this  vision  he  is  not  less 
true  to  reality  than  Shakespeare  is. 
Who  does  not  know  how  the  errors  of 
life  hover  to  the  eyes  of  memory  in  some 
dim  region  between  sin  and  calamity, 
and  change  with  the  parallax  of  life’s 
movement  from  the  one  position  to  the 
other  ?  We  never  seem  to  have  begun 
at  the  beginning  ’  Always  there  was  a 
past  that  domineered  over  our  present  ! 
And  then,  at  last,  we  feel  that  our  life  is 
moulded  by  the  lives  that  have  gone  be- 
foie,  and  thus  that  the  seeming  separate¬ 
ness  of  life  is  in  part  delusive.  This 
idea  seems  to  have  haunted  the  Greek 
mind  with  a  recurrent  insistence  of  per¬ 
plexity.  When  the  object  of  attention 
changed  from  the  group  to  the  individual, 
that  which  lies  at  the  very  core  of  the 
individual  life — the  will — came  into  a 
new  distinctness.  A  new  interest  in 
human  character  is  a  new  belitf  in  human 
will,  and  we  recover  the  old  point  of 
view  only  with  a  certain  effort.  We  im¬ 
agine  that  will  is  denied  where  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  conceived.  Till  each  man  became  a 
whole  in  himself  Will  was  only  dimly 
conceived  as  a  moving  force  in  human 
affairs  ;  that  law  of  moral  evolution 
which  they  knew  as  Fate  was  a  much 


more  distinct  element  in  human  experi¬ 
ence.  Hence  Guilt  was  something  dif¬ 
ferent  to  them  and  to  us,  and  through¬ 
out  all  their  grandest  poetry  they  seem 
always  seeking  to  answer  the  problem  of 
what  it  really  meant.  Orestes  is  vindi¬ 
cated  by  .\pollo,  but  the  Furies  have 
much  to  say  for  themselves.  We  do  not 
feel  that  the  last  word  rests  either  with 
the  God  of  Day  or  the  Daughteis  of 
Night.  The  Goddess  of  Wisdom  har¬ 
monizes  both  views.  But  though  there 
is  balance  here,  there  is  no  variety.  The 
drama,  and  all  his  dramas,  is  full  of  a 
sombre,  awful  monotony.  Divine  Law 
leaves  no  room  for  human  character. 

'I’nin  to  the  other  side  of  the  contrast 
and  mark  the  change.  What  a  won¬ 
drous  gallery  of  rainbow-hued  variety 
rises  up  before  the  mind’s  eye  at  the 
name  of  Shakespeare.  When  we  make 
his  name  into  an  epithet  we  give  a  pict¬ 
uresque  synonym  for  various.  No  one 
type  of  character,  feeling,  or  belief  oc¬ 
curs  as  Shakespearian ;  the  word  sug¬ 
gests  what  is  vivid  and  many-sided,  and 
nothing  else.  This  efflorescence  of  a 
wealth  of  various  beauty  for  all  the  ages 
chronicles  the  first  awakening  of  modern 
Europe  to  the  sanctities,  the  interests, 
the  ideals  of  individual  life.  It  is  an 
expression,  on  the  field  of  art,  of  the 
spirit  which  on  the  field  of  theology  gave 
us  the  Reformation,  setting  the  human 
spirit  face  to  face  with  the  Divine,  and 
bidding  it  trust  to  no  intervening  entity 
— no  external  citizenship  in  the  City  of 
God — but  as  the  sole  creature  alone  with 
the  Creator  learn  what  mystic  channels 
are  opened  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite  within  the  “  abysmal  depths  of 
Personality.”  It  would  not  appear  that 
Shakespeare  had  any  special  sympathy 
with  the  Reformation,  it  would  even 
seem  that  so  far  as  any  religion  had  a 
hold  upon  his  mind  it  was  that  of  the 
ancient  Church.  At  least,  he,  address¬ 
ing  the  England  of  Elizabeth,  the  Eng¬ 
land  which  was  ready  to  fight  against  all 
that  was  involved,  for  the  men  of  that 
time,  in  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  makes 
a  spirit  from  bey  ond  the  grave  announce 
that  he  is 

“  Duomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day,  condemned  to  fast  in  fires 
Tilfthe  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.'  ’ 

But  however  little  of  a  Protestant  was 
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Shakespeare  the  poet,  his  was  the  artistic 
expression  of  the  same  spirit  that  made 
I’lotestantism.  The  City  had  passed 
away,  and  for  a  thousand  years  the 
Church  had  taken  her  place.  Now  the 
Church,  too,  was  called  upon  to  yield, 
and  the  home  was  lighted  up  with  a  new 
life.  Mjn  was  interesting  nut  only  as  a 
member  of  the  State,  called  upon  to 
serve  her  with  his  life  or  his  counsels  ; 
not  only  as  a  son  of  the  Church,  called 
upon  to  partake  in  her  rites  and  submit 
to  her  decisions,  but  as  a  son,  a  father, 
a  lover,  a  husband — as  a  man.  As  a 
learned  bishop  was  describing  the  earth 
as  a  new  star  ;  as  men  were  learning  to 
regard  this  dark  centre  of  the  universe 
as  a  radiant  wanderer  in  the  heavens,  so 
human  life  was  clothing  itself  in  a  new 
brightness,  and  taking  its  place  in  that 
clear,  open  realm  of  Nature  to  the  study 
of  which  the  intellectual  world  was 
awakening  with  a  passionate  activity. 
And  the  expression  of  this  truly  named 
Renaissance,  in  the  world  cf  Art,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  name  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 

If  Shakespeare  be  the  best  represen¬ 
tative  of  this  new’  spirit,  Hamlet  may  be 
taken  as  its  best  specimen  among  his 
wotks.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  various 
of  Shaker peare’s  plays.  A  little  bio¬ 
graphical  incident  gives  us  a  double 
reason  for  claiming  it  as  the  most 
Shakespearian  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
Shakespeare’s  only  son  was  named  Ham¬ 
let  (or  Hamnet— only  a  varied  form  of 
the  same  name).  Nine  years  he  experi¬ 
enced  the  wonderful  fortune  of  having 
for  a  parent  one  who,  if  his  works  ex¬ 
press  his  nature,  must  have  been  the 
most  sympathetic  of  mankind,  and  then 
he  went  elsewhere  and  left,  perhaps,  a 
teriible  spasm  of  longing  in  the  heart  of 
the  poet  forever  associated  with  a  play 
consemated  to  the  love  of  a  lost  father. 
This  surely  is  the  dormant  feeling  in 
the  |)lay.  Hamlet  is  much  besides — the 
fiicnd  of  Horatio,  the  lover  of  Ophelia, 
the  patron  of  the  theatre,  the  heir  ex¬ 
pectant  of  the  kingdom.  Something 
individual,  something  characteristic, 
comes  out  in  all  these  characters.  But 
he  is  above  all  a  son.  What  a  profound 
filial  tribute  is  there  in  his  correction  of 
the  couitly  eulogy  of  Horatio  ;  “  He  was 
a  goodly  ktng.”  “  He  was  a  man." 
We  fancy  a  double  emphasis  there. 
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“  He  was  a  man,  what  matter  whether 
he  dwelt  in  a  palace  or  a  cottage  ?” 
“  He  was  a  man,  unlike  me  his  wretched 
irresolute  son.”  The  self- scorn  marks, 
perhaps,  the  furthest  point  of  Shake¬ 
speare  from  yKschyliis.  The  elder  self 
is  too  simple,  too  small  to  leave  any 
space  for  any  conflict  of  opposing  prin¬ 
ciples.  Between  the  two  poets  Self  has 
taken  a  development  which  makes  room 
for  a  dualism  within,  such  as  was  un¬ 
dreamt  of  in  the  ancient  world.  There 
is  none  of  that  swerving — none  of  that 
sudden  glimpse  of  the  self  from  some 
mysterious  point  that  seems  at  once  be¬ 
yond  and  within  it,  of  which  we  have 
some  examples  from  every  modern  writer 
who  paints  the  heart,  and  so  many  in 
Shakespeare.  Here  the  moral  attitudes 
are  entirely  monotonous.  The  .^.schy- 
lean  version  of  the  theme  of  Hamlet  un¬ 
folds  the  problem  of  inherited  guilt,  and 
never  turns  aside  to  maik  a  single  trait 
of  individual  character.  There  is  a 
certain  grandeur  in  Clytemnestra  and 
weakness  in  ..-Bgisthus,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  Orestes  bears  the  mark  of  any 
quality  whatever,  good  or  bad.  There 
seems  a  sort  of  curious  carelessness  in 
all  that  relates  to  him,  except  so  far  as 
he  is  the  engine  of  Heaven’s  wrath  to 
the  guilty  queen.  Ibr  instance,  how 
impatient  must  the  poet  have  been  of  all 
that  paints  individuality  when  he  lights 
upon  the  trivial  and  impossible  test  by 
which  Electra  assures  herself  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  her  brother  after  his  long  ban¬ 
ishment.  She  sees  a  footprint  near  the 
altar,  she  puts  her  own  foot  into  it,  and 
discovering  that  the  maik  just  fits  her, 
she  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
brother  is  near.  So  her  foot  must  have 
bten  just  the  size  of  a  full-grown  man’s, 
for  the  deeds  of  Orestes  attest  that  he 
could  not  have  been  less  than  full-grown. 
The  incident,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the 
work  of  a  more  caieless  imaginatii  n  than 
that  which  describes  two  duellists  ex¬ 
changing  their  weapons  unawares.  No, 
but  the  carelessness  of  Shakespeare  is 
the  mere  indifference  to  a  particular 
kind  of  probability  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  human  relations,  and  the 
carelessness  of  .iDschylus  is  a  want  of 
interest  in  human  relations.  No  one 
who  realized  the  anxiety  of  a  sister  to 
know  that  a  long-lost  brother  was  near 
could  imagine  her  drawing  any  inferences 
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from  the  probability  that  their  feet  should 
be  the  same  size.*  But  the  meeting  of 
the  brother  and  sister  demanded  a  kind 
of  attention  which  the  poet  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply.  It  is  not  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  Orestes,  of  v€!gisthus,  of  Aga¬ 
memnon  which  interested  him ;  his 
creations,  if  they  are  to  be  impressive, 
must  be  colossal.  All  the  swaying  of 
various  impulse  that  occupies  the  play 
of  “  Hamlet  is  by  him  condensed  into 
a  few  lines  where  Orestes  tells  how  the 
oracles  of  Apollo  have  denounced  the 
most  awful  curses  against  him  if  he  leave 
his  father’s  death  unavenged,  and  again 
in  the  one  line  where,  for  a  moment 
shaken  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother, 
he  asks  Pylades  if  he  shall 

“Through  filial  reverence  spare  a  mother’s 
life.”t 

This  ideal  conflict,  which  we  know  on 
the  page  of  Shakespeare  in  association 
with  all  that  is  most  human,  most  vividly 
imbued  with  personal  idiosnycrasy,  is 
set  forth,  in  the  Greek  drama,  in  its 
purely  abstract  form.  It  appears  not  as 
a  double  consciousness,  but  as  a  chang¬ 
ing  Deity.  The  Furies  absorb  all  in¬ 
terest  to  themselves  ;  they  are  the  em¬ 
bodied  conscience,  but  also  they  might 
seem,  from  some  points  of  view,  the 
Greek  equivalent  to  Satan.  They  are 
“daughters  of  night,”  they  enter  into 
conflict  with  the  god  of  day,  who  shel¬ 
ters  from  them  the  object  of  their  pur¬ 
suit,  banishes  them  from  his  temple  with 
fierce  invective,  and  forces  them  to  sur¬ 
render  their  victim  to  his  protection. 
We  are  reminded  of  Satan  by  them  more 
than  by  any  other  representation  known 
to  classic  thought — sometimes  even  of 
the  vulgar  Satan  with  horns  and  hoofs, 
of  Mephistopheles  clamorous  for  his 
prey,  for  they  inspire  horror  by  thetr 
mere  aspect,  and  their  haunting  presence 
is  the  worst  torment  they  can  indict  on 
their  victim.  And  then,  again,  even  in 
their  more  spiritual  aspect,  they  take 
the  same  place  as  Satan,  when  he  ap¬ 
pears  among  the  sons  of  God  to  bear 
witness  against  Job,  or  when  he  revealed 

*  The  device  impressed  even  the  contempo¬ 
raries  of  ..Elschylus  as  somewhat  absurd,  and 
Euripides  wrote  one  scene  as  an  elaborate  cari> 
xature  of  it  (“  Electra,"  511-540).  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  as  almost  the  only  specimen  of  parody  in 
Greek  art. 

f  “  Lumenides,"  899. 


himself  to  the  Saviour  as  seeking  to  have 
Peter,  that  he  might  sift  him  as  wheat. 
But  we  know  these  goddesses  as  the 
Furies  and  the  Gracious  Ones  ;  and  it 
is  surely  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
latter  expression  is  a  mere  euphemism, 
as  we  call  a  person  “  well-meaning  ” 
whom  we  find  intolerable,  or  as  they 
called  the  Black  Sea  “  the  hospitable.” 
One  felt  at  Cambridge  that  if  such  a 
thing  had  been  possible,  and  not  too 
suggestive  of  Harlequin  or  Pantaloon, 
there  should  have  been  some  sort  of 
transformation  in  the  scene  in  which 
they  become  reconciled  to  the  Goddess 
of  Wisdom — that  some  hideous  mask 
should  have  been  laid  aside,  something 
that  expressed  a  total  change  of  aspect, 
and  recalled  the  lines. 

“  Stern  Lawgiver ! 

Yet  thou  dost  bear  the  Godhead's  most  benig¬ 
nant  grace.”  ^ 

The  Goddess  of  Wisdom  appeases  the 
pitiless  beings,  she  even  induces  them 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  city  which 
has  dared  to  shelter  from  them  their 
victim.  The  daughters  of  night  are  to 
have  a  place  in  the  elect  city,  the  night¬ 
ingales  are  to  fill  their  grove  with  music, 
and  though  here  the  passer-by  may  not 
set  foot  without  impiety,*  yet  no  Greek 
landscape  is  associated  with  images  more 
remote  from  horror,  nor  is  any  Greek 
poetry  fuller  of  solemn  beauty  than  her 
vindication  of  the  claim  to  reverence  of 
that  severe  influence  which  to  the  bright 
Sun-god  is  visible  only  as  hopeless  re- 
inoise.  The  city  which  makes  no  room 
for  this  influence,  which  pays  no  homage 
to  a  righteous  severity,  misses,  she  de- 
,  dares,  half  of  that  which  makes  life 
blessed.  To  the  light  and  lively  Greek 
the  sense  of  sin  was  almost  as  repugnant 
as  sin  itself,  the  two  were  often  con¬ 
fused  ;  Apollo,  in  face  of  the  Furies, 
seems  to  express  the  spirit  of  ait  in  face 
ot  the  spirit  of  holiness — the  bright, 
pleasure-loving  genius  denouncing  the 
stern  voice  that  does  but  give  expression 
to  the  conscience.  But  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom  shows  us  that  even  for  the 
Greek  this  was  not  the  ultimate  truth. 
She  gives  a  warning  to  all  time — per¬ 
haps  more  especially  for  our  times — 
when  she  bids  the  Athenians  remember,! 

*Sce  the  "  CEdipusaiColonos"  of  Sophocles. 

f  “  Eumenides,”  1005-1013,  Morshead's 
T  ranslation. 
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in  words  which  we  give,  as  they  recall  in 
their  rhythm  Wordsworth’s  welhknown 
lines  to  Duty,  and  which  in  their  feeling 
and  moral  truly  sum  up  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  drama — 

”  Yea,  even  from  these,  who,  grim  and  stern. 
Glared  anger  upon  you  of  old. 
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Oh  citizens,  ye  now  shall  earn  . 

A  recompense  right  manifold. 

Deck  them  aright,  extol  them  high. 

Be  loyal  to  their  loyalty  ; 

And  ye  shall  make  your  town  and  land 
Sure,  propped  on  Justice’  saving  hand 
And  Fame’s  eternity.” 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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THE  FIRST  OF  THREE.  * 
BY  THOMAS  GORDON  HAKE. 

I. 

The  hour  that  stands  so  still,  then  starts 
As  sudden  as  the  lark  departs  ! 

That  hour  was  death-time,  and  could  stay 
To  mourn  by  Osman  on  its  way. 

To  leave — ere  to  blest  realms  it  stole — 
His  last-day  likeness  on  my  soul. 

So  slow  was  his  descent  to  death. 

It  'Still  seemed  sleep  without  the  breath. 
His  smile,  the  same  that  asked  my  kiss, 
Remained,  in  all  its  sweetness,  his. 
Prompting  his  words  to  me  again — 

My  loved  Physician  ! 

In  his  pain 

He  drew  me  near,  and,  as  we  met. 

Left  at  my  heart  this  Amulet. 

'Tis  mine  !  To  do  with  it  aright 
Can  I  depend  on  my  own  might  ? 

Death  owns  it  for  its  only  cure  ! 

Such  were  his  words,  and  they  are  sure — 
True  as  the  blood  for  mortals  shed. 
Whereby  the  graves  gave  up  their  dead. 
He  told  me  wonders  he  had  seen. 

That  many  say  could  not  have  been  ; 

But,  loved  by  Osman  to  his  end. 

Could  I  mistrust  so  dear  a  friend  ? 

Well  was  my  heart  assured  that  lies 
Had  never  passed  those  open  eyes  ! 

n.; 

.Alone  in  mind,  long  did  I  try 
To  solve  this  flitting  mystery 
That  now  upon  my  senses  lay. 

And  now  put  out  the  light  of  day. 

An  alchemist,  whose  taunt  and  sneer 
I  learned  in  former  days  to  fear, 

•  Was  my  strange  hope,  despite  the  thought 

That  he  set  holy  things  at  naught. 

Rare  was  the  art  that  he  possessed. 

And  he  might  put  all  doubt  to  rest. 

Such  was  his  depth,  where  others  saw 
A  wonder,  he  discerned  a  law  : 

Better  to  seek  his  aid  than  fret 
O’er  this  life-giving  Amulet. 

New  Seeiss.— Vol.  XLIII.,  No.  3  *6 
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That  alchemist  was  lame  and  sick  ; 

His  lamp  had  nigh  consumed  its  wick  : 
Pain  was  his  lot,  but  unperturbed 
His  own  free  thought  went  on  uncurbed. 
So  did  I  seek  him  face  to  face  : 

He  smelt  the  charm  with  tired  grimace, 
-\nd  cried,  “  The  odor  of  the  tomb. 

The  sweepings  of  some  catacomb  !" 

Then,  scarce  content,  with  ready  wit 
One  grain  he  took,  and  tasted  it. 

**  Blood  !*’  said  he  with  convulsive  start ; 
"  Blood  curdled  by  some  damnM  art  !’* 

I  quailed,  1  trembled  every  limb, 

And  yet  took  not  my  eyes  from  him. 
Though  in  a  seeming  guilt  I  stood. 

Like  one  whose  hand  had  shed  the  blood  ; 
And  when  he  saw  I  could  not  stir 
He  scowled  as  at  a  murderer  ! 

He  held  all  occult  things  in  scorn, 

Yet  now  surpassed  he  reason’s  bourn 
In  those  four  thrilling  lines  that  brought 
All  Osman  told  me  back  to  thought. 

Before  the  ending  of  the  day 
That  man  had  cast  his  crutch  away. 

What  saw  I  now  ?  A  giant  frame  ! 

Yet  spitefully  he  called  my  name. 

One  tone  in  laughter,  one  in  rage. 

As  though  he  fretted  on  the  stage. 

But  ever  must  the  l^me  and  halt 
Find  all  except  themselves  at  fault. 

So,  as  of  old,  resenting  good, 

Thus  spoke  he  in  his  mocking  mood  : 

“  Have  you  a  conscience  clad  in  mail  ? 
Yet  do  I  come  not  here  to  rail 
Against  the  blood  you  gave  ; 

The  blood  1  took  that  eased  my  pain 
To  raise  me  from  the  dead  again 
Or  speed  me  to  the  grave  ! 

You  watched  my  lips  as  they  partook 
That  blood  ;  your  limbs  in  terror  shook  ; 
And,  as  the  balance  swayed. 

You  thought,  will  now  his  misery  end 
Or  will  his  cure  my  power  extend 
That  almost  death  obeyed  ? 

What  have  you  mingled  in  the  blood 
I'hat  it  has  worked  this  wondrous  good 
And  loosed  my  tied'up  flesh  ? 

That  it  my  wounded  soul  hath  healed. 
And  this  new  sense  of  life  revealed 
As  though  ’twere  bom  afresh  ?” 

I  dared  not  then  control  my  awe  ; 

It  was  a  miracle  I  saw. 

When  my  breath  came,  I  only  said, 
Osman,  who  doeth  this,  is  dead  ; 

The  things  he  told  are  proved  in  you  ; 
Now  know  I  all  he  said  is  true  ! 

From  when  our  day  of  grace  had  birth 
Till  now,  he  lingered  on  the  earth. 
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Foredoomed,  as  all  in  one,  to  see 
The  course  of  its  new  destiny. 

With  me  his  dying  words  remain  ; 

Hear  them,  poor  scoffer,  for  your  lasting  gain  ! 

III. 

Be  the  words  few,  the  things  whereof  you  hear 
No  book  can  hold,  no  shelves  of  iron  bear  ! 

“  This  token,”  said  he,  ”  that  I  put  away 
Wear  on  your  breast,  dear  friend,  by  night  and  day, 
That  it  be  near  unto  another’s  heart 
To  whom  'twas  given  to  choose  the  better  part. 

Return  it  not,  although  aloud  I  cry  ! 

Without  this  aid  of  yours  I  cannot  die. 

My  days  are  of  the  cedar  that  uprears 
Its  mighty  boughs  into  a  thousand  years. 

So,  tenfold  are  the  pangs  that  bide  my  fall. 

Hold  back  the  token  when  on  you  I  call  ! 

If  in  my  trial  I  implore  a  grain 
Leave  me  to  die  ;  be  my  entreaty  vain  ! 

'Twould  not  alone  my  final  anguish  quell. 

But  death  itself,  that  I  so  crave,  repel. 

Cling  to  it ;  if  through  doubts  your  reason  drift 
Set  only  greater  store  upon  the  gift. 

And  now,  while  truths  about  your  heart  entwine. 

List  as  to  music  at  its  source  divine  ! 

”  I  was  that  Magian,  steeped  in  starry  lore. 

The  First  of  Three  the  Infant  to  adore 
Who  Death  surprised,  and,  dying,  overcame. 

Who  now  to  countless  nations  gives  His  name- 
The  First  of  Three  was  I,  whose  gaze  discerned 
His  star,  impelled  to  travel  where  it  burned  ; 

And,  oh  !  the  glorious  thought  !  these  ears  have  heard, 
When  it  was  new,  his  old,  familiar  Word. 

Long  had  I  tasked  this  beauteous  earth  to  yield 
Its  life  immortal  ;  vainly  I  appealed  : 

This  the  reluctant  ages  still  denied, 

Though  from  its  search  I  never  turned  aside. 

“  'Twas  at  this  time  a  kindred  youth  who  bore 
A  foremost  name  renowned  in  magic  lore. 

Joined  in  my  labor,  but  the  more  we  toiled, 

The  more  the  mighty  stars  our  efforts  foiled. 

We  knew  the  Saviour’s  teachings,  and  they  rushed 
Upon  us,  and  our  human  knowledge  crushed. 

We  saw  the  mockers  mute,  the  skeptic  scared, 

And  then  our  hearts  we  to  each  other  bared  : 

Alike  we  deemed  all  earthly  knowledge  frail, 

And  followed,  awe-struck,  in  the  holy  trail. 

”  At  length  the  day  but  little  dreamed  of  dawned. 
They  who  knew  best  seemed,  like  ourselves,  unwarned. 
That  evening  came  ;  amid  the  eager  crowd. 

My  friend,  above  the  voices,  cried  aloud. 

Rescue  the  Saviour  !  when  a  soldier  near 
Struck  him  to  earth  and  pierced  him  with  a  spear. 

I  buried  him  within  my  homely  ground. 

His  little  world,  henceforth,  that  bitter  mound. 

Where  at  the  midnight  hour  I  lay  in  tears 
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That  shed  reproaches  on  the  barren  years. 

As  my  hand  plucked  a  cypress-spray  to  make 
The  swardless  earth  look  green  for  his  dear  sake, 

I  heard  a  voice  that  as  in  whispers  said, 

'*  Osman  !  the  graves  are  giving  up  their  dead  !” 

My  flesh  was  stiffened  ;  bold  in  my  surprise 
I'looked  and  gazed  into  those  loving  eyes. 

I  saw  that  face  again  in  its  own  light. 

That  shone  on  me  as  never  shines  the  night. 

“  Fear  not,”  he  said  ;  ”  the  many  who  arise 
At  this  great  hour  whilst  Christ  entomb^  lies. 

Walk  only  in  their  sleep,  though  sent  to  spread 
Glad  tidings  to  the  living  from  the  dead. 

It  is  my  voice  alone  ;  I  must  not  feel 
The  holy  message  that  my  lips  reveal. 

Not  yet  awhile  shall  you  the  earth  depart : 

I  bear  the  life-elixir  in  my  heart 

Changed  through  the  blo^  that  trickled  down  his  side 
Who  in  your  stead  within  this  day  hath  died  !” 

He  pointed  to  his  breast ! 

**  Through  depths  of  awe 
I  shuddered, — there  the  bleeding  heart  I  saw. 

I  cried  in  choking  words,  *  No  longer  stay  ! 

Must  I  for  this  my  more  than  brother  slay  ? 

Must  I  for  this  return  you  to  the  grave. 

Robbed  of  your  life  afresh,  myself  to  save  ? 

Better  to  leave  my  spirit  unrenewed 

Than  lift  this  hand  to  take  a  brother’s  blood  !  ’ 

He  slowly  said,  ‘  I  know  not  mortal  pain  : 

Its  pangs  can  never  pierce  this  heart  again.’ 

As  so  he  spoke,  the  precious  blood  he  drew. 

One  drop  whereof  gives  life  to  all  anew.” 

— Merry  England. 


MY  FIRST  IMPRISONMENT. 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 


Sentence  was  pronounced,  a  buzz  of 
eager  conversation  filled  the  crowded 
court.  Friends  were  passing  round  the 
dock,  where  we  had. spent  so  many  ex¬ 
citing  days,  to  say  good-bye.  All  was 
movement,  a  feverish  murmur  of  many 
voices.  The  long  tension  had  given 
way,  last  words  were  being  hurriedly  ex¬ 
changed — ”  Good-bye,  good-bye,  God 
bless  you  !”  ”  I’d  rather  be  in  your 

place  than  in  that  of  your  judge  ” — it 
was  Mr.  Waugh  who  said  that,  although 
I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  from  other 
voices  rising  from  below.  ‘‘  Once  more, 
good-bye.”  And  waving  my  hand  to. 
the  excited  throng  I  descended  the  steps, 
with  a  confused  vision  of  horse-hair  wigs, 
eager  faces,  and  a  patch  of  scarlet  still 
lingering  on  my  retina.  Down  we  went. 


Jacques  and  I — Rebecca  and  Mme. 
Mourez  had  preceded  us — and  we  were 
prisoners.  We  had  been  below  for  a 
few  minutes  every  day  of  the  trial,  but 
now  we  went  further  afield.  Newgate 
is  a  deserted  gaol.  The  long  corridors, 
like  combs  of  empty  cells,  stand  silent 
as  the  grave.  As  we  were  marched  down 
passages  and  through  one  iron  gate  after 
another,  I  experienced  my  first  feel  of  a 
gaol.  Those  who  have  not  been  in  prison 
will  understand  it  when  they  in  their 
turn  receive  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
It  is  a  feel  of  stone  and  iron,  hard  and 
cold,  and,  as  in  Newgate  where  the 
prison  is  empty,  there  is  added  the  chill 
and  silence  of  the  grave.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  you  is  the  number  of  iron 
gates  that  are  to  be  locked  and  unlocked. 
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and  the  word  turnkey  seems  real  to  you. 
Overhead  the  tiers  of  cells,  with  their 
iron  balustrades  and  iron  stairs,  rose 
story  after  story.  It  was  as  if  you  were 
walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold  of 
some  great  petrified  ship,  looking  up  at 
the  deserted  decks.  What  a  sepulchre 
of  hopes  it  once  was,  and  how  many 
ghosts  of  the  unhallowed  dead  must  walk 
these  aisles  and  corridors,  where  rings 
now  but  the  echo  of  the  clank  of  the  iron 
gate,  the  spring  of  the  lock  as  the  warder 
passes  his  prisoners  along  the  via  dolorosa 
that  leads  to  the  condemned  cells.  When 
we  reached  these  grim  chambers  we 
turned  to  the  left  and  entered  the  ward¬ 
er's  ofhce.  It  was  bright  and  cheerful, 
and  the  fire  glowed  from  the  grate  like 
a  live  thing,  after  the  deadly,  chilly  mirk 
of  the  prison.  There  we  sat  and  waited, 
and  as  the  minutes  passed,  and  we  waited 
and  waited,  some  faint  sense  of  the 
change  came  over  me.  At  last,  after 
years  of  incessant  stress  and  strain,  and 
after  six  months  in  which  every  hour  had 
to  get  through  the  work  of  two,  I  had 
come  to  a  place  where  time  was  a  drug 
in  the  market — where  time  was  to  hang 
heavy  on  my  hands,  where,  after  being 
long  bankrupt  in  minutes,  I  was  to  be  a 
millionaire  of  hours.  It  was  a  sudden 
transition  from  the  busy,  crowded  stir¬ 
ring  excitement  of  an  existence  excep¬ 
tionally  full  of  life  and  interest  to  the 
dull  monotony  of  a  gaol.  Suddenly  I 
was  summoned  out.  Our  manager  had 
got  an  order  to  see  me,  and  I  was 
marched  back  through  the  unending 
passages  to  a  small  room,  where  the  in¬ 
terview  was  permitted.  He  told  me  that 
the  sentence  began  from  the  first  day  of 
the  trial,  and  that  consequently  I  should 
be  out  on  January  18,  and  Jacques  on 
November  18.  That  was  good  news  for 
Jacques.  As  for  me,  my  first  and  only 
thought  w'as  one  of  satisfaction  that  after 
all  my  presentiment  had  been  correct. 
From  the  day  that  Rebecca  was  in  the 
witness-box  I  had  declared  positively 
that  I  was  certain  to  go  to  gaol  for  two 
months.  Nearly  everybody  laughed  at 
me,  but  I  was  certain  I  was  right.  When 
I  was  sentenced  to  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  1  did  not  understand  it. 
Now,  however,  it  was  clear.  I  was  only 
to  be  in  prison  two  months  and  a  week. 
I  would  rather  have  had  my  presentiment 
verified  and  had  an  extra  month  than  to 
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have  it  falsified  for  a  month's  earlier  re¬ 
lease. 

My  visitor  left.  I  was  re-conducted 
to  the  warder’s  room.  At  last  the  prison 
van  was  ready.  We  were  ushered  out 
into  the  yard.  “  Look  there,”  said  the 
warder  to  Jacques ;  “  see  that  door, 
that  is  where  you  will  be  next  time  you 
come  here.”  ”  What  is  that  ?”  said 
Jacques.  ”  The  condemned  cell,”  said 
the  warder,  with  a  grim  laugh,  and  we 
marched  off  to  the  prison  van.  There 
we  met  poor  Rebecca,  who  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  Mme.  Mourez,  whose  indig¬ 
nation  on  being  removed  after  sentence 
was  almost  ungovernable.  We  climbed 
into  the  van — not  for  the  first  time.  We 
had  ridden  out  from  Bow  Street  in  it 
before,  but  then  all  the  compartments 
were  full  of  prisoners.  Now  we  were 
alone  locked  in  with  the  warders.  A 
lamp  at  one  end  shed  a  dim  light  down 
the  centre.  At  last  we  started.  As  we 
drove  through  the  prison  gates  we  heard 
the  hoarse  roar  of  the  crowd  which  had 
waited  to  give  us  a  parting  yell  of 
execration  as  we  left  the  scene  in  which 
for  so  many  days  we  had  been  the  cen¬ 
tral  figures.  It  was  a  poor  howl,  the 
crowd  apparently  being  small  ;  but  like 
Don  Silva  in  the  *’  Spanish  Gypsy,” 
when  Father  Isidor  was  hanged,  we 
Knew  the  shout 

For  wonted  exultation  of  the  crowd 

When  malefactors  die — or  saints,  or  heroes.  ’ 

It  was  the  last  sound  from  the  outside 
world  which  we  heard — a  curious  contrast 
to  the  cheering  crowd  which  little  more 
than  two  months  before  had  followed 
us  from  Hyde  Park  to  Northumberland 
Street.  After  ten  minutes’  drive  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  Coldbath-in-the-Fields.  Jacques 
and  I  alighted,  and  the  van  drove  on  to 
Millbank — the  woman’s  prison,  where 
Rebecca  and  Mme.  Mourez  are  still 
awaiting  the  expiry  of  their  sentences  ; 
Rebecca  in  good  spirits,  taking  all  things 
patiently,  knowing,  as  she  says,  that  she 
deserves  the  punishment  for  the  many 
bad  deeds  she  had  done  in  her  life,  al¬ 
though  it  is  rather  odd  it  should  be  given 
her  the  only  time  she  ever  tried  to  do 
anything  good.  Mme.  Mourez,  they 
say,  is  dangerously  ill  of  erysipelas  in 
the  hospital  at  Millbank. 

Jacques  and  I  were  made  to  stand  in 
line,  and  then  marched  off  through  echo¬ 
ing  corridors  and  the  usual  endless  series 
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of  grated  gates  to  the  reception-room, 
where  some  dozen  or  more  fellow-pris¬ 
oners  were  already  assembled  waiting  till 
the  dregs  had  drained  into  this  human 
cesspool  from  all  the  contributory  police- 
stations.  We  were  seated  on  forms 
fronting  an  officer,  who  entered  our 
names,  emptied  our  pockets,  labelled  us, 
and  sent  us  across  the  room  to  select 
caps  and  shoes.  The  night  was  raw  and 
cold.  There  was  a  glorious  fire  close  to 
the  officer,  but  so  far  from  us  as  to  make 
us  only  colder  for  its  sight.  The  officer 
was  smart,  somewhat  rough,  although  not 
with  me  ;  but  as  we  sat  waiting  an  hour 
in  the  great  empty  room  with  our  fellow- 
criminals  he  became  drowsy,  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  regulations,  the  criminal  crew 
began  to  exchange  notes.  A  wild-look¬ 
ing  larrikin  whispered  to  me,  “  Do  you 
know  how  much  them  wot  was  in  the 
Armstrong  case  has  got  ?”  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  my  sentence, 
and  explaining  that  we  were  **  them  wot 
was  in  it,”  and  noting  the  sensation  that 
followed-  “  You’ve  got  off  cheap,”  said 
my  left-hand  neighbor.  Then  came  in 
a  broken-down  old  gentleman  who  had 
evidently  seen  better  days.  He  had 
been  drinking,  and  smelt  it,  although  he 
was  sober  enough  to  walk  with  a  stick. 
When  his  pockets  were  searched  no 
fewer  than  nine  pocket-knives  were  dis¬ 
covered  hidden  in  about  as  manyjdifferent 
pockets.  The  unearthing  of  each  fresh 
pocket-knife  produced  a  titter  of  merri¬ 
ment.  ”  Now,  old  Dicky  Nine  Knives,” 
said  the  officer,  ”  what  is  your  name  ?” 
And  the  poor  dilapidated,  red-nosed 

creature  said  his  name  was  Mr. - , 

Journalist !  Poor  fellow,  his  journalistic 
days  had  been  over  some  time.  ”  Cos¬ 
termongers,”  a  prisoner  in  Clerkenwell 
once  remarked,  ”  when  times  are  bad, 
turn  journalists  ” — a  fact  which  explains 
many  things.  Most  of  the  prisoners 
were  drunk.  Several  might  have  avoided 
imprisonment  by  paying  a  few  shillings’ 
fine  ;  but  when  you  have  not  got  a  six¬ 
pence  a  few  shillings’  fine  is  as  hopeless 
as  a  king’s  ransom.  Prisoners  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  select  their  own  hats  and  shoes 
out  of  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  all 
sizes.  Whether  the  ordinary  criminal 
head  is  abnormally  small,  or  whether  the 
persons  that  had  preceded  us  that  day 
were  abnormally  big-headed  men,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  found  nearly  dl  the 


hats  —  dun-yellow  glengarries  without 
buttons  or  tails — too  small  for  me.  At 
last,  after  trying  some  twenty  hats  which 
had  been  going  in  succession  round  the 
score  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  I  found 
one  which  was  luckily  split  open  a  little, 
so  that  by  wearing  it  with  the  back  to 
the  front,  I  could  get  a  tolerable  fit. 
The  shoes  were  another  difficulty.  They 
were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  patched. 
Some  of  them  were  monuments  of  care¬ 
ful  industry.  By  careful  selection  I  got 
two  misfellowed  ones  which  I  thought 
would  fit.  When  I  came  to  lace  them, 
however,  1  found  them  nip  my  feet  so 
badly  that,  after  trying  them  two  days, 
I  had  to  get  them  changed.  My  new 
pair  were  so  large  I  had  to  fill  them  up 
with  oakum  when  I  went  for  exercise, 
and  then  stumbled  along  as  best  I  could. 
When  we  had  all  been  entered  up,  we 
marched  in  single  file  downstairs  along 
passages  until  we  came  to  the  bath  and 
dressing-room.  Here  we  were  halted, 
and  sent  to  bath  in  detachments.  I 
squirmed  a  little  at  the  thought  of  the 
bath  from  the  description  of  the  Amateur 
Casual,  but  I  was  agreeably  surprised. 
The  bath  was  filled  fresh  for  each  pris¬ 
oner  ;  the  water  was  clean,  and  although 
it  might  have  been  pleasanter  if  a  little 
more  of  the  chill  had  been  taken  off,  for 
it  was  nearly  nine  at  night  in  mid-No¬ 
vember,  there  was  nothing  to  complain 
of.  Your  own  clothes  are  then  taken 
away,  and  a  prison  suit  given  you.  The 
suits  are  allotted  in  sizes.  Jacques,  being 
large  and  stout,  was  ill  to  fit,  and  his  toi¬ 
lette  took  him  a  long  time.  As  we  had 
come  in  with  drawers  and  flannels,  we 
were  allotted  underclothing — fairly  com¬ 
fortable,  although  the  drawers  are  short 
in  the  leg.  Braces  are  superfluities  of 
civilization.  So  are  cuffs,  collars,  and 
neckties.  The  prisoners’  complete  out¬ 
fit  is  as  follow^  : — Cap  and  shoes,  selected 
in  the  reception-room  ;  a  pair  of  worsted 
stockings,  even  more  monumental  speci¬ 
mens  of  industry  and  ingenuity  than  the 
boots — which  was  darn  and  which  was 
original  stocking  no  one  could  tell,  and 
in  the  darning  one  of  the  heels  had  some¬ 
how  managed  to  stray  half  down  the 
foot  towards  the  toe  ;  flannel  shirt  and 
drawers  ;  a  blue-striped  cotton  shirt ; 
trousers,  waistcoat,  coat,  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  stock.  The  stock  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  cloth,  which  buttons 
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round  the  neck  and  over  which  the  shirt 
collar  folds.  There  is  only  one  {>ocket 
in  the  suit,  into  which  the  large,  coarse 
pocket-handkerchief  is  thrust.  The 
trousers  are  held  in  situ  by  the  waist¬ 
band.  At  Coldbath  the  band  had  only 
one  buckle,  and  a  hole  pierced  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  If  I  might  make  a  suggestion 
to  benevolent  governors,  it  is  that  wher¬ 
ever  the  single-pronged  waistband  is 
used  they  will  pierce  mote  than  one  hole 
in  the  thong  of  the  buckle.  The  girth 
of  prisoners  differs  so  much  that  if  there 
were  three  holes  an  inch  apart  it  would 
conduce  much  both  to  comfort  and  seem¬ 
liness.  Where  there  is  only  one  hole, 
and  the  prisoner  is  slim,  he  has  continu¬ 
ally  to  be  hitching  up  his  breeches.  It 
is  a  small  reform,  and  it  could  easily  be 
carried  out.  At  Holloway  the  waistband 
has  the  ordinary  double  sharp-pronged 
buckle,  which  makes  its  own  holes,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  the  best.  But  some¬ 
body  no  doubt  is  wearing  my  old  breeches 
to-day,  and  although  they  were  of  a  most 
lovely  hue — a  fine  shade  of  rich  creamy- 
colored  yellow,  plentifully  bespattered 
with  the  broad  arrow — he  will,  if  he  be 
thin  and  of  an  impatient  disposition,  be 
often  tempted  to  swear  at  the  absence  of 
means  for  girthing  himself  up  tight. 
When  dressed  complete  a  small  pocket- 
comb  is  given  you  and  a  pair  of  leather 
bootlaces,  an  article  I  never  possessed 
since  I  gave  up  wearing  a  leather  boot¬ 
lace  as  a  watchguard.  When  the  last 
loiterer  had  finished  his  toilette  we 
tramped  back  10  the  reception-room, 
where,  after  a  time,  we  were  taken  off 
to  our  cells.  Before  we  went,  however, 
a  tin  looking  like  an  old  American  beef 
tin  with  something  like  paste  at  the 
bottom  of  it  and  a  small  loaf  of  hard 
whole-meal  brown  bread  were  handed  to 
each  of  us.  I  thought  of  the  waiter  at 
the  London  club  where  I  had  dined  the 
night  before,  and  valorously  put  the  tin 
to  my  lips,  following  the  example  of  my 
neighbors.  The  viscous  fluid  crawled 
slowly  down  the  tin  and  touched  my 
lips.  And  there  it  stopped.  Gruel  at 
the  best  is  an  abomination.  But  prison 
gruel  without  any  salt  is  about  as  savory 
a  beverage  as  the  contents  of  the  editorial 
paste-pot.  There  was  salt  in  my  cell,  I 
was  told,  and  carrying  our  skilly  and 
our  bread  in  our  hands,  we  were 
marched  off  to  the  reception  wing, 


where  we  were  to  sleep  that  night.  The 
w'arder  who  conducted  us  was  a  decent 
fellow.  “You  had  better  say  good¬ 
bye,”  said  he  ;  “  you  will  not  see  each 
other  again.”  In  this,  however,  he  was 
wrong.  We  went  to  the  doctor's  to¬ 
gether  next  morning  and  also  to  the 
governor. 

It  was  when  trudging  to  our  cells  that 
the  warder  told  us  that  the  distinction 
between  hard  labor  and  not  hard  labor 
prisoners  was  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  “  If  I  had  to  do  a  turn,” 
said  he,  “I  should  prefer  hard  labor, 
for  you  don't  do  any  more  work,  and 
you  do  get  a  bit  more  food.”  As  there 
are  very  few  of  the  judges  who  know 
this,  and  as  Lord  Justice  Lopes  in  par¬ 
ticular  seemed  to  imagine  that  by  sen¬ 
tencing  us  to  imprisonment  without  hard 
labor  he  was  giving  us  a  lighter  sentence 
than  he  awarded  to  Mme.  Mourez,  I 
will  quote  here  an  extract  from  Sir  E. 
Du  Cane’s  book  on  convict  prisons,  the 
contents  of  which  seem  to  be  unknown 
to  at  least  one  judge  on  the  bench  ; — 

(Extract  frona^Sir  E.  Du  Cane’s  Notes  on  Penal 
Servitude.) 

The  distinction  made  by  the  use  of  the  term 
”  imprisonment  ”  to  denote  sentences  of  two 
years  and  under,  and  penal  servitude  to  denote 
sentences  of  five  years  and  upwards,  no  longer 
has  any  significance,  now  that  they  are  both 
carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  it  is 
misleading,  for  both  classes  of  prisoners  are 
undergoing  "  imprisonment,”  and  are  equally 
in  a  condition  of  penal  servitude.  The  use  of 
the  term  ”  hard  labor”  in  imposing  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  imprisonment,  which  is  not  used  in 
passing  one  of  penal  servitude,  might  also  well 
be  omitted,  for  any  prisoner  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment  should  be  and  is  by  law  required  to 
labor  under  specified  conditions  suitable  to  his 
health  and  his  capacity  ;  and,  in  fact,  except 
the  specific  kind  of  labor  called  first-class  hard 
labor,  defined  in  the  Prisons  Act,  1865,  as 
crank,  treadwheel,  and  other  like  kind  of  labor, 
the  term  “hard”  has  no  particular  meaning, 
and  its  employment  in  the  sentence  makes  no 
practical  difference. 

Judges  ought  to  serve  experimentally  for 
a  short  tetm  all  the  varieties  of  sentences 
which  they  inflict.  At  present  they  are 
often  scandalously  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  penalties  which  they  deal  out  right 
and  left,  often  in  the  most  reckless  fash¬ 
ion.  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  I  have  sub¬ 
sequently  heard,  expressed  his  surprise 
that  a  sentence  of  “  simple  imprison¬ 
ment”  carried  with  it  all  the  penalties 
and  indignities  of  hard  labor,  minus  the 
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non-existent  crank  and  the  rarely  used 
treadmill.  He  is  not  the  only  judge  on 
the  bench  whose  general  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  criminal 
convict  prisoners  stands  sadly  in  need  of 
a  little  personal  investigation  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

Here  was  my  cell.  As  I  entered  it  my 
first  sensation  was  one  of  pleasant  satis¬ 
faction.  There  was  the  plank  bed.  I 
had  heard  so  much  about  it  from  Irish 
members,  and  had  so  often  alluded  to  it 
in  my  campaign  in  the  north,  that  it 
seemed  almost  like  an  old  acquaintance 
standing  up  there  against  the  wall.  The 
.gaoler  explained  the  whereabouts  of  the 
various  articles,  handed  me  the  bed¬ 
clothes  and  a  mattress  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  then  left  me  to  my  medita¬ 
tions.  The  cell  was  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected — that  is  to  say,  it  was  larger, 
loftier,  and  not  a  bad  kind  of  a  retreat, 
immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  hermit’s 
cells  I  had  seen  or  heard  of.  There 
was  a  jet  of  gas,  tiAned  off  and  on  by  a 
tap  outside  the  cells,  the  clean  scrubbed 
wooden  table  and  stool,  and  there  also 
was  the  wooden  salt  cellar.  Prison  salt 
cellars  are  of  wood,  and  there  is  no  stint¬ 
ing  of  quantity.  I  salted  my  skilly,  and 
broke  the  bread  into  it  to  soften  it,  fished 
it  out  with  my  wooden  spoon,  and  tried 
to  eat  a  piece  or  two.  I  unrolled  my 
bedclothes,  laid  my  plank  bed  down, 
stretched  the  mattress,  and  felt  thorough¬ 
ly  glad  to  be  alone  after  all  the  turmoil. 
Here  was  quiet  at  least.  After  a  little 
time  I  laid  down  and  slept.  I  woke 
once  or  twice  and  heard  the  chimes  of  a 
clock  in  some  distant  spire,  and  dozed 
again,  with  a  strange  kind  of  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  presence  of  an  immense 
multitude  of  friendly  faces  all  around 
me.  The  enthusiastic  audieilces  that  I 
had  addressed  in  the  north  were  visible 
as  you  see  things  in  a  camera  obscura, 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  and  I  heard 
the  din  and  ghostly  echoes  of  their  cheers 
in  the  otherwise  unbroken  silence  of  the 
prison.  At  a  quarter  to  six  the  bell  rang, 
and  every  one  was  on  the  alert.  A 
warder  opened  the  door  and  gave  me 
instructions.  I  was  only  in  a  recep¬ 
tion  cell — that  is  to  say,  in  the  seventh 
cell  on  the  second  floor  of  the  reception 
wing.  I  would  have  to  be  taken  to  my 
destined  abiding-place  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  I  need  not,  therefore,  clean 


out  my  cell,  or  attend  chapel,  until  I  got 
into  my  regular  cell.  A  prisoner  swept 
out  my  cell.  Then  one  of  the  principal 
warders  came  round.  He  was  a  big, 
kindly  man.  “  You  may  have  made  a 
mistake,”  he  said,  “  but  you  have  done 
a  good  work.”  An  hour  afterwards  I 
heard  another  voice  engaged  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  Jacques-  Our  cells  were 
opposite,  and  you  could  hear  a  voice 
from  across  the  corridor.  I  could  not 
catch  all  that  was  said,  but  there  was 
some  sneering  allusion  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  some  words  about  criminal  vice, 
and  Mme.  Mourez.  Then  it  ceased,  and 
in  a  few  moments  my  door  was  unlocked, 
and  a  man  with  a  high  hat  on,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  not  unlike  a  ”  gent  with  a 
sporting  turn,”  looked  in.  ”  Well,” 
he  said,  as  he  scanned  me  from  head  to 
foot,  ”  don’t  you  think  you’ve  got  off 
very  cheap  ?”  “To  whom  have  I  the 
honor  of  speaking  ?”  I  replied.  ”  I  am 
the  chaplain,”  said  he.  ”  No,”  said  I, 
“It  is  the  sentence  I  anticipated,  for 
the  three  months  I  am  told  will  be  up 
in  two  months  and  eight  days.”  “  I 
don't  know  that,”  said  he-  “You 
were  out  on  bail.  Your  sentence  will 
probably  count  from  date  of  conviction, 
not  from  that  of  the  opening  of  the 
court.”  “  That  is  hard  for  Jacques,” 
said  I,  “  for  his  punishment  will  be 
thrice  as  long  as  he  expected.  To  me 
it  does  not  matter  so  much.’’  “  Well,” 
he  said,  ”  I  don’t  suppose  you  will  have 
much  need  of  me.  If  you  have  you  can 
send  forme.”  He  turned  on  his  heel 
and  disappeared.  I  never  saw  him 
again  save  in  the  distance  at  chapel 
when  he  went  through  the  services  in  a 
way  unintelligible  to  me  where  I  sat. 
but  I  was  told  he  had  a  remarkably  good 
voice.  His  name  was  Stocken.  He 
had  admonished  Jacques  for  mixing 
himself  up  with  the  Salvation  Army  — 
poor  Jacques  was  certainly  guiltless  of 
that  crime — how  a  man  of  education 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
people  he,  the  chaplain,  could  not 
understand.  Not  that  he  was  at  any 
loss,  he  said,  to  understand  why 
Jacques  and  I  had  gone  in  for  this  kind 
of  investigation.  “  You  fellows  like  to 
carry  on  to  women  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  as  for  criminal  vice  w-e  know 
all  about  that  here.  There  is  plenty, 
but  it  is  not  committed  by  the  rich,  but 
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by  the  poor.”  I  am  particular  in  men¬ 
tioning  this  incident,  because  this  was 
the  only  creature  whom  I  met  among  all 
those  to  whose  care,  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral,  I  was  entrusted  who  ever  said  an 
unkind  word.  Governors,  chief  ward¬ 
ers,  principal  warders,  and  ordinary 
turnkeys  and  gaolers,  together  with  the 
other  chaplains,  assistant  chaplains, 
scripture  readers,  &c.,  were  all  most 
courteous  and  humane,  not  merely  to 
me,  but,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  to  all  my 
fellow  prisoners.  No  doubt  there  was 
no  animus,  or  no  intention  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  his  duty,  on  the  part  of  Chap¬ 
lain  Stocken.  Personally  I  make  no  com¬ 
plaint.  I  was,  fortunately,  not  depen¬ 
dent  upon  that  official  for  the  ministra¬ 
tion  of  sympathy.  But  for  my  fellow 
prisoners,  to  whom  he  is  the  sole  official 
human  representative  of  the  Divine  pas¬ 
sion  of  love  and  pity,  even  for  the  chief 
of  sinners,  I  am  sorry  if  he  speaks  to 
them  in  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  he 
addressed  Jacques  and  me. 

After  he  departed,  1  was  left  alone  for 
some  hours.  The  breakfast  of  bread 
and  skilly  had  been  served  out,  my  bed¬ 
clothes  had  been  rolled  up,  and  I  sat 
alone  in  the  darkness.  A  dense  fog  lay 
heavy  upon  the  outside  world.  In  the 
cell  nothing  but  darkness  was  visible. 
It  was  a  strange  and  somewhat  weird  ex¬ 
perience.  Yesterday  the  crowded  court, 
with  letters,  telegrams,  enthusiastic 
friends  ;  to-day,  darkness  as  of  Egypt, 
in  a  solitary  cell.  There  was  nothing  to 
do.  It  was  too  dark  to  read.  And  as 
the  hours  stole  on  the  cold  made  itself 
felt,  and  I  shivered  in  the  cell.  Might 
I  wrap  myself  in  the  blankets  ?  Yes, 
if  I  liked,  although  it  was  contrary  to 
regulations.  After  a  while  we  were 
marched  to  the  doctor  ;  he  weighed  us. 
In  prison  costume  I  weighed  9  st.  1 1  lb. 
I  complained  of  the  cold.  “  The  cells,” 
said  he,  in  the  usual  dry  official  way, 
”  are  heated  to  a  temperature  of  60 
deg.  and  there  was  an  end  of  that. 
No  doubt  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  reception  cells  were 
not  heated  to  60  deg.,  or  anything  like 
60  deg.  When  transferred  to  B  wing, 
where  the  cells  were  heated  propeily, 
the  change  was  as  if  November  had  given 
place  to  May.  The  warders  admitted  it 
readily,  and  excused  it  by  assuring  us 
that  our  permanent  cells  would  be  much 


warmer..  The  doctor,  however,  took  no 
trouble  about  the  matter  ;  but  I  would 
like  to  know  whether,  as  it  is  the  law 
that  cells  must  be  heated  to  60  deg., 
someone  ought  not  to  be  punished  when 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  shiver  with  cold 
at  a  temperature  of  45  or  50  deg.  ? 

Before  we  saw  the  doctor  we  were  in¬ 
spected  by  the  governor.  Captain  Helby 
is  a  retired  naval  officer,  pleasant  and 
sympathetic.  Just  twelve  months  ago  I 
was  down  at  Portsmouth  interviewing 
the  Admirals  and  rejoicing  with  the 
authorities  in  her  Majesty’s  dockyard 
over  the  unexpected  success  of  the 
”  Truth  about  the  Navy,”  and  now  here 
I  was  in  the  custody  of  a  retired  captain 
in  one  of  her  Majesty’s  prisons.  Cap¬ 
tain  Helby  addressed  me  very  kindly. 
“Whatever  sympathy  I  may  have,”  he 
said,  ”  with  you  and  your  work  (and  in 
my  private  capacity  I  sympathize  very 
much  with  you),  I  can  only  treat  you  as 
an  ordinary  criminal  convict  prisoner, 
who  must  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules 
and  regulations  laid  down  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  criminal  convict  prisoners.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  conform 
yourselves  thereto,  and  that  you  will  not 
subject  me  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
subjecting  you  to  discipline.”  “Sir,” 
I  replied,  ”  I  think  I  understand  the 
position  in  which  I  am  placed,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  I  will  conform  to 
the  regulations  laid  down  for  my  guid¬ 
ance.”  I  have  often  wondered  since 
then  what  on  earth  he  thought  I  was 
likely  to  do  that  might  necessitate  the 
infliction  of  discipline,  which,  being  in¬ 
terpreted,  I  suppose  meant  crank,  tread- 
wheel,  "  cells,”  bread  and  water,  and  I 
know  not  what  else.  Editors  no  doubt 
are  somewhat  rare  birds  in  Coldbath- 
in-the-Fields,  but  even  editors  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  assault  their  ward¬ 
ers,  or  refuse  to  pick  oakum  or  to  wash 
out  their  cells. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  door  of  the  cell 
was  opened,  and  a  tin  pot  and  the  usual 
brown  loaf  handed  inside.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tin  was  a  tough,  gluey  com¬ 
position,  which  on  reference  to  the 
dietary  scale  I  found  was  called  a  suet 
pudding.  I  pecked  a  little  hole  in  it, 
tasted  it  as  a  kind  of  sample,  and  then 
desisted.  More  hours  passed,  and  then 
I  was  asked  whether  I  would  like  to  see 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  “  VVaugh  ”  ? 
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“  Wouldn’t  I  just  ?”  although  I  confess 
the  kindness  of  it  upset  me  not  a  little. 
It  was  so  like  him,  and  so  unexpected. 
And  as  I  shuffled  along  the  echoing  cor¬ 
ridors,  and  was  locked  in  and  out  of 
great  barred  gates,  I  felt  sadder  at  the 
thought  of  his  kindness  than  at  all  the 
rest.  We  sat  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
long  table.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
shake  hands.  He  read  me  some  kind 
telegrams  and  letters.  Mr.  Waugh 
wished  to  present  me  in  gaol  with  a  copy 
of  his  “  Gaol  Cradle,”  an  excellent  book 
which  he  has  allowed  to  go  out  of  print ; 
but  that  was  forbidden.  Nothing  must 
pass  from  the  outer  world  to  a  prisoner. 
He  must  read  nothing  but  that  which  is 
provided  in  the  gaol  library,  and  only  as 
much  of  that  as  is  doled  out  to  him  by 
the  chaplaiii.  So  Mr.  Waugh  had  sor¬ 


rowfully  to  carry  his  “  Gaol  Cradle  ” 
back  again.  Then  came  another  sur¬ 
prise  :  Dr.  Clifford,  armed  with  a  Home 
Office  order,  succeeded  Mr.  Waugh,  and 
we  had  a  pleasant  little  talk.  After  he 
went  away  I  was  tramped  back  to  my 
cell,  which,  however,  I  had  to  vacate  al¬ 
most  immediately.  I  was  taken  away  to 
the  B  wing,  and  there  placed  in  cell  No.  8 
in  the  second  door.  I  got  a  new  label, 
B|,  and  had  a  brass  number  sewed  upon 
the  other  side  of  my  coat.  Jacques  was 
taken  off  to  another  wing,  and  I  saw 
him  to  speak  to  no  more.  I  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  warder  whose  name 
I  think  was  Smithers,  a  kindly,  courte¬ 
ous  official,  whom  I  regretted  not  being 
able  to  thank  when  I  was  so  unexpectedly 
carried  off  to  Holloway. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 
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The  remarkable  account  in  the  Times 
of  Tuesday  of  M.  Godin’s  familistere  at 
Giitse,  near  Paris,  will  not  excite  the 
attention  that  fifty,  or  even  thirty,  years 
ago  it  would  have  received  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  question  of  the  poor  is  as 
pressing  as  before  ;  there  is  at  least  as 
much  philanthropy  as  in  any  former 
period  ;  while  the  group  of  vague  ideas 
commonly  classed  as  ”  Socialism  ”  exer¬ 
cise,  perhaps,  more  influence  than  ever. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  change  in 
the  public  mind.  Co-operative  Socie¬ 
ties  have  succeeded  and  failed  in  such 
numbers,  that  practical  men  have  come 
to  regard  them  as  mere  co-partnerships, 
often  beneficial  to  the  partners,  and 
usually  beneficial  to  society,  but  not 
likely  to  act  as  a  universal  solvent  for 
all  industrial  woes.  Competition  is  not 
dead,  or  dying  ;  altruism  is  still  a  coun¬ 
sel  of  perfection  rather  than  a  universal 
belief  ;  and  though  the  great  army  of 
paupers  slowly  diminishes,  its  existence 
is  still  the  most  terrible  of  English  social 
facts.  At  the  same  time,  the  belief  in 
phalanstires  of  any  kind,  which  was  once 
widely  diffused  in  this  country,  has  visi¬ 
bly  died  away.  Not  one  is  now  the 
subject  of  any  public  comment.  That 
belief  ought  to  have  revived  during  the 
agitation  on  the  housing  of  the  poor  ; 
and  the  fact  that  it  did  not  is  evidence 


that  there  is  a  change,  not,  perhaps,  so 
much  in  opinion,  as  in  the  form  which 
hopeful  opinion  takes.  Hundreds  of 
persons  still  believe  that  the  people  must 
be  rehoused  ;  but  they  look  to  better 
buildings,  more  scientific  apparatus,  and 
lighter  rents,  or  occasionally  to  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  workmen’s  villages, 
rather  than  to  any  plan  of  living  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  old  ideas  of  common  halls, 
common  dining-rooms,  common  recrea¬ 
tion-rooms,  have  lost  their  force  ;  and 
new  projects  of  the  kind  are  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  the  English  wish 
for  individual  comfort,  and  not  for  com¬ 
fort  attainable  only  through  community. 
The  Englishman,  say  philanthropists, 
prefers  a  poor  room  in  a  cottage  of  his 
own,  to  a  better  room  in  a  palace  which 
he  must  share  with  a  thousand  others. 

It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  read  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  plan,  nearly  abandoned 
in  England,  has  been  made  in  at  least 
one  place  in  France  a  complete  success. 
M.  Godin,  a  journeyman  iron  founder, 
rose  to  fortune  by  the  discovery  of  a 
way  to  make  cheap  stoves,  and  being  full 
of  the  Fourierist  ideas  so  rampant  Fifty 
years  ago,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  works 
into  a  ”  social  palace.”  Being  a  man 
of  the  true  organising  temperament,  pas¬ 
sionately  industrious,  very  able,  and  as 
full  as  John  Wesley  of  unconscious  des- 
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potism,  he  succeeded  in  organising  a 
nearly  complete  industrial  community. 
He  admitted  all  his  workmen  to  share 
profits  according  to  capacity,  and  in¬ 
duced  them  to  accumulate  these  profits 
with  a  view  of  buying  him  out.  He  then 
appointed  himself  for  life  managing- 
director  of  the  new  firm,  and  set  himself 
to  build  a  palace  which  should  make 
workmen’s  lives  comparatively  comfort¬ 
able,  yet  should  pay.  Aided  by  the 
workmen,  who  slowly  came  into  his 
schemes,  he  so  thoroughly  succeeded, 
that  he  built  buildings  in  which  four 
hundred  families  are  comfortably  housed 
in  apartments  as  independent  as  houses, 
with  common  nurseries,  common  recrea¬ 
tion-grounds,  common  schoolrooms — 
where  the  education  is  exceptionally 
good — co-operative  stores,  library,  read¬ 
ing-room,  cafe,  theatre,  and  gardens, 
all  open  to  the  whole  community,  at 
rates  which  the  workman  can  easily 
pay  ;  the  entire  establishment,  with  its 
endless  advantages,  having  been  finished 
at  a  cost  of  about  ^220  per  family,  and 
being  let  to  pay,  after  repairs  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  an  interest  of  3  per  cent. 
Every  department  is  made  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  a  common  restaurant  which  was 
tried  was  given  up  the  moment  it  was 
discovered  that  it  did  not  pay.  In  this 
palace  the  whole  of  the  workmen  and 
their  families  live,  and,  under  M. 
Godin's  superintendence,  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  great  foundry  together. 
They  elect  a  governing  committee  of 
eighty-three  ;  they  send  out  the  best- 
made  stoves  in  France  by  the  thousand  ; 
and  after  paying  wages,  allowances  for 
the  old,  pensions  for  the  maimed,  and 
all  expenses  of  the  palace,  including  a 
small  army  of  cleaners,  the  average  re¬ 
turn  amounts  to  8  per  cent.,  with  5  per 
cent,  of  which  M.  Godin's  interest  is 
paid,  while  the  remaining  3  accumulates 
to  buy  him  out.  The  writer  who  de¬ 
scribes  the  palace  says  the  children  do 
not  suffer,  the  usual  drawback  to  all 
public  nurseries  ;  while  the  workmen 
and  their  wives  are  obviously  pleased, 
for  they  stay  on  to  old  age.  To  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  pauperism  is  extinguished,  and 
an  industrial  community  enjoys  in  peace, 
out  of  its  own  earnings,  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  middle  class,  including  a 
fair  amount  of  recreation,  and  a  hope. 


when  M.  Godin  is  bought  out,  of  larger 
profits  still. 

Is  not  the  question  solved,  then  ?  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  hardly  approached. 
M.  Godin  has  not  touched  the  very 
fringe  of  the  grand  social  difficulty. 
Nobody  has  ever  doubted  that  a  bar¬ 
rack,  or  a  public  school,  or  a  monastery, 
or  any  other  place  in  which  large  num¬ 
bers  of  picked  persons  are  collected 
under  stringent  discipline,  could  be  well 
and  cheaply  managed,  experience  hav¬ 
ing  solved  that  question  a  thousand  years 
ago.  The  doubt  is  whether  a  society  in 
which  idleness  is  tolerated,  and  drinking 
is  possible,  and  the  human  drift  gradu¬ 
ally  accumulates,  and  there  is  no  direct 
discipline  from  above,  can  be  made  com¬ 
fortable  also  ;  and  that  question  is  still 
unanswered.  In  the  Familist^re  de 
Guise  every  man  who  enters  is  a  work¬ 
man,  and  therefore  healthy  ;  every  man 
must  work,  and  therefore  adds  to  the 
collective  wealth  ;  and  every  man  must 
abstain  at  least  from  visible  crime,  in¬ 
cluding  drunkenness,  under  penalty  of 
banishment.  The  management  of  a  great 
factory  on  those  conditions  is  no  more 
difficult  than  the  management  of  a  great 
hospital  or  a  great  college,  if  the  neces¬ 
sary  fuice  is  provided  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  here.  M.  Godin  is  clearly  des¬ 
potic,  and  can  give  the  needed 
“  sanction  ”  to  any  law  passed  by  the 
governing  committee,  which  it  is  under¬ 
stood  he  influences  at  all  points,  great 
and  small.  He  is  '*  managing  director  ” 
for  life  ;  he  is  sole  creditor  ;  he  can 
break  up  the  community  at  will  by  en¬ 
forcing  his  property  rights  ;  and  he  pos¬ 
sesses  in  the  highest  degree  not  only  the 
capacity  for  governing,  but  the  adnus- 
sion  from  his  subjects  that  he  ought  to 
govern.  Between  him  and  the  commit¬ 
tee,  any  “  inhabitant  ”  of  the  palace  can 
be  dismissed,  and  dismissal,  especially 
after  long  service,  means  even  more  to 
him  than  to  the  ordinary  workmen. 
Opinion,  too,  in  a  community  so  closely 
packed  must  operate  with  tremendous 
force,  “  the  cold  shoulder  ”  being  al¬ 
most  equivalent  to  the  old  Catholic  ex- 
communication.  The  “  inhabitant  ”  is, 
therefore,  compelled  to  be  industrious, 
to  be  moral,  to  be  clubbable,  and  to 
obey  sanitary  rules,  by  a  force  as  direct 
and  as  external  as  the  force  which,  in  a 
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free  community,  compels  him  to  pay 
taxes,  to  maintain  his  children,  and  to 
abstain  from  breaches  of  the  criminal 
law.  The  same  force  applied  to  any 
factory  would  obtain  the  same  results  ; 
but  where,  in  England  at  all  events,  is 
the  force  to  be  obtained  ?  The  work¬ 
men  will  not  elect  such  a  dictator  as  M. 
(lodin,  and  it  is  in  the  dictatorship  th^t 
the  essential  strength  of  such  a  commu¬ 
nity  resides.  Without  it  every  rule 
would  gradually  be  broken,  the  great  in¬ 
stinct  of  idleness  would  be  obeyed,  the 
woik  would  deteriorate  in  quality,  and 
before  long  the  unfailing  market,  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  place  de¬ 
pends,  would  pass  away  to  other  hands. 
It  is  possible,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
“  Palace”  are  Frenchmen,  that  on  M. 
Godin’s  death  they  may  elect  a  dictator  ; 
but  it  is  most  improbable,  and  if  they  do 
not,  the  factory  will  either  tumble  to 
pieces,  or  will  become  an  ordinary  in¬ 
dustrial  undertaking.  M.  Godin  has 
shown  that  the  immense  power  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  or  foundry  owner  can  be  well  and 
wisely  used  ;  but  that  is  all  he  has  shown. 
He  has  not  made  the  social  question  one 
whit  easier  of  solution. 

We  wish  the  Times  correspondent 


had  taken  more  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
net  result  of  the  secularism  prevailing  in 
the  familistire.  M.  Godin  interferes 
with  no  man’s  creed,  but  he  dislikes  re¬ 
ligion  in  all  shapes,  allows  only  civil  in¬ 
terment  to  be  paid  for  by  the  factory, 
and  so  discourages  ”  forms  ”  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  children  are 
unbaptised,  and  all,  of  course,  are  left 
untaught,  so  far  as  the  schools  are  con¬ 
cerned,  in  any  religious  faith.  There 
may  be  piety  in  the  rooms,  but  worship 
in  any  public  form  is  practically  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  French  workman  is  not 
religious,  and  probably  the  establishment 
at  Guise  is  not  more  entirely  secularist 
than  many  ordinary  factories  in  France  ; 
but  we  should  have  liked  to  have  heard 
the  result  of  this  formal  negation  upon 
the  wives  and  mothers,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  children,  of  whom  a  large 
proportion  must  have  grown  up  under 
the  pagan  regime.  The  difference  in 
them  must  be  considerable,  and  in  what 
way  does  it  show  itself  ?  Has  a  "  re¬ 
ligion  of  utility  ”  grown  up,  or  is  the 
community  in  reality  still  obedient  to  the 
general  tradition  obeyed  by  all  outside 
the  factory  establishments  ? — The  Spec- 
tator. 


LOUIS  PASTEUR. 


On  the  fa9ade  of  a  little  house  in  the 
Rue  des  Tanneurs  at  Dole  may  be  seen 
a  plate  bearing,  in  letters  of  gold,  the 
following  inscription  :  ‘‘  Here  was  born 
Louis  Pasteur,  December  27,  1822.” 
It  was  placed  there  in  the  presence  of 
the  living  man,  as  he  was  borne  in  a 
triumphal  procession  along  the  streets  of 
the  old  town  where  he  had  spent  his  early 
days.  ”  England  has  ceased  'to  stone 
and  bum  her  prophets,”  says  Froude  in 
his  Life  of  Carlyle  ;  ”  she  is  contented 
to  pay  them  some  moderate  homage,  and 
leaves  the  final  decorating  work  to  future 
generations.”  In  Germany  and  France, 
the  final  decorating  work  is  less  grudg¬ 
ingly  awarded.  The  crowns  with  oak 
leaves  are  not  only  given  to  actors  and 
prima  donnas,  and  still  less  to  politicians, 
but  they  are  worn  by  men  of  science,  to 
whom  the  word  “success”  beats  a 
different  meaning  from  that  which  is 
commonly  given  to  it  amongst  ourselves  : 


with  them,  success  does  not  mean  money 
or  fame  ;  it  means  the  attainment  of  that 
knowledge  which  shall  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  humanity. 

Pasteur’s  parents  were  of  humble 
origin,  and  poor.  His  father,  an  old 
soldier,  decorated  on  the  field  of  battle, 
took  up  the  trade  of  a  tanner  when,  the 
war  over,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
was  obliged  to  work  very  hard  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  Nevertheless, 
he  found  time  every  evening  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  lessons  of  his  son,  who  at  an 
early  age  was  sent  to  college,  and  of 
whom  he  was  determined  to  make  an 
educated  man.  The  boy,  however,  was 
no  infant  prodigy  ;  and  it  is  reported  of 
him  that  he  did  not  always  take  the 
shortest  road  either  to  or  from  school. 
He  was  fonder  of  drawing  than  anything 
else,  and  whenever  he  could  escape  from 
his  books,  would  amuse  himself  by  tak¬ 
ing  portraits  of  his  neighbors.  An  old 
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lady  at  .\rbois  was  heard  to  regret,  as 
time  went  on,  this  wasted  talent,  and  to 
say  :  “  What  a  pity  he  should  have 
buried  himself  in  chemistry,  for  he  might 
have  made  his  fortune  as  a  painter!" 
In  due  time,  however,  the  passion  for 
work,  afterwards  so  imperative,  was  born 
within  him.  He  left  Arbois  for  Besan- 
9on,  and  there  received  the  degree  of 
bachelier  des  lettres.  He  was  immediately 
appointed  tutor  in  the  same  college  ;  and 
in  the  intervals  of  his  duties  he  followed 
the  course  of  mathematics  necessary  to 
prepare  him  for  the  scientific  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Ecole  Normale.  There,  at 
the  first  examination,  he  passed  four¬ 
teenth  on  the  list.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  him  ;  he  began  a  new  year  of 
preparation,  settling  himself  to  work  in 
a  silent  corner  of  Paris.  He  then  came 
out  fourth  ;  and  in  1843,  he  was  enabled, 
in  the  great  school  where  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  take  so  distinguished  a  place, 
to  follow  out  to  his  heart’s  content  his 
passion  for  chemistry. 

At  this  time,  two  professors  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  possible  both  in  manner  and 
system  of  teaching,  exercised  an  equal 
influence  over  their  pupils.  Dumas,  at 
the  Sorbonne,  polished  and  grave,  was 
accustomed  to  dwell  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  Balard,  at  the  Ecole  Normale, 
vivacious  and  enthusiastic,  overwhelmed 
his  audience  with  the  multitude  of  facts, 
and  did  not  always  give  his  words  time 
to  follow  his  thoughts.  One  day,  as  he 
was  showing  potash  in  th^  lecture-room 
to  the  students,  he  exclaimed  with  fer¬ 
vor  :  "  Potash— which — potash  then — 
potash  in  short — which  I  now  present  to 
you.” 

The  rules  of  the  Ecole  Normale  might 
well  be  copied  in  many  other  educational 
institutions  ;  they  leave  much  to  the 
student  himself,  who  has  free  access  to 
the  laboratories  and  the  library,  where 
he  may  consult  all  the  scientific  journals 
and  reviews.  Presupposing  the  earnest 
purpose  of  the  individual,  this  system 
greatly  develops  the  spirit  of  research  ; 
but  to  Pasteur  were  lacking  many  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  present  day 
students^  for,  although  he  was  made 
“  dean  at  an  incredibly  early  age,  and 
intrusted  with  the  scientific  studies  at 
the  Ecole  Normale  Supericure,  he  had 
no  laboratory  ;  and  when  he  petitioned 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for 


one,  the  reply  was  worthy  of  the  period 
when  science  was  at  a  discount,  when 
Claude  Bernard  lived  in  a  small  damp 
garret,  and  Berthelot  was  nothing  more 
than  an  assistant  in  the  College  de 
France.  The  reply  was  this  :  ”  There 
is  no  clause  in  the  budget  to  grant  you 
fifteen  hundred  francs  a  yea^  to  defray 
the  expense  of  experiments.' 

Pasteur,  whose  only  thought  was  to 
learn,  to  question,  and  to  study,  did  not 
hesitate  to  establish  a  laboratory — a  very 
modest  one,  however — at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  ;  and  there  was  probably  born 
within  him  that  scientific  imagination 
which  has  been  lately  somewhat  mistily 
described  as  a  preconceived  idea.  He 
was  too  simple  to  arrogate  to  himself 
any  unusual  or  peculiar  method  of  dis¬ 
covery  ;  but  he  used  to  say  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  preconceived 
ideas  ;  and  Professor  Tyndall,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  words,  insists  that  they  are 
far  from  meaning  ideas  without  ante¬ 
cedents  :  using  his  own  poetic  vein,  he 
remarks  that  the  days  are  gone  for  ever 
when  angels  whispered  into  the  hearken¬ 
ing  human  ear  secrets  which  had  no  root 
in  man’s  previous  knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  that  the  only  revelation  now 
open  to  the  wise  arises  from  ”  intend¬ 
ing  the  mind  ”  on  acquired  knowledge. 
At  the  time  when  Pasteur  undertook  his 
investigations  on  the  diseases  of  silk¬ 
worms,  he  had  never  seen  a  silkworm  ; 
but  the  preconceived  ideas  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  were  the  vin¬ 
tage  of  garnered  facts. 

Remaining  as  Balard’ s  assistant  at  the 
Ecole  Normale,  although  he  had  been 
offered  the  professorship  of  Physics  in 
the  Lyc6e  of  Tournon,  Pasteur  began 
the  study  of  crystals  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he — still  so  young  a  student — 
explained  away  the  difficulties  which  had 
appeared  insurmountable  to  the  great  in¬ 
vestigator  Mitscherlich,  immediately  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Academy. 
When,  some  time  later,  Biot  brought  the 
inquirers  together,  Mitscherlich  said  : 
”  I  had  studied  with  so  much  care  and 
perseverance,  in  their  smallest  details, 
the  two  salts  which  formed  the  subject 
of  my  note  to  the  .Academy,  that  if  you 
have  established  what  I  was  unable  to 
discover,  you  must  have  been  guided  to 
your  result  by  a  preconceived  idea.” 
And  this  was  absolutely  the  case,  for  the 
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result  was  reached  by  simple  common- 
sense  ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  a 
searcher  of  such  penetration  as  Pasteur 
should  have  discovered  a  difference  in 
the  facets  of  otherwise  analogous  crystals, 
but  that  an  investigator  so  powerful  and 
so  experienced  as  Mitscherlich  should 
have  missed  it.  But  besides  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  certain  crystals  supposed  to  be 
identical  are  not  really  so,  Pasteur  went 
on  to  further  and  exceedingly  curious 
conclusions.  He  satisfied  himself  of 
the  distinction  between  minerals  or  arti¬ 
ficial  products  and  the  products  which 
are  extracted  from  vegetables.  Such 
conclusions — supported,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  by  the  most  careful  experiments — 
are  sure  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  large 
class  of  people,  who,  dreading  material- 
ism,  are  ready  to  welcome  any  generali¬ 
sation  which  separates  the  living  from 
the  inanimate  world  ;  and  even  should 
they  be  considered  somewhat  insecure, 
the  studies  from  which  they  were  drawn 
are  known  to  be  sound,  and  must  endure 
for  ever,  however  theory  may  change 
and  inference  fade  away. 

Pasteur  was  now  led  by  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  relinquish  a  line  of  re¬ 
search  which  still  possesses  for  him  an 
invincible  attraction.  By  a  sudden  turn, 
he  was  thrown  unexpectedly  upon  the 
subject  of  fermentation  ;  and  fermenta¬ 
tion  led  to  the  study  of  diseases  ;  but  he 
still  laments  that  he  nev^r  had  time  to 
retrace  his  steps.  At  the  time  when 
Pasteur  was  nominated  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Lille,  fermenta¬ 
tion  was  but  little  understood.  The 
yeast-plant  had  been  discovered  ;  and  a 
German  manufacturer  of  chemicals  had 
noticed  that  common  commercial  tar¬ 
trate  of  lime  fermented  on  being  dis¬ 
solved  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat. 
His  solution,  he  described,  which  was 
at  first  limpid  and  pure,  became  turbid, 
and  this  was  owing  to  the  multiplication 
of  a  microscopic  organism.  Pasteur 
recognised  in  this  little  organism  a  living 
ferment,  and  became  assured  that  fer¬ 
ments  are  in  all  cases  living  things  ;  the 
substances  formerly  regarded  as  ferments 
being  in  reality  the  food  of  ferments. 
But  whence  come  these  minute  organ¬ 
isms  ?  It  was  impossible  for  Pasteur  to 
accept  the  theory  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion,  so  enthusiastically  supported'  by 
Ponchet  and  others.  One  by  one  he  ex¬ 


plained  the  fallible  nature  of  their  ex¬ 
periments,  and  proved,  by  his  own,  that 
not  a  single  circumstance  had  yet  ap¬ 
peared  to  justify  the  assertion  that  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  come  into  the  world 
without  germs  or  without  parents  like 
themselves.  He  speedily  brought  the 
most  scientific  men  to  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  M.  Fleurens,  permanent  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  de¬ 
livered  his  opinion  before  the  whole 
Academy  in  the  following  words  :  “  As 
long  as  my  opinion  was  not  formed;  I 
had  nothing  to  say  ;  now  it  is  formed, 
and  I  can  speak.  The  experiments  are 
decisive.  If  spontaneous  generation  be 
a  fact,  what  is  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  animalcula  }  Air  and  putrescible 
liquids.  Now,  Pasteur  puts  air  and 
putrescible  liquids  together,  and  nothing 
is  produced.  Spontaneous  generation, 
then,  has  no  existence.  Those  who  still 
doubt  have  failed  to  grasp  the  ques¬ 
tion.” 

Pasteur  had  now  the  key  to  many 
problems.  He  traced  all  the  maladies 
of  wine  to  a  specific  organism  which 
acted  as  a  ferment,  and  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  wine.  It  was  the  same 
thing  with  beer  :  the  causes  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  are  identically  the  same  ;  and  the 
heating  of  bottled  beer  as  a  means  of 
preservation  is  now  largely  practised, 
especially  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

Pasteur’s  next  investigations  were 
directed  to  the  diseases  of  silkworms. 
In  the  year  1849,  an  epidemic  threatened 
to  destroy  the  whole  silkworm  commerce 
of  France.  The  symptoms  were  vari¬ 
able,  and  would  break  out  sometimes  in 
the  eggs,  sometimes  in  the  “  worms,” 
sometimes  during  the  processes  of  moult¬ 
ing.  Innumerable  remedies  were  tried 
without  success,  and  the  cultivators  were 
in  despair.  Pasteur  was  persuaded  to 
leave  for  a  time  the  experiments  which 
had  been  so  fruitful,  and  to  advance 
with  hesitation  on  an  unknown  road  ; 
but  the  misery  of  the  population  of  cer¬ 
tain  departments  in  the  south  of  France 
decided  him  to  accept  the  offer  made 
him  by  his  old  master  Dumas,  who  had 
been  nominated  Reporter  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  set  on  foot  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  combating  the  epidemic.  Pas¬ 
teur  started  for  Alais,  where  the  plague 
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was  raging,  and  had  not  been  there  many 
hours  when  he  was  able  to  show  to  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  some  infinitely  small  bodies  in 
certain  worms.  He  found  them  in  the 
eggs,  the  worms,  and  the  moths  ;  but, 
curiously  enough,  not  always  in  those 
which  showed  signs  of  disease.  Other 
observers  had  already  suggested  a  pos¬ 
sible  connection  between  the  malady  and 
these  little  bodies,  but  had  failed  to  fol¬ 
low  out  the  investigation.  Pasteur 
affirmed  that  here  was  the  disease,  and 
— twenty  days  after  his  arrival — that  it 
was  only  in  the  moths  that  search  should 
be  made  for  them  ;  that  the  germ  of  the 
malady  might  be  present  in  the  eggs  and 
escape  detection  ;  in  the  worm  also  it 
might  elude  microscopic  examination  ; 
but  that  in  the  moth  it  reached  a  de¬ 
velopment  so  distinct  as  to  render  the 
recognition  immediate.  From  healthy 
moths,  healthy  eggs  were  sure  to  spring  ; 
from  healthy  eggs,  healthy  worms  ;  from 
healthy  worms,  fine  cocoons  :  so  that  the 
problem  of  restoration  to  France  of  its 
silk  husbandry  reduced  itself  to  the 
separation  of  the  healthy  from  the  un¬ 
healthy  moths,  the  rejection  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  the  exclusive  employment  of  the 
eggs  of  the  former.  This  was  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  note  which  Pasteur  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Committee  of  Alais.  He 
soon  settled  the  question  of  contagion, 
upon  which  opinions  were  much  divided. 
He  gave  healthy  worms  leaves  over 
which  infected  worms  had  passed,  and 
found,  by  this  means,  he  could  commu¬ 
nicate  the  disease  to  as  many  worms  as 
he  chose.  It  therefore  became  no  longer 
possible  to  doubt  that  pebrine  was  a 
contagious  disease.  The  simple  method 
by  which  Pasteur  insured  the  cultivator 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  epidemic  is 
now  universally  adopted.  As  soon  as 
her  eggs  are  laid,  the  moth  is  crushed  in 
a  mortar  and  mixed  with  a  little  water  ; 
the  mixture  is  examined  by  the  micro¬ 
scope,  and  should  a  germ  of  the  disease 
be  found,  the  eggs  are  immediately  de¬ 
stroyed,  with  everything  belonging  to 
them.  Workshops  are  met  with  every¬ 
where  at  the  time  of  the  cultivation,  in 
which  women  and  young  girls  are  stead¬ 
ily  employed,  under  strict  supervision, 
in  pounding  and  examining  the  moths, 
setting  aside  those  eggs  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  and  destroying  the  rest. 


Pasteur  returned  to  Paris  crowned 
with  success  ;  but  he  had  overtaxed  his 
strength,  and  was  seized  with  paralysis. 
Seeing,  as  he  thought,  the  near  approach 
of  death,  he  insisted  upon  dictating  a 
last  note  on  his  important  studies  ;  but 
the  end  was  not  yet,  and  there  were 
many  more  triumphs  in  store  for  him. 

Advancing  in  his  discoveries  on  living 
ferments,  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  contagious 
diseases  ;  but  he  rather  drew  back  from 
this  special  inquiry.  The  ancient  medical 
theory  of  parasites  and  living  contagia 
was  revived,  and  Pasteur’s  own  re¬ 
searches  on  fermentation  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  He  could  no  longer  main¬ 
tain  the  part  of  mere  spectator,  and  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  investigations  of  Davaine, 
Rayer,  and  Roch,  he  approached  the 
study  of  the  terrible  cattle-plague,  which 
for  so  many  years  had  eludea  all  re¬ 
search.  No  doubt  could  be  entertained 
of  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  disease,  to 
which  all  animals  were  subject  except¬ 
ing  birds.  And  here  Pasteur  stepped  in 
with  what  Tyndall  calls  a  "  hand  speci¬ 
men  ”  of  his  genius.  The  temperature 
which  prohibits  the  multiplication  of  the 
poisonous  parasite  is  forty-four  degrees  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  of  birds  is 
forty-two  degrees — it  is  therefore  close 
upon  that  which  destroys  infection,  and 
might  well  be  the  cause  of  their  immu¬ 
nity.  Pasteur  then  made  the  following 
experiment.  He  placed  the  feet  of  a 
fowl  in  cold  water,  thereby  considerably 
lowering  the  temperature.  He  then 
inoculated  it,  and  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  it  was  dead.  The  argument  was 
clinched  by  inoculating  a  chilled  fowl, 
allowing  the  fever  to  come  to  a  head, 
and  then  removing  the  patient,  wrapped 
in  cotton-wool,  to  a  warm  chamber, 
where  it  rapidly  recovered  ;  proving  that 
the  career  of  the  parasite  was  brought  to 
an  end.  The  experiment  is  conclusive, 
and  is  full  of  suggestiveness  as  regards 
the  treatment  of  fever  in  man.  The 
next  step  was  the  consequence  of  long 
dwelling  on  the  mystery  of  vaccination. 
Since  most  diseases  are  in  their  nature 
non-recurrent,  why  should  there  not,  he 
argued,  be  found  for  each  of  them  a 
preventive  disease,  which,  being  similar, 
but  not  so  virulent,  should  act  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  ?  Pasteur  found  that  lengthened 
contact  with  free  air  weakens  the  con- 
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tagion,  or  the  microscopic  parasites  ; 
they  are  living  things,  demanding  cer* 
tain  elements  of  life,  as  do  other  living 
things,  and  they  may  so  use  up  that 
which  the  body  contains  as  essential  to 
their  growth,  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  produce  a  second  crop.  Even  a  less 
vigorous  parasite  may  suffice  to  exhaust 
the  soil,  and  then  a  highly  virulent  one 
may  be  introduced,  and  will  prove 
powerless.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of 
Jenner’s  discovery  ;  but  he  employed  it 
only  in  a  single  disease,  leaving  the  field 
to  Pasteur,  who  grasped  at  once  the  nat¬ 
ure  and  extent  of  the  discovery,  and 
applied  it  with  results  which  have  ap* 
peared  almost  miraculous. 

In  1881,  Pasteur  communicated  to  the 
Academy  his  discovery,  that  by  repeated 
“  cultivations  ”  of  a  poisonous  parasite, 
much  of  its  virulence  could  be  destroyed 
— that,  in  fact,  it  might  be  rendered  be¬ 
nign  ;  and  though  much  applause  fol¬ 
lowed  his  exposition,  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  could  not  help  suggesting  that 
there  was  a  little  romance  in  the  theory. 
The  President  of  the  Society  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  at  Melun  invited  Pasteur  to  make 
a  public  experiment  of  splenic  fever  vac¬ 
cination.  He  accepted  ;  and  on  May  5, 


1881,  an  immense  concourse  of  inter¬ 
ested  spectators  assembled  to  watch  the 
result.  A  flock  of  sheep  was  divided 
into  two  groups  ;  those  in  the  one  were 
vaccinated,  those  in  the  other  were  left 
alone.  A  number  of  cows  were  similar¬ 
ly  treated.  After  fourteen  days,  all  the 
animals  were  inoculated  with  a  virulent 
kind  of  cattle-disease  ;  and  three  days 
subsequently,  twenty-one  sheep  which 
had  not  been  protected  by  vaccination 
were  dead,  and  the  remaining  ones  were 
dying.  The  vaccinated  sheep  had  hardly 
suffered  at  all.  It  was  the  same  thing 
with  the  cows.  A  burst  of  enthusiasm 
followed  these  marvellous  results  ;  and 
although  every  new  discovery  is  sure  to 
be  opposed,  the  significant  fact  remains 
that  Pasteur  is  overwhelmed  with  appli¬ 
cations  for  vaccine. 

Pasteur  is  now  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  he  still  continues  his  researches 
with  unabated  energy  ;  the  last  have 
reference  to  the  most  terrible  malady  of 
all— to  hydrophobia,  concerning  which 
we  may  have  something  to  say  by-and- 
by.  The  immense  possibilities  which 
his  discoveries  are  constantly  revealing 
leave  hardly  any  prospect  too  wide  for 
fulfilment. — Chambers's  Journal. 


ON  THE  VERGE  OF  A  TRAGEDY. 
A  True  Narrative. 


BY  GEORGE  AUSTIN. 


“  Lefroy’s  account  of  the  events  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Gold,  has 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed  in  the  thrilling 
history  of  murder.  He  says  that  the  whole  of 
the  day  on  which  the  crime  was  perpetrated, 
from  the  timeheleft  Wallington,  the  Devil  was 
with  him.  While  he  was  in  the  sution  before 
the  train  started,  he  put  the  question  to  the 
Devil  which  it  was  to  — Poverty  and  Honor, 
or  Wealth  and  Dishonor— and  while  he  was 
debating  this  choice,  the  Devil  suggested  the 
latter  ;  whereupon  he  walked  up  the  platform 
and  got  into  a  carriage  in  which  there  happened 
to  be  a  passenger,  alone.  It  was  into  this 
Lefroy  entered,  and  not,  as  stated  by  the  rail¬ 
way  witness,  that  in  which  Mr.  Gold  was  sit¬ 
ting.  When  he  entered,  the  passenger  appar¬ 
ently  not  caring  that  Lefroy  should  see  him 
eating  strawberries,  put  the  fruit  on  the  hat- 
rail,  and  taking  out  his  newspaper  began  to 
read.  As  he  did  so,  Lefroy  also  took  out  his 
own  paper,  still  however  keeping  an  eye  upon 
his  fellow- passenger.  Meanwhile  he  cautiously 
drew  his  revolver  out  of  his  pocket,  concealing 


it  under  his  paper  to  discover  whether  it  was 
properly  loaded,  and  this  being  asceitained, 
he  then  *  full  cocked  ’  it.  He  actually  intended 
to  take  this  gentleman's  life  ;  but  every  time 
Lefroy  looked  up  from  his  paper,  he  found  his 
companion — to  use  his  own  words — staring  at 
him  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘  I  know  what  you  are 
about.'  So  near  was  this  traveller  to  being  a 
victim  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gold  !” — Daily 
TeUgraph,  November  28,  i88a. 

[If  any  apology  were  required  for  in¬ 
troducing  to  the  reader  the  following 
true  narrative,  I  think  it  would  be  found 
in  the  fact  of  some  of  the  incidents  re¬ 
lated  being  of  an  extremely  unusual  and 
remarkable  character.  I  may  also  add 
that  I  have  been  strongly  urged,  both  by 
friends  and  strangers  to  whom  1  have 
related  the  story,  to  place  it  before  the 
public.] 
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It  was  on  a  hot  summer  day,  some 
few  years  ago,  that,  after  a  fatiguing 
morning’s  work  in  the  City,  I  was  about 
to  travel  from  London,  by  an  early  after¬ 
noon  express  train,  to  Brighton.  Being 
somewhat  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  with  a  parched  throat,  I 
had,  before  starting,  purchased  a  basket 
of  strawberries  as  a  substitute  for  lunch. 

I  had  arrived  at  the  station  early,  and 
having  rather  a  desire  to  be  alone,  with 
a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  siesta, 

I  entered  a  first-class  compartment  other¬ 
wise  unoccupied.  At  the  last  moment 
before  the  train  was  set  in  motion,  the 
carriage-door  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
a  tallish,  slight,  young  man  sprang  tap- 
idly  in,  and  placed  himself  in  the  corner 
seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage 
and  farthest  from  me. 

According  to  my  casual  observation, 
he  was  a  man  of  not  ungentlemanly 
mien,  but  conveyed  the  impression  of 
one  who  was  accustomed  to  late  hours 
spent  in<a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

I  had  just  begun  to  eat  my  strawber¬ 
ries.  My  first  impulse  was  to  invite  my 
fellow-passenger  to  partake  of  the  fruit, 
but  for  some  undefined  reason  I  ab¬ 
stained  from  doing  so. 

I  have  often  since  endeavored  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  origin  of  my  second  im¬ 
pulse,  and  have  been  compelled  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  humiliating  conclusion  that 
it  must  have  been  attributable  to  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  greediness.  If  I  had 
been  half-way  through  the  strawberries, 
I  should  in  all  probability  have  obeyed 
the  impulse  of  hospitality,  but  1  was  not 
self-sacrificing  enough  to  let  a  stranger 
“  revel  free  ”  amongst  the  larger  speci¬ 
mens  of  fruit  with  which  our  fruiterers 
with  commendable  liberality  invariably 
bait  the  top  of  the  basket. 

I  was  however  so  far  sensitive  on  the 
subject,  that  I  could  not  continue  to 
enjoy  the  strawberries  alone,  and  there¬ 
fore  placed  the  basket  in  the  rack  above 
my  head,  intending  to  resume  my  feast 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  important  to 
mention  this  incident  of  the  strawberries, 
because,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  has 
a  very  significant  bearing  upon  my  nar¬ 
rative. 

I  then  occup’-'d  myself  with  my  news¬ 
paper,  my  fellow-traveller  being  appar¬ 
ently  similarly  engaged.  It  is  necessary 
to  state  here  that  I  am  short-sighted,  so 
New  Skrim.— Vol.  XLHI.,  No.  3 


that  beyond  a  certain  distance,  say  about 
eight  or  ten  feet,  according  to  the  amount 
of  light,  I  do  not  clearly  recognise  feat¬ 
ures,  unless  aided  by  glasses,  which  I  do 
not  always  use. 

My  readers  may  doubtless  be  aware 
that  jjersons  afflicted  with  short-sight 
have  often  apparently  a  habit  of  staring 
or  gazing  intently  at  the  object  which 
they  are  endeavoring  to  see.  This  is 
pre-eminently  the  case  with  me ;  so 
much  so  indeed  that  acquaintances  have 
often  indignantly  exclaimed,  “  Why,  I 
met  you  the  other  day  in  the  street,  you 
stared  me  out  of  countenance,  and  then 
passed  on  as  if  you  did  not  know  me  !*' 
— -thefeal  state  of  the  case  being  that  I 
had  not  recognised  them  at  all.  To  re¬ 
sume  my  narrative,  I  recollect  that  I  oc¬ 
casionally  glanced  at  the  stranger,  who 
was  just  within  the  range  of  my  vision, 
and  that  he  appeared  to  he  looking  at 
me  with  a  glittering  eye  ;  a  fact  to  which 
I  did  not  attach  any  importance  at  the 
time,  and  which  would  not  have  left  any 
impression  on  my  mind  but  for  subse¬ 
quent  events. 

The  train  stopped  at  Croydon  Station 
(about  ten  miles  from  London),  and 
there  my  fellow-passenger  abruptly 
quitted  the  carriage,  no  conversation 
whatever  having  passed  between  us.  I 
proceeded  on  my  journey,  and  in  due 
time  arrived  at  Brighton,  some  fifty  odd 
miles  from  London,  and  did  not,  during 
that  day,  hear  of  anything  unusual  hav¬ 
ing  happened. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  again 
in  the  train  accompanied  by  some  friends 
travelling  to  London.  On  opening  our 
newspapers  we  were  much  startled  at 
reading  : 

“  Dreadfui.  Murder  of  a  Gentleman  Yes¬ 
terday  Afternoon  on  the  Brichton 

Railway.  Body  found  in  Balcombs 

Tunnel.” 

Then  followed  an  account  of  a  pas¬ 
senger  alighting  at  Preston  Station 
(which  is  within  a  short  distance  of 
Brighton)  in  a  terribly  shattered  and 
forlorn  condition  ;  whose  clothes  were 
smeared  with  blood,  whose  general  ap- 
peararice  indicated  that  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  struggle  of  a  very  severe  and 
sanguinary  nature,  and  who  stated  that 
he  had  been  brutally  attacked  and 
robbed  by  a  man  in  the  carriage,  who 
27 
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had  then  escaped  while  the  train  was 
still  in  motion. 

His  story  being  believed  by  the  rail¬ 
way  odicials,  although  there  were  many 
circumstances  which  should  have  made 
them  suspicious  as  to  the  truth  of  it,  he 
was  allowed  to  take  his  departure. 

A  few  hours  later,  however,  a  report 
was  received  of  the  body  of  a  gentleman 
having  been  found  in  Balcombe  Tunnel, 
who,  judging  from  his  general  appear¬ 
ance,  had  evidently  been  murdered. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  appears  then 
to  have  dawned  upon  the  acute  minds 
of  the  railway  ofhcials,  who  arrived  at 
the  intelligent  conclusion,  that  instead 
of  having  been  attacked,  the  dilapidated 
man  who  alighted  at  Preston  Station, 
and  whom  they  had  so  innocently  allowed 
to  depart,  was,  in  fact,  the  murderer  of 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  whose  body 
had  been  found  in  Balcombe  Tunnel. 

The  newspaper  report  then  proceeded 
to  give  a  description  of  his  personal  ap> 
pearance,  height,  dress,  &c.,  and  other 
particulars,  to  facilitate  the  endeavors  of 
the  police  to  effect  his  capture. 

When  I  read  this  statement  I  was 
strnck  with  amazement,  and  exclaimed, 
“  Why,  that  is  the  exact  description  of 
the  passenger  in  whose  company  I  trav¬ 
elled  yesterday  afternoon,  and  by  the 
train  named,  as  far  as  Croydon  Station  !” 

I  then  related  to  my  friends  the  incident 
of  the  strawberries,  and  my  greediness 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  murder  naturally  became  the  all- 
engrossing  topic  of  conversation  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  esi)ecially  amongst  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  travel  on  the  Brigh¬ 
ton  Railway,  and  their  friends  ;  and  a 
panic  with  regard  to  railway  travelling 
with  one  other  passenger  only  in  the 
same  carriage,  took,  for  some  time,  pos¬ 
session  of  the  mind  of  the  public  ;  and 
there  arose  considerable  discussion,  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  advanta¬ 
geous,  for  the  general  safety,  to  adopt 
the  American  system,  and  to  abolish 
compartments,  thus  throwing  open  all 
the  carriages  from  one  end  of  the  train 
to  the  other.  This  idea  however  was  soon 
abandoned,  as  the  majority  were  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  luxury  of  our  present  system 
of  comparative  privacy  is  preferable. 
Moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  murder  in  a  railway  cariiage  had 
taken  place  for  the  previous  seventeen 


years,  and  therefore  that  the  chances 
against  such  an  occurrence  are  many 
millions  to  one. 

The  story  of  my  having  travelled,  as 
I  believed,  as  far  as  Croydon  Station 
with  the  suspected  man,  whose  name 
turned  out  to  be  Lefroy,  was  not  unnat¬ 
urally  often  repeated  in  ray  family  circle, 
and  amongst  my  club,  and  other  friends. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  days,  Lefroy 
was  traced  to,  and  arrested  in,  an  ob¬ 
scure  lodging  in  the  east  of  London, 
and  in  a  very  abject  and  dejected  con¬ 
dition.  He  was  then  charged  with  the 
murder  of  the  gentleman  whose  body 
had  been  found  in  Balcombe  Tunnel, 
and  evidence  was  taken  in  the  usual  way 
before  a  magistrate. 

The  ticket  inspector  at  the  London 
terminus  swore  that  he  knew  the  person 
of  the  prisoner  very  well,  and  that  he 
put  him  into  a  carriage  at  that  station 
with  the  gentleman  whom  he  was  charged 
with  having  murdered,  and  with  whose 
personal  appearance  he  was  also  perfectly 
well  acquainted,  as  he  was  a  constant 
traveller  on  the  line.  He  likewise  stated 
that  the  prisoner  had  on  a  “  bowler 
hat.*' 

When  I  read  that  piece  of  evidence, 

I  was  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  belief  that  I  had  travelled 
with  the  accused  as  far  as  Croydon  Sta¬ 
tion  was  incorrect,  as  my  fellow-passen¬ 
ger  wore  a  “  tall  silk  hat,”  and  that  the 
similarity  of  dress  and  appearance  in 
other  respects  was  simply  a  coincidence, 
which  however  in  any  case  would  have 
been  somewhat  singular,  as  there  were 
very  few  hrst-class  passengers  on  that 
day  in  the  train  by  which  we  travelled. 
On  reading  further,  however,  I  observed 
that  the  ofhcials  at  Preston  Station, 
where  the  prisoner  alighted,  swore  that 
he  wore  a  “  tall  silk  hat.” 

“  This  evidence  forcibly  brought  back 
my  original  impressions  as  to  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  man,  and  1  was  so  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter,  that  I  took  the 
trouble  to  seek  out  the  ticket  inspector 
at  the  London  terminus,  and  asked  him 
how  he  accounted  for  the  discrepancy 
between  his  evidence,  and  that  of  the 
ofhcials  at  Preston  Station,  with  regard 
to  the  hat. 

”  Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “  I  may  have 
possibly  made  a  mistake  about  the  hat, 
but  I  am  positive  that  1  put  the  accused 
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into  the  carriage  with  the  murdered  gen¬ 
tleman  at  this  station.” 

Although,  of  course,  somewhat  shaken 
in  my  .conviction  by  this  renewed  and 
unequivocal  assertion  of  the  ticket  in¬ 
spector,  I  nevertheless  continued  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  strong  instinctive  feeling,  almost 
amounting  to  certainty,  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  my  first  impression. 

1  was  never,  however,  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter — and  this  may  ap¬ 
pear  strange  to  many  of  my  readers — to 
be  induced  to  make  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  prisoner,  which  fact  was  prob¬ 
ably  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  the 
doubts  which  had  been  raised  in  my  mind 
by  the  very  positive  assertions  of  the 
ticket  inspector  ;  moreover  he  would  have 
been  attired  in  such  very  different  cloth¬ 
ing  to  that  in  which  my  fellow-passenger 
was  dressed,  that  it  would  most  likely 
have  been  difficult  to  recognise  him 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  any  evidence  which  I  could 
give  would  have  been  of  no  practical 
value,  in  addition  to  which  police  and 
criminal  courts  of  law  have  never  had 
anv  great  attraction  for  me. 

The  result  of  the  evidence  was  that 
the  accused  man  Lefroy  was  committed 
for  trial,  which  did  not  take  place  for 
some  months  afterwards,  and  in  the 
crowd  of  events  which  are  always  so 
rapidly  following  each  other,  the  matter 
was  temporarily  forgotten. 

When,  however,  the  time  arrived  for 
the  trial  to  take  place,  the  subject  again 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  in 
a  very  intense  degree.  The  trial  lasted 
for  some  days,  and  terminated  by  the 
prisoner  being  found  guilty,  and  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  being  passed  upon  him. 

A  day  or  two  before  that  appointed 
for  the  execution,  I  was  relating  to  my 
children  the  story  of  the  murder,  in  the 
summer  of  1864,  and  also  in  a  railway 
carnage,  of  a  gentleman  named  Briggs, 
the  chief  clerk  in  the  bank  of  Messrs. 
Robarts,  by  a  German  called  Muller. 
This  murder  created  intense  excitement 
at  the  time,  as  the  miJffclerer  evaded  the 
pursuit  of  the  police,  and  actually  es¬ 
caped  to  America,  where,  however,  he 
was  arrested  on  arrival,  and  given  up 
under  the  extradition  treaty,  brought 
back  to  this  country,  tried,  condemned, 
and  hanged.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  a  hat  also  played  a  prominent  part 
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in  that  tragedy.  Up  till  the  last  moment, 
Mailer  asserted  his  innocence,  even  until 
the  rope  was  actually  round  his  neck, 
when,  in  answer  to  the  last  appeal  of 
the  German  clergyman  who  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  him,  and  who  earnestly 
implored  him  not  to  rush  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  Maker  with  a  lie  upon  his 
lips,  the  unhappy  man  exclaimed,  ”  Ich 
habe  es  gethan  /  ”  (I  did  it.) 

“Now,”  said  I,  “the  condemned 
man  Lefroy  may  be  equally  obstinate  ; 
but  should  he  make  a  detailed  confes¬ 
sion,  I  shall  be  very  curious  to  see  the 
particulars,  as  the  conviction  is  still  as 
strong  as  ever  on  my  mind  that  I  did 
travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  him  on 
the  day  of  the  murder  as  far  as  Croydon 
Station,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of 
the  railway  officials  to  the  contrary.” 

On  the  following  afternoon,  the  day 
preceding  that  on  which  Lefroy  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  hanged,  on  entering  my 
club,  the  first  man  I  saw  was  our  cheery 
messmate.  Captain  Aquinas,  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  dulcet  tones  in  which  he 
mastheads  us  when  we  revoke  or  trump 
his  best  card,  or  fail  to  see  his  ”  Peter  ” 
at  whist. 

Said  he,  ”  Do  you  remember  the  story 
you  told  us  on  the  day  after  the  murder, 
expressing  your  belief  that  you  had  been 
a  fellow- passenger  with  the  murderer  as 
far  as  Croydon  Station,  and  your  greedi¬ 
ness  about  the  strawberries  ?” 

(Alas,  nobody  ever  seems  to  forget 
that  unhappy  admission  of  mine  !) 

”  Certainly,”  replied  1.  “Perfectly 
well.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “if  you  read  the 
Daily  Telegraphy  you  will  see  that  Lefroy 
has  made  a  statement  in  which  he  fully 
confirms  your  story.” 

I  accordingly  sought  out  the  statement 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  the  prisoner  m:  de  particular 
mention  of  the  fact  of  his  fellow  passen¬ 
ger  having  a  basket  of  strawberries,  and 
of  his  evident  disinclination  to  continue 
eating  them  in  his  presence,  and  how  he 
therefore  placed  them  in  the  rack  at  the 
back  of  the  carriage  ;  how  he  then  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  perusal  of  his  news¬ 
paper  ;  how  he,  the  prisoner,  also  had  a 
newspaper,  behind  which  he  had  a  loaded 
revolver,  cocked  and  ready  for  use  ;  how 
he  had  been  more  or  less  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Evil  Fiend  from  the  time 
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he  arose  from  his  bed  that  morning,  and 
how  he  had  resolved  to  murder  his  fel¬ 
low-passenger  ;  but  somehow,  whenever 
he  looked  at  him,  the  gentleman  alwajs 
appeared  to  be  staring  at  him  most  in¬ 
tently,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  I  know  what 
you  are  about,”  and  that  he,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  became  so  unnerved  that  he  felt 
quite  incapable  of  carrying  out  his  inten¬ 
tion  ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at 
Croydon  Station,  he  rushed  from  the 
carriage,  and  got  into  another,  in  which 
there  was  only  one  other  passenger, 
whom  he  eventually  murdered,  casting 
the  body  into  Balcombe  Tunnel. 

Poor  unhappy  wretch  !  Here  was  a 
man  looking  at  him  only  occasionally, 
with  indistinct  and  imperfect  vision,  and 
not  having  the  most  remote  idea  that -he 
had  any  sinister  intention  in  his  mind  ; 
whilst  the  intending  murderer  in  his  dis¬ 
tracted  and  guilty  conscience,  actually 
becomes  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  eye  of  that  man  is  piercing  him  to 
the  very  soul  !  Why,  if  it  were  not  a 
matter  of  such  solemnity  it  would  be  al¬ 
most  ludicrous.  But  I  will  not  attempt 
to  solve  this  enigma.  It  affords  at  least 
an  additional  illustration  that 
"  Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 

The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men.” 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  narrative 
without  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  an 
episode  in  it  which  to  my  mind  affords 
another  singular  subject  for  reflection  ; 
as  indicating  how  in  this  world  of 
anomalies,  tragedy  and  farce  may  be  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  even 
be  mistaken  one  for  the  other. 

Lefroy  leaves  me  in  the  railway  car¬ 
riage  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  peril 
which  had  been  hanging  over  me,  and 
while  I  am  calmly  and  placidly,  and 
slumberingly  proceeding  on  my  journey, 
he  in  the  course  of  a  tew  minutes,  and 
within  a  few  compartments  from  me, 
becomes  engaged  in  a  frightful  struggle 
with  the  unfortunate  gentleman  whom 
he  finally  murders.  This  death  struggle 
is  observed  by  a  woman  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  from  the  window  of  a  cottage  stand¬ 
ing  close  to  the  railway  ;  and  they  seeing 
the  figures  moving  rapidly  about  in  the 
carriage,  are  amused  at  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  two  passengers  engaged  in 
skylarking.  They  looked  upon  a  tragedy 
and  absolutely  believed  it  to  be  a  farce! 

The  perusal  of  this  statement  of  the 


condemned  man  in  the  columns  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  naturally  created  much 
excitement  amongst  those  of  my  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends  who  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  original  story,  and  it 
was  the  unanimously  expressed  opinion 
that  my  preservation  was  attributable  to 
my  being  short-sighteJ. 

I  certainly  do  not  claim  to  possess  a 
greater  amount  of  physical  courage,  or 
indifference  to  danger  than  most  men, 
and  I  suppose  I  may  not  be  an  imagi¬ 
native  man,  for  the  terrible  fate  I  so 
narrowly  escaped  has  never  given  me  any 
shock,  or  prevented  a  night’s  rest,  whilst 
another  person,  though  only  a  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance,  on  hearing  of  my  fortunate 
escape  from  a  cruel  death,  was  so  agitated 
as  to  be  unable  to  sleep  the  whole  night 
after  hearing  my  narrative. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents 
connected  with  my  narrative,  is  the  fact 
that  I  had  nearly  forty  pounds  in  my 
purse,  of  which  the  murderer  might  have 
possessed  himself  with  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  had  he  remained  in  the  carriage 
with  rne,  as  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
slumbered  during  the  journey  between 
Croydon  and  Brighton  ;  whereas  he  did 
not  obtain  as  much  as  twenty  shillings 
from  the  unfortunate  gentleman  whom 
he  so  cruelly  slaughtered  ;  and  the  fact 
of  his  being  so  short  of  money  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  being  traced  and 
arrested. 

There  is  still  another  singular  incident 
to  relate,  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  it  presented  itself  being 
purely  accidental,  and  which  would  al¬ 
most  seem  to  be  furnished  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  the  final  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  proves  the  truth 
and  completeness  of  my  story. 

About  a  week  after  the  unfortunate 
man  was  executed,  a  friend  came  to  me 
and  said,  ”  A  curious  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened  this  morning.  I  was  walking  in 
East  Street,  when  I  met  my  old  friend, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Cole,*  who  is  the 

*  Since  writing  tWs  narrative  I  liave  seen 
the  chaplain,  and  in  course  of  conversation  he 
mentioned,  as  a  noteworthy  circumstance,  that 
until  meeting  our  mutual  friend  in  East  Street, 
he  had  not  seen  him  for  some  years,  and  he 
had  not  met  him  since.  So  that  if  one  or  other 
had  passed  a  certain  point  a  minute  sooner  or 
later,  I  should,  in  all  probability,  never  nave 
been  brought  into  communication  with  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman,  and  should  thus  have  been 
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chaplain  of  Lewes  Gaol,  in  which  Lefroy 
was  imprisoned  and  hanged.  VVe  natu¬ 
rally  spoke  of  the  recent  event,  and 
of  the  wretched  man  with  whom  the 
reverend  gentleman  had  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  be  in  such  close  association. 

I  casually  remarked,  '  By-the-way,  there 
is  a  man  in  my  club  who  was  the  passen¬ 
ger  who  travelled  with  Lefroy  on  the 
day  of  the  murder  as  far  as  Croydon 
Station.’  *  Indeed,’  exclaimed  the  chap¬ 
lain,  ‘  that  is  very  extraordinary  !  What 
is  the  name  of  that  gentleman  ?  I  must 
ask  you  to  place  me  in  communication 
with  him,  as  I  have  something  very  im¬ 
portant  to  say  to  him.’  ”  In  reply  to  a 
letter  of  mine  to  Mr.  Cole,  I  received 
the  following  communication  ; 

“  H.  M.  Prison,  Lewes, 

“  Dec.  15,  1881. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter,  which 
:orrob.jrates  most  remarkably  a  statement  made 
to  me  by  the  criminal  Percy  Lefroy  Mapleton, 
after  his  sentence,  that  he  entered  at  London 
Bridge,  on  the  27th  of  June  last,  a  carriage 
occupied  by  a  gentleman  who  was  eating  straw¬ 
berries  at  the  time,  and  wbo  placed  them  in  the 
rack  above  his  head  as  be  entered. 

"  He  described  the  gentleman  to  me  as  ap¬ 
parently  about  forty  years  of  age,  slight,  with 
dark  hair,  and  with  eyes  which  appeared  to  him 
BO  searching  in  their  character  that  he  felt 
obliged  to  abandon  his  intention  of  robbery  and 
violence,  and  to  change  carriages  at  Croydon. 
The  evidence  of  the  ticket  collector,  Franks, 
was  so  positive  that  Lefroy  entered  the  car¬ 
riage  with  Mr.  Gold  at  London  Bridge,  that 
the  prisoner's  unsupported  declaration  to  the 
contrary  could  only  be  accepted  by  me  with 
reservation,  but  your  testimony  now  offered, 
and  corresponding  as  it  does  in  minute  partic¬ 
ulars  with  his  account,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  his  actually  having  been  your  fellow- 
passenger  as  far  as  Croydon,  and  I  am  also 
now  aware  that  previous  to  his  trial  and  long 
before  the  newspaper  report  appeared,  he  had 
given  the  same  information  for  purposes  of  his 
defence  whilst  he  was  in  close  custody  here, 
and  therefore  unable  to  hear,  without  the  cog¬ 
nisance  of  the  authorities,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  yourself  on  the  subject. 

“  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able 
by  your  aid  thus  to  test  the  truthfulness  of  one 
of  the  statements  of  the  dying  man,  as  it  leads 
me  to  hope  that  his  account  to  me  generajly  of 
the  details  of  his  terrible  crime  may  have  been 
equally  truthful. 

"  1  offer  you  my  earnest  congratulations  on 


deprived  of  his  most  important  testimony, 
which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  narrative,  and  he  would  not  have 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  complying 
with  the  injunction  of  the  dying  man. 


what  I  now  fully  believe  to  have  been  a  prov¬ 
idential  escape,  and  I  think  it  is  only  due  to 
you  that  I  should  afford  you  the  information 
which  you  request. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  very  faithfully, 

“  (Signed)  T,  H.  Colk 

“  (Chaplain). 

"  George  Austin,  Esq., 

Brighton." 

My  friend  then  arranged  that  he  and 
I  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  we  accordingly  went  over 
to  Lewes  on  the  following  day. 

The  chaplain  requested  me  first  to  re¬ 
late  my  version  of  the  story,  having 
heard  which,  he  was  able,  from  written 
statements  of  the  condemned  man,  to 
confirm  fully  each  detail  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  which  I  had  described,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  fact  that  the  fixed  and 
piercing  manner  in  which  he  imagined 
his  fellow-traveller  was  looking  at  him 
utterly  unnerved  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  intention  which  he 
had  formed  to  assassinate  and  rob  him. 

The  chaplain  also  possessed  so  ac¬ 
curate  a  description  of  my  personal  ap- 
peaiance,  that  my  identity  as  the  fellow- 
traveller  of  the  murderer  was  established 
beyond  question,  and  he  moreover  con¬ 
fided  to  me  the  following  information. 

“  Shortly  before  the  unhappy  man 
was  hanged,  when  he  had  abandoned  all 
hope  of  his  life  being  spared,  and  he 
was,  in  fact,  making  his  confession,  he 
was  very  anxious  to  convince  me  that 
he  was  not  utterly  incapable  of  speak¬ 
ing  the  truth.  He  was  moreover  very 
angty  (although  acknowledging  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him)  at 
the  inaccuiate  evidence  of  the  ticket  in¬ 
spector,  who  so  positively  swore  that  he 
put  him  into  the  carriage  with  Mr.  Gold 
at  the  London  terminus.  He  then  told 
me  the  story  of  riding  with  the  passen¬ 
ger  who  was  eating  strawberries,  as  far 
as  Croydon  Station,  and  how,  under  the 
influence  of  his  searching  gaze,  as  he 
said,  he  rushed  from  the  carriage  in  a 
state  of  distraction  and  panic,  perfectly 
incapable  of  carrying  out  the  crime  which 
he  had  contemplated.  He  implored  me, 
if  ever  I  should  meet  that  gentleman,  to 
ascertain  from  him  the  truth  of  these  as¬ 
sertions  made  by  him,  the  condemned 
man.” 

There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  my 
short-sight  was,  under  the  providence  of 
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God,  to  whom  I  offer  my  most  thankful 
acknowledgments,  the  means  of  my  pres¬ 
ervation  from  a  horrible  fate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  have 
stated,  that  so  long  as  the  sworn  evidence 
of  the  railway  official  was  opposed  to, 
and  apparently  disproved,  my  theory  of 
having  ridden  with  the  murderer,  I  was 
never  induced  to. make  a  journey  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  him.  But  as  soon  as 
the  announcement  was  made  of  the  con¬ 
fession  which  confirmed  my  version  of 
the  matter,  I  conceived  a  strong  wish  to 
have  a  personal  view  of  him  ;  it  was 
however  too  late,  as  he  was  to  be  hanged 
on  the  following  morning. 

Within  a  few  days  it  was  advertised 
that  the  effigy  of  the  criminal  was  being 
exhibited  at  Madame  Tussaud's. 

Knowing  how  lifelike  are  the  repre¬ 
sentations  at  that  establishment,  I  was 


seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  see 
in  wax  the  figure  which  I  had  not  had 
the  curiosity  to  inspect  in  the  flesh. 

I  accordingly  took  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  Madame  Tussaud’s, 
and  there,  in  gazing  on  the  features  of 
the  waxen  image,  I  had  additional  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  correctness  of  my  origi¬ 
nal  belief.  There,  beyond  a  doubt,  was 
the  likeness  of  the  man  who  had  looked 
at  me  with  a  glittering  eye  ! 

As  I  stood  in  that  grim  chamber  of 
horrors  amongst  the  crowd  of  spectators, 
none  ot  whom  probably  were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  figure  of  Lefroy  than  in 
any  of  the  other  surrounding  effigies  of 
murderers.  1  could  not  help  speculating 
on  the  reflections  regarding  him  which 
might  be  passing  through  their  minds, 
as  compared  with  those  which  occupied 
my  own  ! —  Temple  Bar. 
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Ecclesiastical  Institutions.  Being  Part 
VI.  OF  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  By 
Herbert  Spencer.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
(s'  Co. 

After  a  period  of  three  yean  and  a  half  the 
present  volume  follows  “Political  Institutions” 
previously  published.  It  is  to  be  followed  by 
two  other  parts,  “  Professional  Institutions  ’* 
and  “  Industrial  Institutions,"  and  it  is  sin¬ 
cerely  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Spencer's  health, 
which  is  by  no  means  good,  may  permit  him  to 
complete  this  great  work,  which  more  than  any 
other  will  sum  up  the  most  valuable  results  of 
his  life  of  philosophical  research.  The  induc¬ 
tive  principle  of  reasoning  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  Spencerian  system  of  philosophy 
never  had  a  more  magnificent  vindication  than 
in  these  iropoitant  contributions  to  the  world's 
thought  and  knowledge.  It  has  been  the 
fashion,  even  in  this  age.  on  the  part  of  a 
ceruin  class  of  thinkers  to  decry  the  a-posUriori 
method  of  investigation  as  suited  only  to 
science,  that  is  to  say  natural  science,  and  liable 
to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  errors  when  used 
in  the  so-called  higher  branches  of  thought. 
Doctrinarism  or  idealism,  as  the  a-prioti  con¬ 
ception  of  philosophy  in  its  different  branches 
from  ontology  down  to  political  economy  may 
be  allied,  has,  however,  had  iu  day,  and  the 
world  is  fast  coming  to  the  convictign,  that 
only  facts,  phenomena,  experiences  can  furnish 


the  safe  material  out  of  which  trustworthy  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn  ;  that  every  other  method 
leads  only  to  intellectual  quagmires,  where  the 
only  light  is  that  of  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  The 
system  of  investigation  by  which  Herbert 
Spencer  has  forged  his  great  philosophy,  is 
purely  that  of  scientific  induction  or  reasoning 
from  resulu  back  to  causes. 

In  the  study  of  “  Religious  Institutions " 
before  us  we  find  an  admirable  example  of  the 
author's  method.  He  begins  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  idea  as  found  in  the  lowest 
stages  of  man's  intellectual  history,  and  finds 
that  in  general  it  has  its  origin  in  ancestor 
worship.  He  cites  a^reat  mass  of  authorities 
to  establish  this  view  ;  and  shows  that  even  in 
so  elaborate  and  complicated  a  religious  system 
as  that  of  Pharaonic  y£gypt,  the  most  artificial 
and  symbolical  of  all  the  older  theological  cults, 
it  is  easy  to  find  that  it  rests  on  the  same  foun¬ 
dation.  Even  the  Jewish  belief  is  not  exempt 
from  this  implication  according  to  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer,  though  we  do  not  think  he  makes  his  case 
quite  as  clear  here. 

In  finding  parallelisms  between  various  re¬ 
ligions  he  reveals  many  curious  facts.  He 
discovers  in  many  places  observances  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Christian  Eucharist.  "  All  such 
observances,”  he  says,  “  originate  from  the 
primitive  notion  that  the  natures  of  men,  inher¬ 
ing  in  all  their  parts,  inhere  also  in  whatever 
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may  become  incorporated  with  them  ;  so  that 
a  bond  is  established  between  those  who  eat 
the  same  food.  As  furnishing  one  out  of  many 
instances,  I  may  mention  the  Padans,  who 
‘  hold  inviolate  any  engagement  cemented  by 
meat  or  food.*  Believing  that  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead,  retaining  their  appetites,  feed  either 
on  the  material  food  offered  or  on  the  spirit  of 
it,  this  conception  is  extended  to  them.  Hence 
arise  in  various  parts  of  the  world  feasts,  at 
which  living  and  dead  are  supposed  to  join  ; 
and  thus  to  renew  the  relation  of  subordination 
on  one  side  and  friendliness  on  the  other.  And 
this  eating  with  the  ghost  or  the  God,  which  by 
the  Mexicans  was  transformed  into  ‘  Eating 
the  God  ’  (symbolized  by  a  cake  made  up  with 
the  blood  of  the  victim),  was  associated  with  a 
bond  of  service  to  the  God  for  a  specified 
period.” 

“  Briefly  stringing  together  minor  likenesses 
we  may  note  that  the  Christian  Crusades  to  get 
possession  of  the  holy  sepulchre  had  their  pro¬ 
totype  in  the  sacred  war  of  the  Greeks  to  get 
possession  of  Delphi ;  that  as  among  Christians 
part  of  the  worship  consists  in  reciting  the 
doings  of  the  Hebrew  God,  prophets,  and  kings, 
so  worship  among  the  Greeks  consisted  partly 
in  reciting  the  great  deeds  of  the  Homeric  gods 
and  heroes  ;  that  Greek  temples  were  made 
rich  by  precious  gifts  from  kings  and  wealthy 
men  to  obtain  Divine  favor  or  forgiveness 
as  Christian  cathedrals  have  been  ;  that  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  was  built  by  funds  raised 
from  various  Catholic  countries,  as  the  temple 
of  Delphi  was  rebuilt  by  contributions  from 
various  Grecian  states  ;  that  the  doctrine  of 
special  providences,  general  over  the  world, 
was  as  dominant  among  the  Greeks  as  it  has 
been  among  the  Christians,  so  that  in  the 
words  of  Grote,  *  the  lives  of  the  Saints  bring 
us  even  back  to  the  simple  and  ever  operative 
theology  of  the  Homeric  age’  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  various  religions,  alike  in  the  New  and  Old 
World,  show  us,  in  common  with  Christianity, 
baptism,  confession,  canonization,  celibacy, 
the  saying  of  grace,  and  other  minor  observ¬ 
ances.” 

Mr.  Spencer  then  takes  up  the  distinct  organ¬ 
ization  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  finds 
in  medicine  men  the  earliest  mediators 
between  ignorance  and  the  sense  of  the  super¬ 
naturalism,  the  rudimentary  type  of  the  priest. 
The  function  of  priesthood  in  the  older  civiliza¬ 
tions  gradually  became  hereditary,  and  it  was 
only  when  religious  power  became  at  odds 
with  the  other  social  and  political  forces  strug¬ 
gling  for  dominance  that  celibacy  was  insti¬ 


tuted  in  the  priesthood  to  weld  together  a  body 
of  men  who,  free  from  all  human  ties,  could  be 
consolidated  into  a  power  fanatically  devoted 
to  a  single  purpose.  Mr.  Spencer  goes  on  to 
discuss  those  communities  where  priestly 
power  was  exercised  by  the  king  or  chief,  and 
trace^the  steps  by  which  a  priestly  hierarchy, 
in  the  sense  we  now  attach  to  the  phrase,  was 
gradually  crystallized.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  chapters  is  that  which  treats  of  ecclesias- 
ticism  as  a  social  bond.  Mr.  Spencer  goes 
as  far  as  the  most  ardent  defender  of  religious 
institutions  could  wish.  He  says  :  "  Looking 
at  it  generally,  we  may  say  that  ecclesiasticisro 
stands  for  the  principle  of  social  continuity. 
Above  all  other  agencies  it  is  that  which  con¬ 
duces  to  cohesion  ;  not  only  between  the  co¬ 
existing  parts  of  a  nation,  but  also  between  its 
present  generation  and  past  generations.  In 
both  ways  it  helps  to  maintain  the  individuality 
of  the  society.  .  .  .  Evidently  this  organized 
product  of  past  experiences  is  not  without  cre¬ 
dentials,  The  life  of  society  has,  up  to  the  time 
being,  been  maintained  by  it ;  and  hence  a  per¬ 
ennial  reason  for  resistance  to  deviation.”  The 
chapters  on  Church  and  State  and  that  entitled 
"  Religious  Retrospect  and  Prospect”  will  be 
the  ones  to  excite  the  keenest  comment  and 
controversy.  We  are  shown  how  in  many  cases 
ecclesiastical  organization  became  irresistible 
and  tyrannized  over  civic  power  ;  then  the 
author  proceeds  to  analyze  the  causes,  which, 
in  the  eternal  efflux  and  reflux  of  human  affairs, 
finally  tended  to  break  down  the  power  of 
priestly  domination  and  to  limit  that  within  its 
special  function,  even  as  it  limited  the  powers 
of  royalty  and  caste.  Foremost  among  these 
causes  were  the  awakening  of  individualism 
and  the  growing  conception  that  state  and 
church  were  designed  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
state  and  church.  The  sense  of  personal  right 
and  liberty  grew  powerfully  with  each  intel¬ 
lectual  renaissance  or  awakening,  and  pari 
pastM  the  development  and  diversification  of 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  ably  co¬ 
operated  with  the  stimulus  of  purely  intellec¬ 
tual  culture.  In  his  final  chapter,  summing  up 
the  religious  prospect,  he  asserts  that  while 
thinking  men  are  continually  forced  into  agnos¬ 
ticism,  yet  they  are  constantly  forced  into 
”  some  solution  of  the  Great  Enigma,  which 
he  knows  cannot  be  solved.  Especially  must 
this  be  so  when  he  remembers  that  the  very 
notions,  origin,  cause,  and  purpose  are  rel¬ 
ative  notions  belonging  to  human  thought, 
which  are  probably  irrelevant  to  the  ultimate 
Reality  transcending  human  thought ;  and 
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when,  though  suspecting  that  explanation  is  a 
word  without  meaning  when  applied  to  this 
ultimate  Reality,  he  yet  feels  compelled  to 
think  there  must  be  an  explanation. 

“  But  one  truth  must  grow  ever  clearer,  the 
truth  that  there  is  an  inscrutable  Existence 
everywhere  manifested,  to  which  he  can  neither 
find  nor  conceive  beginning  or  end.  Amid  the 
mysteries  which  become  the  more  mysterious 
the  more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will 
remain  the  one  absolute  certainty,  that  he  is 
ever  in  presence  of  an  infinite  and  eternal 
Energy,  from  which  all  things  proceed." 

Popular  Government.  Four  Essays.  By 

Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine.  New  York ; 

Henry  Holt  b‘  Co. 

These  essays,  originally  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  contain  the  views  on  Demo¬ 
cratic  Government  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  profound  jurists  of  the  age.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  are  opposed  to  what  may  be  called  a 
strictly  popular  government.  Like  most  great 
lawyers  and  judges,  his  training  has  made  him 
conservative,  and  he  asserts — partly,  one  would 
tbiuk,  in  self-defence — that  the  majority  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  orderly  men  are  also  conserva¬ 
tive.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  but,  like  most  men,  wishes  to 
feel  that  he  has  the  majority  behind  him. 

The  development  of  government,  like  all 
other  human  institutions,  is  experimental  and 
tentative,  and,  whatever  its  vagaries,  perma¬ 
nent  changes  only  occur  as  they  are  based  on 
thoroughly  tested  values.  Our  essayist  asserts 
truly  that  it  is  only  within  a  very  modern 
period  that  the  democratic  theory  has  met  any 
careful  and  satisfactory  trial.  His  conclusion 
is  that  it  has  proved  extremely  unstable,  this 
in  the  teeth  of  the  French  republic,  which  has 
grown  stronger  and  stronger  for  fifteen  years, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  grown  under  republican  auspices,  during  a 
little  more  than  a  century,  to  be  fifty  millions  in 
number,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
in  the  world  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  to  show 
'more  evidences  in  her  present  of  stability  than 
can  be  furnished  by  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  His  conclusion  that  the  theories  of 
democratic  government  as  illustrated  in  France 
and  the  United  States  have  done  more  to 
unsettle  the  world’s  government  than  any  other 
cause  is  true,  and  true  for  a  reason  so  manifest 
that  it  needs  no  comment.  Rut  this,  so  far 
from  being  an  argument  against,  is  strong  in 
favor  of  republicanism  ;  as  it  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  ferment  of  republican  agitation 


or  the  demand  on  the  part  of  peoples  now 
ruled  by  monarchs  for  a  larger  share  of  power 
in  determining  their  own  laws,  is  an  inevitable 
evolution  from  existing  conditions,  the  absence 
of  which  would  show  intellectual  and  moral 
stagnation.  The  conservatism  that  sets  its 
face  against  needed  reform  successfully  can 
only  be  found  in  a  nation  which  is  dying  at 
the  roots.  Sir  Henry  contends  that  democ¬ 
racy,  thereby  meaning  of  course  all  govern¬ 
ments  which  spring  from  the  will  of  the  people, 
whether  representative  or  not,  is  by  far  the 
most  difficult  form  of  government  and  liable  to 
the  most  evils  and  excesses.  The  argument, 
though  ingenious  and  skilful,  is  that  of  the 
advocate  rather  than  that  of  the  judge.  He  is 
right  of  course  in  assuming  that  practically  the 
multitude  only  exercises  volition  by  following 
the  opinion  of  one  man  or  of  a  limited  number 
of  men,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  follows  the 
lines  of  party.  But  he  ignores  the  fact,  practi¬ 
cally  shown  in  the  history  of  all  attempts  at 
representative  government,  that  those  men 
who  have  led  and  crystallized  governmental 
results  are  they  who  are  the  mouth  pieces 
rather  than  the  dictators  of  opinion,  whose 
function  is  to  put  into  a  clear,  practicable,  and 
intelligent  form  the  wishes,  needs,  and  aspi¬ 
rations  which  struggle  crudely  in  the  minds 
of  the  masses.  No  other  statesman  or  politi¬ 
cian  than  one  of  this  type  can  achieve  perma¬ 
nent  fame  or  keep  his  hold  in  the  race  for 
public  distinction.  The  English  situation  of 
to-day  is  a  most  striking  illustration  of  this 
fact. 

Our  limits  preclude  one  following  Sir  Henry 
Maine  through  the  various  lines  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  and  we  can  only  here  and  there  give 
some  indication  of  his  main  drift.  In  the  essay 
entitled  “  The  Age  of  Progress,”  he  argues 
that  the  perpetual  change  demanded  by  democ¬ 
racy  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  normal  forces 
ruling  human  nature,  and  only  leads  to  disap¬ 
pointment  and  disaster.  He  inquires  for  the 
reason  for  the  enthusiasm  for  innovation  in 
politics,  and  finds  it  in  the  following  cause  : 

Legislation  is  one  of  the  activities  of  popular 
government  ;  and  the  keenest  interest  in  these 
activities  is  felt  by  all  the  popularly  governed 
communities.  It  is  one  great  advantage  of 
popular  government  over  government  of  the 
older  type,  that  it  is  so  intensely  interesting. 
For  twenty  years  we  had  close  to  our  shores  a 
striking  example  of  this  point  of  inferiority  in 
absolute  monarchies  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Second  Bonapartist  Empire  in  France. 
It  never  overcame  the  disadvantage  it  suffered 
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through  the  dulncss  of  its  home  politics.  The 
scandal,  the  personalities,  the  gossip,  and  the 
trifling  which  occupied  its  newspapers  proved 
no  substitute  for  the  political  discussions  which 
had  filled  them  while  the  republic  and  the 
constitutional  monarchy  lasted.  The  men 
who  ruled  it  were  acutely  conscious  of  the 
danger  involved  in  this  decline  of  excitement 
and  amusement  suitable  to  cultivated  and  mas¬ 
culine  minds  ;  and  their  efforts  to  meet  it  led 
directly  to  their  overthrow,  by  tempting  them 
to  provide  the  Fiench  public  with  distractions 
of  a  higher  order,  ■through  adventutous  diplo¬ 
macy  and  war.  There  are,  again,  good  ob¬ 
servers  who  trace  the  political  insecurity  of 
Russia,  the  aggressiveness  of  her  government 
abroad,  and  the  wild  attempts  on  it  at  home, 
to  the  general  dulness  of  Russian  life  during 
peace.  Englishmen  would  find  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  what  would  compensate 
them  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  enthralling 
drama  which  is  enacted  before  them  every 
morning  and  evening.  A  ceaseless  flow  of 
public  discussion,  a  throng  of  public  events,  , 
a  crowd  of  public  men,  make  up  the  spectacle. 
Nevertheless,  in  our  country  at  all  events, 
over-indulgence  in  what  has  no  doubt  become 
a  passion  with  elevated  minds  is  growing  to  be 
dangerous.  For  the  plot  of  the  performance 
which  attracts  such  multitudes  turns,  nowa¬ 
days,  almost  always  on  the  fortunes  of  some 
legislative  measure.  The  English  Parliament, 
as  has  been  said,  legislated  very  little  until  fifty 
years  since,  when  it  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Bentham  and  his  disciples.  Ever  since  the 
first  Reform  Act,  however,  the  volume  of 
legislation  has  been  increasing,  and  this  has 
been  very  much  owing  to  the  unlooked-for 
operation  of  a  venerable  constitutional  form, 
the  royal  speech  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses¬ 
sion.  Once  it  was  the  king  who  spoke,  now 
it  is  the  cabinet  as  the  organ  of  the  party  who 
supports  it  ;  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
practice  for  parties  to  outbid  one  another  in 
the  length  of  the  tale  of  legislation  to  which 
they  pledge  themselves  in  successive  royal 
speeches. 

A  distinction  is  very  acutely  pointed  out  by 
the  author,  but  we  think  that  he  fails  to  see  its 
significance.  While  the  British  Constitution 
is  gradually  transforming  itself  into  a  popular 
government  with  infinite  travail  and  encom¬ 
passed  by  the  most  serious  obstacles,  promis¬ 
ing  convulsions  of  the  gravest  kind  before  the 
problems  are  finally  solved,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  American  Constitution,  which  started  with 
the  most  fundamental  declarations  and  pro- 
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visions  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  will, 
has  tended  to  become  more  and  more  con¬ 
servative,  and  to  curb  popular  impulse  rather 
than  to  stinnrulate  it.  It  is  on  this  fact,  equally 
potent  in  individual  or  organized  human  nature, 
that  the  growth  of  orderly  and  sure  reform  is 
based.  A  principle  once  permitted  to  assume 
its  full  proportions  in  action  inevitably  becomes 
conservative  and  cautious  in  its  methods  and 
system  of  adjustment.  It  is  only  repression 
and  tyranny  which  convert  human  impulse  into 
an  energy  of  anarchy  and  chaos. 

How  TO  BE  Happy  though  Married.  Being 
A  Handbook  to  Marriage.  By  a  Grad¬ 
uate  in  the  University  of  Matrimony.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Punch's  advice  to  people  contemplating 
matrimony,  “  Don’t,”  is  practically  re-echoed 
by  the  author  of  this  book,  with  certain  saving 
qualifications.  He  doesn’t  say  ‘‘  Don’t,”  but 
substitutes  for  it,  “  Look  well  before  you  leap, 
and  having  made  the  leap,  mind  your  P’s  and 
Q’s  afterward.  We  have  used  the  masculine 
pronoun  in  designating  the  author,  but  have  a 
shrewd  notion  that  it  should  be  feminine. 
There  is  too  much  keen  insight  into  woman's 
heart  to  be  practicable  for  any  rude,  blundering 
male  of  the  human  species.  The  “  eternal 
feminine  ”  has  been  united  with  the  “  eternal 
masculine,”  to  use  Carlyle’s  nomenclature,  in 
a  few  men,  notably  such  as  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe,  but  they  are  only  a  few.  Let  us,  then, 
rectify  our  term  .ind  say  “  she.” 

The  book  is  written  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
practical  needs  of  the  situation  and  a  gentle 
sense  of  humor  which  casts  a  playfulness  over 
the  topic,  relieving  its  serious  sides,  for  the  au¬ 
thor  feels  it  has  many,  very  many  serious  sides. 
The  different  chapters  are  very  short,  full  of  an¬ 
ecdote,  and,  we  neqd  hardly  say,  keen  observa¬ 
tion.  There  is  but  little  of  the  didactic,  or 
rather  the  didactic  is  so  covered  up  with  anec¬ 
dote,  illustration,  and  humor,  that  no  one  is 
conscious  that  the  author  is  speaking  ex-catht- 
dra.  Let  us  give  some  of  these  titles,  for  we 
know  no  way  better  adapted  to  give  a  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  book  :  “  The  Choice  of  a 
Husband”  ;  ”  Making  the  best  of  a  bad 
Matrimonial  Bargain”;  “Honeymooning”; 
“  Drive  Gently  over  Stones  ”  ;  ”  Married 

People’s  Money  ”  ;  “  Preparations  for  Parent¬ 
hood  ”  What  is  the  Use  of  a  Child  ”  ?  “The 
Education  of  Patents  ”  ;  "  They  Had  a  Few 
Words”;  “Nursing  Fathers”;  “Pulling 
Together  ”;  “  Nets  and  Cages  ”;  “  Love  Sur¬ 
viving  Marriage.”  The  lessons  inculcated  are 
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nunc  the  less  valuable  for  being  so  pleasantly 
put,  and  either  those  intending  marriage  or 
those  who  have  already  made  the  plunge  may 
find  some  suggestions  well  worth  remembering. 
The  author  evidently  believes  that  while  mar¬ 
riage  can  be  very  felicitous  it  can  also  be  the 
exact  reverse  ;  but  that,  on  the  whole,  the  con¬ 
nubial  state  offers  tu  a  sensible  man  or 
woman  far  more  pleasure,  growth,  and  hap¬ 
piness  than  single-blessedness.  The  book  can 
be  safely  endorsed  as  being  pleasant  reading 
as  well  as  profitable. 


For  Maimie’s  Sake.  A  Tale  of  Love  and 

Dynamite.  By  Grant  Allen.  New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  &•  Co. 

Mr.  Alien,  who  has  made  a  reputation  as  a 
bright  essayist,  recently  took  a  new  departure 
as  a  novelist.  This  we  believe  is  his  third  at¬ 
tempt,  and  the  success  achieved  will  be  affirmed 
or  denied  accordingly  as  we  seize  and  accept 
the  purpose  of  the  author.  Of  course  we  mean 
bis  intellectual  not  his  pecuniary  success. 
Judged  by  the  standard  which  Mr.  Howells 
affirms  in  theory  and  exemplifies  in  practice, 
that  the  every-day,  the  familiar,  the  probable 
affairs  and  characters  of  life  are  those  on  which 
the  writer  of  fiction  can  alone  legitimately 
exercise  his  powers,  such  a  person  as  Maimie 
Llewelyn,  and  such  conditions  as  those  under 
which  she  develops  the  story  of  her  life,  are 
simply  absurd  and  unthinkable.  The  conflict 
between  the  realistic  and  ideal  schools  is 
eternal,  though  each  modifies  the  other.  The 
theory  of  the  idealist  is  that  it  is  legitimate  to 
conceive  a  picture  of  life  in  which  certain  prom¬ 
inent  impulses  and  tendencies  shall  be  pushed 
to  their  extreme  logic,  thus  producing  types 
or  generalizations  of  character,  which,  however 
unlikely  to  be  met  with  in  actual  life,  are  still 
possible  and  eminently  human.  Dickens  did 
this  in  his  way  with  unsurpassable  art,  and 
even  Balzac,  the  so-called  apostle  of  the  realis¬ 
tic  school,  of  which  Zola  and  Howells  on  dif¬ 
ferent  planes  of  moral  purpose  are  equally  dis¬ 
ciples,  has  used  this  method  of  embodying  his 
conceptions  of  life  with  almost  Shakespearian 
breadth  and  freedom.  **  To  return  to  our 
muttons,"  Mr.  Allen  has  seen  fit  to  delineate 
a  woman  whom  few  if  any  would  ever  meet. 
This  nineteenth  century  Lamia,  however,  is 
only  a  logical  and  complete  development  of 
certain  phases  of  feminine  character,  which  we 
do  meet  not  unfrequently.  Maimie, the  heroine, 
is  a  beautiful,  perfectly  healthy,  kittenish 
woman,  absolutely  feminine  in  her  constitution, 
except  that  she  is  literally  without  soul  or  con¬ 


science.  .She  is  spiritually  incapable  of  recog¬ 
nizing  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
has  no  morality.  She  does  evil  as  freely  and 
easily  as  she  breathes  the  air  of  heaven,  and  as 
unconsciously.  The  powerful  propensities  of 
a  singularly  flawless  physique,  of  a  splendid 
material  womanhood  she  yields  to  with  ab¬ 
solute  innocence,  and  marvels  that  others  re¬ 
gard  her  acts  with  horror  or  disgust.  Yet  so 
strong  is  the  spell  which  her  loveliness  and 
simplicity  cast  over  others  that  it  is  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  they  yield  to  repulsion  even  when  it 
has  been  discovered  that  she  had  murdered  her 
husband,  or  at  least  attempted  the  murder,  to 
gam  another  man  as  her  lover. 

In  one  scene  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book 
we  see  her  sitting  as  the  model  of  an  impres¬ 
sionable  painter,  whose  wife  was  Maimie’s 
dearest  friend.  The  beautiful  woman  tempts 
him  to  kiss  her,  a  long-drawn,  passionate, 
maddening  kiss.  This  is  described  as  the  kiss 
of  the  artist.  Maimie  then  demands  his  kiss  as 
.a  man. 

Says  Cipriani  the  painter,  "  Now  this  time  I 
shall  kiss  you  simply  in  my  capacity  as  a  man 
and  a  brother.  So— there — that  was  even  bet¬ 
ter,  wasn’t  it,  Maimie?" 

Maimie  closed  her  eyes  dreamily  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

"  That  was  better,”  said  she  slowly,  as  from 
a  distance.  "  That  was  delicious.  That  was 
perfect.  You  kiss  even  more  beautifully  than 
Adrian,  Mr.  Cipriani.” 

He  puts  his  arm  about  her  waist  and  they 
play  the  part  of  the  idyllic  lo.vers,  "  talking 
nonsense  to  each  other  to  our  hearts’  content, 
beside  the  murmuring  brooklet  in  some 
shadowy  meadow.  Call  me  by  my  name,  call 
me  so,  Maimie,’’  he  whispered  softly  now,  with 
a  tender  pressure.  “The  fifteen  years  are  gone 
rtow,  you  know,  and  we  are  boy  and  girl  play¬ 
ing  in  dreamland  together.  Isn’t  it  so  ?’’ 

"  Yes,  Jocelyn.” 

She  said  it  slow  and  low  with  her  eyes  shut, 
and  her  head  thrown  back  in  a  deliciously 
dreamy,  voluptuous  attitude. 

The  painter  covered  her  upturned  throat  at 
once  with  a  quick  shower  of  eager  kisses,  and 
caressed  her  face  with  his  hands  tenderly. 

“  That’s  right,  little  one,”  he  said,  “  that 
makes  my  heart  beat,”  etc.,  etc. 

Fortunately  the  painter’s  wife  entered  at  this 
moment  and  interrupted  this  idyllic  perform¬ 
ance.  We  simply  cite  this  passage  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fact  that  Maimie  does  the  same 
thing  with  others  in  the  most  unconscious  and 
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natural  way.  without  the  slightest  notion  that 
she  it  doing  anything  wronger  unwomanly,  to 
emphasize  the  view  we  have  taken  of  Mr. 
Grant’s  purpose  in  delineating  her. 

Maimie  marries  a  scientific  person  of  wealth 
who  adores  her.  Sydney,  her  husband,  has 
discovered  a  species  of  dynamite  which  makes 
a  noiseless  explosion,  and  his  wife  murders  him 
in  obedience  to  an  impulse.  The  dying  hus¬ 
band,  to  save  her,  signs  a  statement  that  he 
hat  committed  suicide.  He  does  not  die, 
though  Maimie  believes  him  dead,  and  after  a 
while,  having  inherited  his  wealth,  she  marries 
the  man  for  whom  she  had  killed  her  husband. 

At  the  last,  suspicion  having  directed  to 
Maimie  as  the  cause  of  her  husband’s  supposed 
death,  he  reappears  to  her  to  assure  her  that 
he  is  still  alive.  To  insure  her  happiness  and 
to  make  her  new  connection  an  honorable  one, 
he  leaves  her  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
suicide.  As  he  goes,  Maimie  stands  “  confront¬ 
ing  him  with  a  scailet  face,  and  a  strange  look 
of  wounded  pride  upon  her  baby  features. 

“  *  Sydney,  Sydney,’  she  cried  reproachfully, 
“  you’re  not  going  away  for  ever  and  ever 
without  even  so  much  as  once  kissing  me  7’  ” 
The  conception  is  a  strange  one.  yet  one 
not  at  all  inconsistent  or  even  unnatural  in  its 
character.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  soul  and  conscience,  which  lift  men  and 
women  into  nobility,  may  be  so  far  absent  in 
some  cases  as  to  leave  woman  a  beautiful 
purring  tigress,  as  soft  and  delicate  as  the  vel¬ 
vet  which  sheathes  her  claws.  In  other  words, 
a  woman,  or  for  that  matter  a  man,  may  be  very 
near  to  being  merely  a  highly  refined,  perfectly 
organized  animal  with  powerful  propensities, 
against  which  no  attempt  at  repression  is  ever 
made,  and  yet  in  whom  brutal  or  gross  excess 
is  checked  by  that  very  perfection  and  delicacy 
of  organization.  Such  a  conception  is  that  of 
Maimie,  the  heroine  of  Grant  Allen’s  story. 
- »»• 
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Dr.  Jessopp,  of  England,  is  preparing  to 
edit  for  the  Camden  Society  a  series  of  episco¬ 
pal  visitations  of  monasteries  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich.  The  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  shed 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  religious  houses 
of  the  period.  Whatever  revelations  may  be 
made  will  not  be  under  suspicion  as  coming 
from  the  officials  of  Henry  VI H.  ‘ 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  autobiography,  says  of 
Byron’s  letters  that  they  “  contain  the  utmost 
numfjer  that  will  come  together  into  the  space 
of  absolutely  just,  wise  and  kind  thoughts,” 


and  which  are  ”  perfect  because  the  quantity 
they  hold  is  not  artihcially  or  intricately  con¬ 
centrated,  but  with  the  serene  swiftness  of  a 
smith’s  hammer-strikes  on  hot  iron.” 

The  idea  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Horace 
Benedict  Saussure,  the  first  climber  and  de- 
scriber  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  being  taken  up  with 
energy.  The  President  of  the  Swiss  Geologi¬ 
cal  Commission,  M.  Alphonse  Favre,  of 
Geneva,  will  be  glacf  to  receive  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  subscriptions  from  Alpinists  and  others. 
The  monument  is  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  not  far  from  the  Col  du  Gfiant, 
where  Saussure  camped  for  sixteen  days  in  the 
midst  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  service  of  science. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  monument  may  be  unveiled 
on  August  8,  1887,  which  will  be  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Saussure’s  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  editors  of  the  Basler  Noehrickten 
are  also  receiving  subscriptions,  and  undertake 
to  forward  them  to  the  Saussure  Committee  in 
Geneva.  Not  a  few  Englishmen  will  be  glad 
to  acknowledge  their  debt  to  the  distinguished 
physicist,  meteorologist,  and  geologist  who 
devoted  more  than  thirty  y  ars  of  his  life  to  the 
study  and  description  of  the  Alps. 

The  Premio  Bressa  of  13,000  lire  0^480)  has 
been  awarded  by  the  Royal  Scientific  Academy 
of  Turin  to  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari,  of  Florence, 
for  his  **  Life  and  Times  of  Machiavelli.”  This 
prize  is  adjudged  every  four  years  to  the  author 
of  the  most  important  work  in  natural  science, 
history,  geography,  or  mathematics,  that  has 
appeared  within  that  period.  Occasionally  it 
has  been  given  to  a  foreigner,  as  to  Darwin 
several  years  ago. 

The  learned  gipsy  Franz  Sztojka,  who  lives 
in  Uszod,  has  just  completed  a  dictionary  of 
the  language  of  t  he  Hungarian  gipsies.  The 
Archduke  Joseph  has  undertaken  10  print  the 
work,  and  also  a  volume  of  Sztojka’s  dialect 
poems,  at  his  own  cost. 

Prof.  Rudolf  Gneist,  of  Berlin,  is  going 
to  publish  shortly  a  work  on  ”  Das  Englische 
Parlament  vom  9'*“  bis  Ende  des  19*“  Jahrhun- 
derts.”  The  learned  professor  closes  with  a 
“  Prognose,”  in  which  he  takes  a  gloomy  view 
of  the  future  of  the  country.  He  thinks  that 
the  old  constitution  of  England  has  broken  up 
under  the  pressure  of  democracy,  and  that  the 
new  constituencies  will  bring  about  a  catas¬ 
trophe.  Party  government  is,  he  thinks,  no 
longer  possible,  attachment  to  individual 
leaders  having  taken  the  place  of  the  bonds  of 
party,  and  socialism  will  soon  obtain  a  power 
to  which  there  will  be  no  adequate  check. 
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The  Pall  Mall  Caiette  advises  book -collect¬ 
ors  whenever  they  purchase  a  book  to  “  write 
plainly  on  the  first  page  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  it  was  bought  and  the  price." 
In  order  to  enforce  this  excellent  hint  the 
Gautte  adds  :  “  This  habit,  carefully  followed 
out,  has  added  considerably  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  library  sold  this  week.  In  some 
cases  the  rise  in  value  of  a  volume  has  been 
enormous.  For  example,  &  thin  folio  of  Scotch 
Acts  of  Parliament,  printed  in  black  letter  on 
vellum  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  bought  in  1779  by  Mr.  Woodhull  for 
one  guinea,  and  by  Mr.  Bain  in  1886  fur  151 
guineas.  Mr.  Bain,  however,  denies  that  he  has 
paid  an  extravagant  price.  One  guinea  left  at 
compound  interest  in  1779  would,  at  5  per  cent, 
in  1886,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  a  very  rapid 
calculation,  amount  to  just  about  150  guineas, 
and  if  during  the  next  century  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  of  accretion  of  value  be  continued,  some 
Mr.  Bain  of  the  future  will  have  to  give  about 
;^20,ooo  fur  this  unpretending  and  by  no 
means  attractive  volume.” 

The  autograph  or  dictated  letters  which 
passed  between  Goethe  and  Schiller  will  before 
long  be  added  to  the  Goethe  archives.  They 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Carl  von 
Cotta,  of  Stuttgart,  who  purchased  them  in 
1875.  but  he  has  agreed  to  sell  his  treasures  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  owner 
of  the  archives,  for  the  price  originally  given. 
There  is  one  condition,  however,  attached  to 
the  transaction,  and  it  is  that  Baron  von  Cotta 
shall  retain  the  MSS.  during  his  lifetime,  and 
use  them  without  restraint  for  literary  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  William  Cushing,  in  his  “  Dictionary 
of  Pseudonyms  and  Literary  Disguises,"  issued 
by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  states  that  the 
”  Junius  ”  letters  were  attributed  to  no  fewer 
than  fifty-one  writers  of  repute,  and  a  list  of 
their  names  is  given. 

The  Italian  Government  has  offered  a  reward 
of  10,000  lire  to  any  one  giving  certain  in¬ 
formation  of  where  a  codex  of  Cicero’s  “  De 
OflSciis,”  stolen  from  the  Municipal  Library 
of  Perugia,  is  to  be  found.  A  report  is  current 
in  Rome  that  tl^e  stolen  manuscript  has  been 
sold  for  600  lire  to  an  English  or  German  col¬ 
lector.  The  Italian  Embassies  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  authorized  to  pay  the  reward.  Roman 
papers  announce  that  another  manuscript 
parchment  codex  has  been  stolen  from  the 
Casanatensian  Library  in  Rome.  It  consisted 
of  four  parchment  leaves,  and  was  the  ”  Mun- 


dus  Novus"  written  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  him¬ 
self. 

The' current  number  of  the  Publishers'  Cir¬ 
cular  (Sampson  Low)  contains  its  usual  statis¬ 
tics  of  books  issued  during  the  year  that  has 
just  closed.  The  total  number  is  .  new  books. 
4.307  :  new  editions.  1.333  t  grand  total.  5,640; 
showing  a  decrease  of  733,  or  more  than  eleven 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Such  a  decrease  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  con¬ 
sidering  the  general  emptiness  of  pockets. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures 
for  last  year  were  unusually  high.  In  1882  the 
grand  total  was  only  5,124.  As  regards  the 
several  divisions,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  theology 
and  ”  juveniles  ”  run  practically  a  dead  heat 
for  the  first  place  ;  while  educational  books 
and  novels  run  another  dead  heat  for  th^  second 
place.  On  a  comparison  with  the  previous 
year,  theology,  art  books,  history,  travel,  law, 
and  medicine  have  all  declined  greatly  ;  while 
“  juveniles  ”  and  novels  are  almost  the  only 
classes  that  show  an  increase.  Nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  number  of  books  are  published 
in  December,  and  just  one-half  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  proportion  of  new  editions  is  largest 
in  law  books,  where  it  amounts  to  almost  one- 
half  ;  next  largest  in  novels,  where  it  amounts 
to  more  than  one-third  ;  and  lowest  of  all  in 
the  case  of  political  books,  of  which  less  than 
one-sixth  reach  a  second  edition. 

Andrew  Lang  is  to  make  a  book  of  his 
”  Letters  to  Dead  Authors.” 

The  Academy  reports  that  Wilson  &  McCor¬ 
mack,  the  Glasgow  publishers,  will  bring  out 
in  cheap  form  selections  from  the  prose  and 
verse  of  Walt  Whitman. 

It  is  said  that  P^re  Didon,  the  well-known 
Dominican  priest,  is  writing  an  elaborate  reply 
to  M.  Renan,  to  be  called  "  Refutation  de  ‘  la 
Vie  de  jesus.’  ” 

It  is  announced  that  a  public  demonstration 
will  take  place  at  Kilmarnock  in  August  next, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  federated  Burns 
clubs,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Burns. 

Circumstances  seem  to  point  to  Mr.  Le 
Page  Renouf  being  the  late  Dr.  Birch’s  succes¬ 
sor  at  the  Museum.  Mr.  Renouf  would  lose 
in  income  if  he  were  to  give  up  his  inspector¬ 
ship  of  schools  for  the  Keepership  of  the 
Oriental  Antiquities,  but  a  scholar  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  would  be  a  great  gain  to  Bloomsbury. 
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The  first  volume  of  the  posthumous  works 
of  Victor  Hugo  will  be  published  shortly.  It 
is  entitled  “  Thcsiire  en  liberty.” 

Adolf  Hansen,  the  translator  of  poems  of 
Shelley,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Swin¬ 
burne,  into  Danish,  has  published  (F.  Hegel  & 
Son,  Copenhagen)  a  complete  translation— the 
first  in  Danish — of  Shakespeare’s  sdlinets.  The 
translation  is  accompanied  by  an  introduction 
and  notes.  The  metre  of  the  original  is  pre- 
servet^. 


MISCELLANY. 

Life-duration  of  Microbes.— M.  Duclaux 
has  written  a  paper  on  the  duration  of  life  of 
the  germs  of  microbes.  He  has  studied  some 
organisms  preserved  since  the  first  researches 
of  M.  Pasteur,  in  1859,  under  the  most  varied 
conditions— in  various  iquids,  sheltered  from 
or  in  contact  with  the  air,  also  dry,  in  darkness 
or  in  light.  The  germs  sheltered  from  the  air 
and  in  liquids  slightly  alkaline  show  the  great¬ 
est  vitality.  Out  of  sixteen  flasks  in  these  con¬ 
ditions,  fifteen  have  shown  fertile  germs  after 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years.  The  limit 
of  life  under  these  conditions  is  not  known  ; 
but  it  must  be  added  that  they  are  rarely  real¬ 
ized  in  nature.  In  all  the  tlasks  whorein  the 
liquid  had  an  acid  or  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction 
the  germs  had  perished.  The  species  which 
showed  most  resistance  are  :  Among  the  muce- 
dines,  aspergillus  niger  ;  among  the  micrococci, 
urocofcut  vi2’ax ;  among  the  hdxWW,  tyrotkrix 
tenuis,  tenuior,  tenuissimus,  and  Jiliformis. 
These  species,  at  the  same  time,  resist  most  the 
action  of  heat.  The  spores  of  many  can  sup¬ 
port  a  temperature  of  110°  to  115*  C.  with¬ 
out  perishing.  In  the  adult  state  these  same 
species  are  less  resisting,  both  as  to  time  and 
heat.  In  a  liquid  exposed  to  the  air  the  re¬ 
sistance  is  observably  inferior.  Bacilli  and 
yeast  are  still  more  resisting  than  micrococci. 
Further,  the  germs  weaken  rapidly  in  these 
conditions.  It  is  known  that  M.  Pasteur  util¬ 
ized  this  action  of  the  air  in  order  to  obtain  the 
attenuation  and  transformation  in  vaccine  of 
many  formidable,  pathogenic  microbes.  But 
it  is  when  dry  in  the  air,  and  especially  exposed 
to  the  sun,  that  the  life  of  germs  is  much  shorter. 
The  aspergillus  niger  of  M.  Raulin  was  alive  (in 
the  spore  condition)  after  being  twenty-two 
years  m  a  liquid  shelteied  from  the  air,  but 
has  always  been  found  dead  after  being  kept 
three  years  in  a  closed  tube,  dry,  and  in  the 
dark.  The  tyrothrix  Jiiliformis,  whose  resistance 
in  a  liquid  sheltered  from  air  is  not  less,  per- 
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ishes  after  thirty- five  days'  exposure  to  the 
sun.  ‘‘This  testifies,” says  M.  Duclaux,  “to 
the  special  action  of  sunlight ;  .  .  .  .  and 

the  old  physicians  had  ground  for  regarding 
the  rays  of  the  sun  as  powerful  hygienic 
agents.” 

Customs  in  Brittany.  —I  happened  to  be 
at  Guingamp  on  May  i — the  jour  de  Marie — 
and  in  the  evening  was  present  at  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  sen^ice  held  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  bon  Secours — an  edifice  of  cathedral- 
like  proportions.  The  lighting  of  the  building 
was  of  the  scantiest  character,  consisting  only 
of  the  candles  on  the  altar  and  two  or  three 
little  oil  lamps  attached  to  the  columns  ;  the 
effect  thus  produced  was  far  more  imposing 
than  if  there  had  been  such  a  glare  of  light  as 
is  with  us  usually  considered  desirable.  The 
service  was  held  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  in 
front  of  a  large  temporary  altar  draped  with 
blue  and  white  and  profusely  decked  with  flow¬ 
ers.  The  choir  was  grouped  in  front  of  the 
altar,  while  one  of  the  oflicialing  priests  led  off 
the  music  with  a  large  trumpet.  The  place 
was  crowded,  the  congregation  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  white  capped  women  and 
children.  Perhaps  the  must  beautiful  part  of 
the  service  was  a  simple  hymn  set  to  a  grand 
air,  which  was  sung  in  unison  by  the  whole 
congregation.  In  this  church  is  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  which  is  one  of  those  that  have  been 
honored  by  the  presentation  of  a  gold  crown 
from  the  Pope.  This  distinction  is  only  ac¬ 
corded  to  those  images  which  fulfil,  in  the 
words  of  the  official  announcement,  the  three 
conditions  of  “  antiquity,  miracles,  and  popu¬ 
larity.”  The  sacred  spring,  which  attracts  so 
many  pilgrims  to  this  Pardon,  is  situated  in  a 
corner  of  the  churchyard.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  shallow  well,  and  has  two  troughs  attached 
to  it,  both  of  which  had  been  filled  with  water 
from  the  sacred  source.  The  ecclesiastical 
element  held  aloot — the  quasi-priestesses  of  the 
shrine  being  three  old  hags  who  might  have 
served  well  for  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  On 
the  edge  of  the  well  they  had  ready  several 
small  basins  and  tumblers  filled  witn  water, 
also  some  small  phials.  The  tumblers  were 
for  any  of  the  faithful  to  drink  from,  while  the 
contents  of  tne  basins  were  emptied  on  the 
withers  and  croups  of  the  horses.  The  water 
from  the  phials  was  poured  into  the  ears  of  the 
horses,  and  this  is  considered  the  essential 
point,  the  tumblers  and  basins  being  often 
dispensed  with.  As  many  horses  are  sensitive 
to  interference  with  their  ears,  there  is  occa- 
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stonally  some  lively  plunging  about  on  the 
part  of  the  animals,  and  always  a  good  deal  of 
shaking  of  the  head  after  the  operation.  At 
one  of  the  troughs  a  curious  ceremony  took 
place  while  we  were  looking  on.  An  anxious 
mother  had  brought  with  her  a  little  chemise 
belonging  to  her  infant,  who  was  dangerously 
ill.  This  was  gravely  laid  on  the  water  of  one 
of  the  troughs  by  the  old  woman,  who  piously 
ejaculated  in  Breton,  “  May  God  bless  your 
little  one  !”  while  the  careworn  parent  watched 
with  painful  anxiety  the  gradual  soaking  and 
sinking  of  the  little  garment.  The  point  of 
interest  is  this :  if,  after  the  immersion,  the 
body  of  the  garment  should  sink  before  the 
sleeves,  the  child  will  recover,  but  if  the 
sleeves  sink  first,  it  will  die.  In  the  case  we 
witnessed  the  attendant  assured  the  mother 
that  the  augury  was  good,  and  that  the  child 
would  undoubtedly  recover,  which  we  will 
hope  it  has  done.  However,  the  old  hag  told 
us  confidentially  that  there  was  not  much  in  it, 
for  a  case  had  just  happened  in  which  the 
sleeves  had  floated  unmistakably,  and  yet 
when  the  hopeful  father  reached  his  home  it 
was  only  to  find  his  child  already  dead.  —Eng¬ 
lish  Illustrated  Magatine. 

Four  Hundred  Years  Before  Christ. — 
Two  or  three  years  ago  some  peasants  digging 
near  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  on  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  side,  opposite  to  Belgrade,  turned  up  a 
most  beautiful  and  finely  preserved  iron  hel¬ 
met,  which  it  will  interest  archaeologists  to 
learn  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  chef 
cT ceuvre  of  antique  Greek  work,  of  probably 
three  or  four  centuries  before  Christ.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  works  in  iron  of 
antique  Greek  or  Roman  origin  other  than 
corroded  and  scarcely  recognizable  fragments 
are  of  the  utmost  rarity.  The  specimen  in 
question  is  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  state, 
scarcely  indeed  less  so  than  that  of  a  finely 
patinated  bronze.  It  seems  that  it  was  found 
in  the  midst  of  wind-blown  hillocks  or  dunes 
of  dry  shifting  sand  ;  hence  probably  in  some 
unexplained  way  its  exceptional  state  of  con¬ 
servation.  Whether  or  not  the  skull  of  the 
wearer  was  found  within  it  does  not  appear, 
but  the  helmet  is  in  the  shape  of  a  complete 
head,  the  face,  hair,  and  beard  admirably 
modelled  in  rtfoussl  or  hammered  work,  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  chasing  or  graving  tools  in  the 
most  exquisite  style.  It  represents  a  young 
warrior  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty,  with  an 
incipient  beard  and  moustache — a  Paris  rather 


than  a  Hector  or  Achilles  ;  ^e  eyes  are  open 
for  the  wearer  to  see  through,  and  the  lips  are 
parted,  leaving  in  like  manner  an  aperture  for 
respiration.  Contrary  to  the  arrangement  of 
Medieval  helmets,  the  upper  part  or  scalp, 
forming  a  skull  cap — not  the  mask  or  visor—  is 
hinged  and  movable,  and  it  oversets  the  face. 
It  was  made  to  fit  rather  close  to  the  head, 
probably  leaving  room  only  for  a  lining  or 
padding  of  some  soft  substance,  and  it^^epre- 
sents  the  natural  hair  of  the  wearer  in  finely 
disposed,  crisped  locks.  There  is,  however,  at 
the  summit  a  small  socket,  evidently  intended 
for  a  plume  or  some  other  ornament.  The 
lower  margin  at  the  back  of  this  scalp  or  skull¬ 
cap  is  pierced  with  small  holes,  whence  prob¬ 
ably  chain  mail,  to  protect  the  back  of  the 
neck,  was  originally  attached.  There  are, 
however,  no  remains  of  ringed  mail  remain¬ 
ing.  The  substance  of  the  iron  or  steel  is 
comparatively  light  and  thin,  but  by  no  means 
flimsy  or  unsubstantial.  In  this  respect,  and 
also  in  some  others,  the  helmet  is  not  unlike 
certain  steel  Japanese  helmets  which  have 
been  brought  to  England  of  late  years.  These 
last  also  have  visors  in  the  form  of  human 
faces  or  masks,  but  they  are  always  of  wild, 
grotesque,  and  forbidding  types.  The  Bel¬ 
grade  helmet,  on  the  contrary,  embodies  a 
perfect  ideal  of  classical  Greek  beauty. 
and  Tilt  GatttU. 

A  Clever  Swindler. — In  the  spring  of  1847 
Edward  Youl  made  our  acquaintance.  He 
was  about  thirty,  with  abundant  black  hair, 
and,  being  very  short-sighted,  wore  spectacles. 
He  mentioned  that  he  was  a  Cambridge  grad¬ 
uate,  and  a  classical  tutor,  but  having  just 
finished  the  education  of  his  late  pupil,  he 
resolved  to  seek  no  other  engagement,  but 
devote  himself  to  literature.  Later  he  added 
— in  confidence—  that  he  was  struggling  with 
poverty  for  conscience’s  sake.  ,  .  ,  We  be¬ 
lieved  the  romantic  story,  which  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  his  clever  writings,  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  come  to  our  house,  introduced 
him  to  several  of  our  friends,  and  procured 
him,  amongst  other  literary  employment,  a  per¬ 
manent  engagement  with  John  Cassell,  who 
gave  him  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum  for  what 
amounted  to  about  three  days’  work  a  week, 
on  the  Standard  of  Freedom.  In  this  situation 
he  displayed  remarkable  efficiency  ;  but  when 
he  had  been  about  a  year  with  Mr.  Cassell  he 
became  very  lazy,  and  consequently,  after 
repeated  warnings,  was  discharged  in  the 
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summer  of  1S49.  Still  we  did  not  wish  to 
abandon  Mr.  Youl,  and  as  his  wife  (who  had 
never  attracted  us)  manifested  an  insatiable 
desire  to  go  on  the  stage,  oar  friend  Charles 
Kean  very  obligingly  obtained  her  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  a  manager  at  Hull  ;  and  Mr.  Lin* 
wood,  a  Unitarian  minister,  who  had  become 
a  Congregationalist  and  the  purchaser  of  the 
EelttHf  Review,  consented  to  meet  Youl  at 
our  house— we  were  then  living  in  Avenue 
Road,  Regent's  Parle— on  Suhday  evening, 
November  ii,  to  secure  him  as  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor.  How  great,  then,  was  my  surprise 
to  receive  a  call  the  previous  Friday  from  a 
respectable  woman,  who  introducing  herself 
as  Mrs.  Copeland,  of  it  Upper  Stamford 
Street,  Blackfriars,  demanded  the  rent  due  to 
her  from  September.  How  still  greater  my 
consternation  when  she,  with  equal  amazement 
at  my  ignorance,  exclaimed,  "A  gentleman 
named  Youl  had  taken  her  rooms  for  poor 
Mrs.  Howitt,  who  was  in  such  destitution  that 
she  was  compelled  to  make  private  application 
for  relief  to  the  nobility,"  adding,  “  I  was 
very  sorry  for  you,  ma’am,  I  am  sure,  but 
when  letters,  evidently  containing  money,  and 
sealed  with  coronets,  kept  coming,  and  I 
never  got  my  rent,  I  made  so  bold  as  to 
learn  your  address  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  you  living  in  so 
good  a  house."  The  next  day  my  husband, 
after  obtaining  a  warrant  for  Youl’s  appre¬ 
hension,  and  a  detective  to  put  on  his  track, 
proceeding  along  Stamford  Street,  recognized 
him  approaching  at  a  great  distance,  when 
suddenly,  although  without  spectacles,  Youl 
dived  down  a  by-lane  and  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  .  .  .  The  ensuing  day  Youl,  from  York, 
wrote  a  begging  letter  in  my  name  to  Macau¬ 
lay,  and  received  ;^^io  by  return  of  post.  The 
detective  traced  him  to  Leeds,  where  he 
seemed  to  sink  into  the  ground,  for,  impatient 
of  the  stigma  lying  upon  me  in  many  unknown 
quarters,  I  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  our  legal  adviser,  on  sending  a  statement  of 
the  fraud  to  the  daily  papers.  We  had  imme¬ 
diately  instituted  an  extensive  inquiry,  and 
found  that  amongst  other  persons  of  rank  and 
influence,  he  had  forged  my  name  to  Lords 
John  Russell.  Lansdowne,  Denman,  Mahone, 
and  Brougham.  The  latter,  writing  in  explica¬ 
tion  from  Cannes,  stated  that  on  receiving  an 
application  from  me,  speaking  of  great  peci^- 
iary  difficulties  and  requiring  immediate  assist¬ 
ance,  he  had  instantly  sent  it  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  with  a  strong  recommendation  to 


settle  a  pension  on  me,  applied  on  my  behalf 
to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  himself  forwarded 
£20.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  generously  remitted 
£10.  ...  In  December  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd 
sent  us  word  that  an  individual,  who  in  the 
previous  summer  had  extracted  £20  from  him 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
author  of  “  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  had 
written  to  him  from  Liverpool,  and  was  cer¬ 
tainly  our  man.  The  same  evening  our  eldest 
son  and  the  detective  went  to  Liverpool,  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  the  police, 
the  post-office,  and  the  owners  of  the  American 
packets ;  but  You!  eluded  their,  vigilance. 
Some  years  afterwards,  John  Cassell  encoun¬ 
tered  Youl  sitting  opposite  him  in  a  New 
York  eating-house.  Although  differently  dis¬ 
guised  he  recognized  the  voice  and  features, 
and  accosted  him  by  name.  Youl,  however, 
most  cooly  denied  ever  having  been  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  March,  1870,  one  Robert  Spring, 
alias  Sprague,  alias  Redfern  Hawley,  and  a 
host  of  other  aliases,  was  tried  and  convicted 
in  the  Court  of  (Quarter  Sessions  ir.  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  false  pretences  ;  and  experts  believed 
this  man  and  Youl  were  identical.  He  had 
been  in  America,  "  The  distracted  father  of  a 
large  family,"  “A  poor  widow  with  a  few 
autographs  of  the  distinguished  dead,”  "  The 
orphan  daughter  of  Stonewall  Jackson,” 
'*  Maggie  Ramsey  under  religious  convic¬ 
tions,”  The  kind  Dr.  Hawley,"  etc.  We 
were  assured  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  that  '*  the  various  dodges 
he  was  discovered  to  have  originated  and 
successfully  played,  the  versatility'  of  the 
characters  he  had  assumed,  the  systematic 
mode  of  keeping  his  accounts  (for  his  ledger 
had  been  captured),  the  very  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  he  had  shaped  his  frauds  to 
avoid  the  pienalties  of  the  law  if  caught,  and 
the  success  with  which  he  had  for  years  foiled 
all  efforts  to  trace  him  out,  would,  if  given  in 
a  narrative  form  to  the  public,  present  them 
with  the  picture  of  the  Prince  of  Swindlers.” 
—  Good  Words. 

"Ganging”  in  the  Fens.— Probably  the 
most  characteristic  custom  of  fen  peasant  life 
is  that  o(  "  ganging.  ”  Until  Mr.  Macbeth 
painted  his  now  well-known  picture  of  a  Lin¬ 
colnshire  gang,  we  suspect  that  hardly  one  in 
a  hundred  had  ever  heard  of  the  word  :  and 
yet  ganging  is  as  common  to-day  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  ...  In  nearly  every  other  part  of 
Great  Britain  the  farmer  has  fiist  his  own 
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house  and  yard  in  the  centre  of  his  farm,  with 
perhaps  a  cottage  or  two  alongside,  and  one 
or  two  more  scattered  on  the  outskirts  of  his 
domain  ;  but  here  it  is  possible  to  sec  quite 
large  farms  without  any  bouse  or  yard  on 
them  at  all,  and  the  farmer  himself  living  miles 
away  in  some  little  town.  .  .  .  Therefore  when 
weeding  has  to  be  done,  or  potatoes  have  to  be 
gathered  up,  the  farmer  goes  to  some  gang* 
master  and  makes  a  contract  for  so  many  hands 
for  such  and  such  a  time,  and  for  so  much. 
.  .  .  The  gangiuaster  has  on  his  books  a  large 
number  of  hands,  and  fiom  these  he  selects  a 
number  according  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
There  is  a  decisive  code  of  rules  as  to  the  age 
of  those  he  employs,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  divided,  the  young  being  ex¬ 
cluded  and  men  not  allowed  to  work  with 
women.  The  women  wear  for  this  field-work 
clothes  of  an  ancient  and  picturesquely  diver¬ 
sified  character—  leggings,  ehort  petticoats,  and 
a  handkerchief  lied  over  the  head  or  bonnet 
make  up  the  costume.  Most  frequently  their 
work  lies  too  far  off  for  them  to  walk,  and  they 
are  therefore  driven  over,  in  early  morning,  in 
one  big  party  in  light  wagons,  which  are  kept 
for  the  purpose,  returning  in  them  again  at  the 
close  ot  the  day.  The  gaiigmaster  goes  with 
them  to  tell  them  whai  to  do  and  to  see  that 
they  do  it.  The  farmer  deals  direct  with  him, 
and  makes  him  responsible  in  every  way.  He 
therefore  is  interested  in  seeing  that  ii  is  done 
both  well  and  quickly,  and  he  may  therefore  be 
seen,  stick  in  hand,  walking  from  group  to 
group,  pointing  out  oversights,  and  keeping 
them  up  generally  to  the  mark.  Formerly  the 
ganger  carried  a  whip,  which  was  not  alone  for 
ornament ;  and  even  now,  were  he  to  discover 
lasiness  in  some  of  his  lads,  we  are  not  sure 
that  he  would  not  apply  his  stick. 

Noiseless  Coal  Fires.  —  The  sick,  and 
those  who  watch  by  their  bedsides,  know  how 
terribly  disturbing  is  the  noise  of  “  putting 
coals”  on  the  fire,  whether  they  be  violently 
thrown  on  in  the  manner  generally  adopted  by 
servants  and  nurses  (skilled  or  otherwise),  or 
placed  more  carefully  with  the  tongs,  as  kind 
relatives  or  friends  will  sometimes  “  make  up 
the  fire”  in  their  sympathy  with  a  sufferer. 
Even  under  the  most  careful  manipulation 
loose  pieces  of  coal  arc  almost  sure  to  fall,  and 
a  disturbing  rattle  is  the  result.  This  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  very  small  matter  to  look  back 
upon,  but  at  the  time  it  is  by  no  means  unim¬ 
portant,  and  in  some  cases  very  great  distress 
and  eveu  injury  may  be  produced  by  it.  A 


very  simple  precaution  will  suffice  to  prevent 
the  annoyance  altogether.  If  a  few  paper  bags 
be  supplied  to  the  servant  who  replenishes  the 
coal-box,  and  these  are  filled  with  pieces  of 
coal,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  lift  one  or 
more  of  these  packages  on  to  the  fire  noise¬ 
lessly,  and  so  settle  them  that  when  the  paper 
burns  the  coals  may  not  fall  out  of  the  grate. 
By  this  obvious  method  a  noiseless  coal  fire 
may  be  secured. — Lancet. 

Opium  Eating  in  the  Fens.— No  picture  is 
complete  without  its  shadows,  and  this  slight 
sketch  of  fen  people  would  be  false  if  it  were 
to  ignoic  the  spots  and  blemishes  that  are  even 
in  them.  We  find  that  along  with  the  robust 
and  fiery  nature  of  their  Scandinavian  fore¬ 
fathers  they  have  a  tendency  to  excess  in  ex¬ 
citing  stimulants  and  soothing  opiates.  Re¬ 
garding  the  latter,  one  of  the  best  authorities, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Miller,  says  that  *’  Opium  eating  is 
the  special  >’ice  of  the  fen  men,”  and  that  “  it 
is  the  laboring  classes  who  are  the  most  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  practice.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  drug  men  and  women  exist  in  a  state  of 
inanity,  and  their  persons  betray  their  habits  ; 
they  look  wan  and  emaciated,  and  the  amount 
of  money  spent  in  this  way  is  almost  incredible 
— a  poor  family  will  spend  from  eight-pence  to 
one  shilling  per  day  for  opium  alone.”  .  .  . 
But  it  will  be  asked,  whence  came  this  habit  ? 
”  Perhaps  the  old  apothecaries  administered 
opium  for  ague  long  before  the  use  of  quinine 
was  known  ;  perhaps  the  drug  was  used  for 
rheumatism  as  well  ;  both  the  ailments  were 
very  painful,  and  the  patient  sought  a  present 
relief  in  opiates.”  “  But  the  modern  opium- 
eaters  of  the  fens  belong,  in  the  main,  to  that 
class  of  people  who  would  be  topers  else¬ 
where,  a  people  to  whom  stupor  or  excitation 
has  become  a  second  nature.  In  fine,  to  attrib¬ 
ute  the  practice  in  the  present  time  to  climatal 
causes  is  entirely  fallacious.”  This,  as  the 
opinion  of  a  known  authority,  is  not  to  be 
lightly  treated,  but  for  ourselves  we  must  own 
that  we  have  never  come  across  cases  of  such 
an  extreme  nature  as  he  quotes  ;  and  after 
considerable  and  careful  inquiry,  we  believe 
we  are  justified  in  hoping  that,  though  the 
hateful  custom  still  exists,  it  is  nevertheless 
most  certainly  decreasing.  .  .  .  The  local 
chemists  assure  us  that  where  they  sold  pounds 
and  pounds  they  now  sell  but  a  solitary  ounce 
once  and  again.  It  still,  however,  remains  a 
probable  fact,  that  there  is  more  opium  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  fen  land  than  in  any  other  rural 
district. — Good  Words. 


